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SECT. . The INTRODUCTION. 
HE Term Metap y/icks ſignify properly z 
| ſupernatural Philoſophy or Theology, to wit, 
a Diſcourſe of God, and Divine Things ; 
becauſe in * we treat principally. of 
Things that are alove Nature. 

If we may ctedit a celebrated Philoſopher, Me- 
taphyſicks, and Scholaſtic Theology are of no real 
Service, nor furniſh the Underſtanding with any 
new Knowledge. A Man may find, fays Locke, 
an infinite Number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings and 


Conclufions, in Books of Metaphyficks, School- Divi- 


nity, and ſom 5. of natural Philo and after 
Vol. ir — B 27 75 hr" 
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2 . The Inpartial Philoſopher. 

all, know as little of God, Spirits, or. Bodies, as he 
did before he ſet out *, | | . 
This Author might have added, that theſe Books 
are ſo far from giving us any real Information, 
that they binder us in the Search after Truth, 
by reaſon of the Confuſion occaſioned by the falſe 
Ideas with which they fill the Mind. The Me- 
taphy ſicks of the Schools, and the trifling Queſtions 
contained therein, are as pernicious to the Un- 
derſtanding as the Rules of Ariſtatle's Logic. They 
are more ſit, ſays Mallebranche, to leſſen than aug- 
ment the Faculties of the Mind ; becauſe it is plain, 
that if we ſhould make nſe of the Rules laid down 
therein, to find out any Truth, the Faculties of the 
Mind would be divided thereby, ſo that it would 


become leſs attentive, and mire unable to compre- 


hend the Subject it is examining 1. Juſt ſo it is 
with the Metaphyſicks of the Schools; uſeleſs and 
impenetrable Queſtions are debated therein; ſo 
many different Subjects, that are abſolutely above 
the reach of human Reaſon, perplex and weaken 
the Attention of the Mind, that it,cannot purſue 
thoſe neceſſary Points, which are the proper Ob- 
jets of rational Enquiries. 

The School-Philoſophers have alſo the pernici- 
ous Talent of rendering the moſt clear and evi- 
dent Propoſitions doubtful. They are accuſtomed 
to controvert the moſt plain Subjects, and of which 


| we have the moſt perfect Ideas. This Conduct 


leads the Mind inſenſibly to doubt of the moſt 
evident Things, and to believe the moſt falſe to 
be probable, It is theſe vain needleſs Diſputes 
amongſt the Divines and Monks, which have oc- 
caſioned ſo many Hereſies, and which ſtill furniſh 

| | | Atheiſts 


* Zocke's Human Underſtanding, Lib. IV. Cap. VIII. p. 791. 
+ Recherche ce la Verite, Liv, III. Chap. III. p. 181. 
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The Imparti al Philoſopher. 
Atheiſts with Arguments ; who of all People-ſeem 
to be abſolutely blinded. 4 o35*5 

I declare, Madam, that I think it a ridiculous 


Thing, that even the Exiſtence of a God ſhould 


be diſputed every Day in the Schools. It is really 
impious to call that in Queſtion, which every Man, 


who has three Grains of Reaſon, and makes uſe 


of his natural Underſtanding, muſt own to be ſelt- 
evident. It often happens, that, in theſe Diſputes, 
weak and trivial Arguments are made uſe of to 
prove the Exiſtence of a God ; and that Debau- 
chees and Libertines, if they have not quite ex- 
tinguiſhed the Light of Nature, never fail to 
darken it by a thouſand nonſenſical Doubts and 


It is my Opinion therefore, that when any 
would prove the Neceſſity of the Exiſtence of a 
God, they ſhould only alledge clear and deciſive 
Reaſon, and which are ſuitable to the Capaci 
of all Men, provided they reflect ever ſo little; 
and that therefore all doubtful and controverted 
Proofs ought to be rejected; ſuch as are taken 
from- the innate Idea of a God, univerſal Conſent, 
Sc. which being doubtful, and perhaps falſe, tend 
only to weaken the Demonſtrations of a real Truth. 


SECT. U. e we hve ts innate i, 


Promiſed you, Madam, that I would endea- 
vour to convince you, that we have no innate 
Ideas. I am now going to be as good as my Word; 
and I hope I ſhall bring you over to the Truth of 
my Opinion. " repo 
Firſt, If God imprinted_in our Souls a cer- 
tain Number of Ideas or Principles, which they 
carry with them from the Moment they were 
| B 2 created, 


3 


created, all Men muſt needs give a general Con- 
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ſent thereto, and thoſe Ideas muſt be univerſally 
the ſame in every Mind. Now the, Principlis or 
Maxims to which we attribute the Quality of in- 


nate Ideas preferably to all others, are not uni- 
verſally received; a Proof of which here follows. 


Theſe two Propoſitions ( tuatever is, is; and, 


that it is imboſſible | for a Thing to be, and not to be 
at the ſame time) paſs for innate Ideas preferably 


to all others; and yet it cannot be denied, but 
that Infants and Naturals have not the leaſt No- 
tions thereof; for, it 4s ridiculous to ſay, that an 
Idea is imprinted on the Soul, is innate, and form- 


ed with it, and yet that the Soul has neither Know. 


ledge nor Perception thereof; that would be mak- 


ing that Idea a meer Non - Entity; and I would 


as ſoon maintain, that the Soul has the Faculty of 
Thinking, and yet never thinks. | 

If we have a Right to affirm, that an Idea is 
in the Mind, though the Underſtanding does not 
perceive it; we may conclude: from thence that 
all ſeif-evident Propoſitions, and what the Mind 
confiders as ſuch, were at firſt imprinted: on the 
Soul, and born with it. Beſides, doth it not ſeem 


abſurd, that Children ſhould have a Power of 


thinking and acquiring Ideas, and of giving their 
Aſſent to different Truths, and yet they ſhould 
be ignorant at the ſame time of the Notions that 
the Deity has imprinted in their Souls? Is it poſ- 
ſible to ſuppoſe, that a Child ſhould receive the 


Impreſſions of exterior Objects, and have no Know- 


ledge of the Characters that God has engraved in 
his Soul, to ſerve as a Foundation for all the No- 
erons, which he ſhall be able to acquire, and all 


tne Reflections, that he fhall be able to make 
ncreafter "IN 
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It was to no Purpoſe therefore that God im- 
preſſed innate Ideas upon the Soul, of which it 
could make ſo little uſe, and which it might ac- 
quite by other means; and I think no one will be 
ſo hardy as to maintain, that Children compre- 
hend this Propoſition (that it is ' rmpaſſuble for a 
Thing to be and nt to be af the ſame time) as ſoon 
as many other Truths, which they are acquaint- 
ed with. 78272 
I ſhall add, before I finiſh this Chapter, that if 
there were any innate Ideas, they muſt certainly 
appear more conſpicuouſly in the Minds of Idiots, 
Children, and illiterate People (where however we 
ſee no Traces ' thereof } than in other ' Perſons, 
whoſe Minds are diſguiſed, and corrupted by Cu- 
ſtom, Prejudices, and foreign Opinions, and whoſe 
Thoughts have taken a new Form by Study; 
whereas the Thoughts of Children, Idiots, and; 
the Illiterate have not been adulterated by the 
Mixture of Doctrines acquired by Art; and there- 
fore thoſe lively Characters, which God has ſtamp- 
2 N.. their Souls, muſt be in a more perfect 
or ®, 


SECT, III. That there is noinnate Rule of Morality. 


HE Principles. of Morality are far from be- 
Xing received with the ſame univerſal Con- 
ſent that ſpeculative Maxims are. Thus this Con- 
ſent being neceſſary for the eſtabliſhing the Truth 
of innate Ideas, even in the Judgment of thoſe 
who contend for them, as ſoon as we can prove 
11, r there 

He that will ay, Children join general abſtract Specula- 
tions with their Sucking-Bottles and their Rattles, may, per- 
haps, with Juſtice be thought to have more Paſſion and Zeal 


for his Opinion, but leſs Sincerity and Trath than one of that 
Age. ON Lacke's. Eflay, Lib, I, Cap. II., 
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there is no ſuch Thing, all theſe pretended Notions 
imprinted by the Deity himſelf fall zt once, and 


are no longer ſupportable. 


It is eaſy to prove, that there is nothing that 
is reckoned juſt and honourable amongſt ſome Peo- 
ple, but what is reckoned unjuſt and diſhonour- 
able amongſt others. The Caribees fat up their 
Children and eat them ; and that their Fat may 
be more in Quantity, and more delicate, they 
do by them as the Talians do by their Children 
fo make their Voices fine an Many 
People in Peru make Concubines of the Women 
which they take in War; they bring up the Chil 
dren, which they have by theſe Concubines in 4 
delicate manner, till they be thirteen Years of 
Age, and then eat them. They do the ſame by 
their Concubines, when they have done bearing 
Children &. In all this, they think they do no 
more harm, than we do when we put a Hen upon 
the Spit, when ſhe has done laying. The Dru- 


fans, a People of Mount Libanus, marry their 


own Daughters; and on a certain Day in the Year, 
they lie indifferently with one another's Wives . 
It is ſaid, that in other Places nearer home, there 
is a Sect who are called Multipliers, who conceal 
themſelves for fear of the public Magiſtrates, but 
yet reckon ſuch a promiſcuous uſe of Women no 


more Criminal than the Druſians do. 


If it were true then, that there are innate mo- 
ral Principles ſtamped upon the Souls of all Men, 
would it be poſſible that there ſhould be whole 
Nations, who, by an unanimous and univerſal Con- 
ſent, could contradit both by their Words and 
Actions the Principles of Juſtice and Truth, of 
which every Man amongſt them would have evi- 

ad dent 


- * Garct aſſ de la Vega, Hiſtoire des Vncas, Liv. I. Chap. XII. 
+ bier Remarques ſur Ricaut, Tom. II. p. 649. 
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dent Conviction in himſelf? And if it be ſaid 
in Anſwer to this, that God engraves in the Heart 
of Man the Idea of what is good and honeſt, but 
that Man perverts this Idea by a wrong Applica- 
tion, it will be eaſy to ſet aſide that Objection. 
For what could be more uſeleſs than theſe Ideas, 
which anſwer no purpoſe, and of which the Soul 
can make no uſe ? I do not believe that any will 
maintain, that a Druſian, who, bred up amongſt 
his Countrymen, is truly zealous for his Religion, 
ever reflected upon the innate Principles of Mo- 
rality, which he is ſaid to have. Nay, he is per- 
ſuaded, that when he lies with his own Davgh- 
ter he does as good and pious an Action, as an 
Lalian when he kiſſes the Pope's Toe; or as a 
Hpaniards when he devoutly whips himſelf on Good- 
Friday under his Miſtreſs's Window; or as a an- 
ſeniſt, when he unmercifully deſtroys the Repu- 
tation of a Molint ; or as a Maliniſt, when he 
does the ſame or worſe by a Fanſen;t. . There is 
no Queſtion to be made, but that there are in the. 
moſt abſurd Religions ſome People that believe 
them to be true; and have believed them to be 
ſo from their Infancy, with the greateſt Sincerity 
and Submiſſion. What then will become of in- 
nate Ideas? What Service are they of? I cannot, 
ſee that they can be of any greater uſe, than the 
forced Acceptation of the Bull Unigenitus, amongit 
many poor Nuns in France, was neceſlary for the 
Good of the State, 


SECT, IV. That we have no innate 1deas of God, 


F God had engraven any Ideas upon our Minds, 
that are innate with th:m, doubtleſs he would 
have imprinted the Notioa of a Deity, ,in the moſt 
B 4 clear 
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clear and evident Characters. But we have no 
canvincing Proofs, that all Men acknowledge a 


Being ſovereignly good and perfect. There were 
amongſt the Ancients ſome whole Sects, which 


abſolutely denied the Exiſtence of a Deity; and 
in the latter Times, a great many Nations have 
deen diſcovered, which ſeemed to have no Notion 
of one. But that which is ſtill more ſurprizing 
is, that there were intire Countries of People, who 
believing the Immortality of the Soul, had notwith- 
ſtanding not even the leaſt Idea of a God, and 
ſeemed very much aftoniſhed when they were told 


there was one. 2 
The Inhabitants of the Marian Iftes had no 


Knowledge of a Deity before the Goſpel was 


pfteached amongſt them. They had not the leaſt 
Idea of Religion. They had neither Altars nor Sa- 


crificet, nor Priefls ; but were perſuaded of the Im- 


mortality of. the Soul, and that the Spirit exifls after 


the Diſſolutton of the Body. They held, that there 
was one Place of Heaven or Foy, and another of 


Hell or Torment, But, through an. odd Caſt of 


human Conception, they believed, that it was nei- 
ther Vice nor Virtue, that condufted them to theſe 
Places: Gord Works, or bad Actions contributed 
nothing thereto, All depends upon the manner how 
a" Mun departs out of this World. If any has the 
Misfortune 'to die of a violent Death, Hell is his 
Portion ; but if on the contrary, he dies of a natural 
Death, he goes to enjoy the Pleaſures of Paradiſe, 
where there are Trees and agreeable Fruits in A-- 
bundance *. | 
Let me aſk you now, Madam, if you think 
the Inhabitants of the Marian Iles have any in- 
nate Idea of a God? Is it poſſible that a whole 
Nation, that ſo many Millions of People, during 
a 


be Gobien Hiſtoire des Iſles Marianes, p. 64. &c, 
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a vaſt Number of ſucceſſive Ages, ſhould have an 
Idea in their Minds, which they never took no- 
tice of, nor made any uſe of? Is it credible, that 
God giving them this Idea for a Foundation, of 
all their Knowledge, it ſhould be of no manner 
of Service to them, whilſt they make a very good 
uſe of thoſe, which they acquire. from external. 
Objects? | | 


SECT. V. That if God bad imprinted the Nia 
of himſelf on our Minds, he would have imprint -- 
ed it in a clear and diſtinct manner. 


T T is very certain, that if God had imprinted! 
the Idea of himſelf in the Souls of all Men, 
he would: have done it in ſuch plain and: intel-- 
ligible Characters, that we ſhould all have known: 
what to believe, and think of the Supreme Be- 
ing. And thoſe who maintain innate Ideas; ſay 
themſelyes, that it being agreeable to the Goodneſs. 
of God, that all Men ſhould have a clear Notion of” 
imſelf, God therefore imprinted that Idea upon ther- 


Souls, The Confequence then of their own: Ar- 


gument is, that God ought to do for Men, all 
that Men think is of the greateſt Advantage to 
them. Now can it be once queſtioned, but that 
it would be a hundred times more uſeful and be- 
neficial for them to have a clear and diſtinct Idea 
of the Deity, than ſuch an one as they now have, 
which for half the Days of their Life tends more 


. tb lead them into Error, than. to conduct them 


into the way of Truth. Such were the Notions, 
that the Pagans had of the Deity;. whom they 
imagined to be guilty of the moſt flagrant Crimes, 
and to whom they attributed the moſt ſhameful! 
human Frailties There was no Paſſion which 
they did not. deify ; the moſt” enormous Crimes 

B 5 werer 
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were committed by the greateſt of their Gods. Ju- 
iter's Love of Ganymede was not the only mon- 


ſtrous Idea, which the Pagans had of their ſupreme 
Deity ; they had others {till more extravagant. 


Can we ſay, that ſuch Ideas were graved by the 


Deity in their Souls, as the Baſis of all their Knows 
ledge of him, without maintaining that God is 
a Deceiver, and that he furniſhes the Minds of 
Men with a thouſand pernicious and © erroneous 
Notions ? Heaven forbid, that we ſhould ſo much 
as entertain ſuch a Thought! 

I obſerved to you before, Madam, to how little 
purpoſe thoſe, who defend the Principle of innate 
Ideas, object, that though God has imprinted a 
Notion of himſelf in the 3 of Man, yet Man 
has changed and perverted that Idea 7 a wrong 
Application thereof. Of what Service then are 


theſe abſtract Ideas, which the Soul is never ac- 


quainted with, and of which ſhe can make no 
uſe? Beſides, theſe abſtract Ideas ſuppoſe, that we 
are already acquainted with the Objects which they 
repreſent; and it is ridiculous to pretend to ap- 
ply Abſtraction to primitive Ideas (which ſome 
will have to be innate) and to imagine that God 
himſelf communicates immediately a Notion ſa 
extravagant, as the Conception of a Deity diſtinct 
and ſeparate from four or five hundred others, 
which are falſly. fo called. 

Is it not alſo as abſurd to make God corpo- 
real, to deprive him of his Unity, his Identity, 


and Eternity, as to deny his Exiſtence? I even 


think that Atheiſts offer a leſs Affront to the 
Deity, than the Pagans do, who aggravate their 
Affront infinitely, by attributing to him the 
moſt wanton Amours, and extraySvant Crimes“ 

and 


Bayle; fee his Penſces She; on 7 of the 4 
_ hearanct of a Comet in 1680. | 
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and this is alſo the Opinion of one of the greateſt - 
Genius's of the laſt Century, In reality, would not 
an Indian ſhew a much leſs Indignity to our King, 
by denying that be is, than by owning hisExiſtence, 
and charging him with a thouſand Enormities? 


SECT. VI. That the ancient Philoſophers in gene- 
ral had no true Idea or Notion of a Gad. 


Obſerved to you before, Madam, in the pre- 

ceding Diſſertation, that the Idęa, that the 
ancient Philoſophers had of a Deity, was contrary. 
to the true Attributes of a divine and infinitely | 
holy Being. They gave him a Body, and con- 
ſequently made him material. You have ſeen, 
that Tully, when he examines the different Syſtems 
of the Philoſophers concerning the Exiſtence of a 
God, rejects that of Plato as unintelligible, be- 
cauſe he makes the Sovereign Being a Spirit. Quad 
Plato fine corpore Deum eſſe cenſet, id quale eſſe poſe! 


fit, intelligi non poteſt f. 


The Spirituality of God appeared to the an- 
cient Philoſophers ſo contrary to Reaſon, that ra- 
ther than believe, that the Jews worſhipped a 
Being infinitely good, powerful and immaterial, 
they R that they adored the Clouds and 
the Sky. | | | 

Nihil pr eter nubes et Coli Numen adorant &. 

They looked upon the Jetus as Enemies to the 
Gods, becauſe they would not own Jupiter, Juno, 
Mercury, Mars, Venus, Oc. to be ſuch f. 

Is it poſſible to beheve, that People, who con- 
fidered thoſe as impious Madmen, who were the 


B 6. only 
1 See above Page 297. | | 
* Juvenal, Sat, XIV. Ver. 974 
+ Judza, Gens Contumelia Numinum infignis. Pn. Hits 
Nat, ib, XIII. Cap. IV. p · 69. e 0 
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only Nation that had any juſt Idea of the Deity, 
could themſelves have any innate Idea of a God? 
An Idea which they were unſenſible of, which 
they made no uſe of, and which in no wife guard- 
ed them from the dangerous Errors into which 
they fell? For the Philoſophers were ſo far from 
13: having juſter Notion of a God, or more confor- 
3 mable to his divine Attributes than the reſt of 
Wis | the Pagane, that they generally were the firſt to 
1 embrace the groſſeſt Errors. So that they have 
" | often been reproached with their divided Senti- 


: ments, not knowing where to fix; ſome affirm- 
1 ing, that there were Gods, but that they con- 
1 ce ned themſelves with no Affairs; others abſo- 


1. lately denying, that there are any at all; and others 
[| | admitting both their Exiſtence, and providential 
17 Care and Government. Some again aſſigned them 
38 | a detcrminate Figure and fixed Abode, and all 
[ endeavoured to maintain their Opinions by Argu- 
il - ments, that had an Appearance of Truth, the better 

3 to make an Imprefſton upon the Minds of their 
Hearers and Followers *. 


Could People think you, who had ſuch dif- 
cording Sentiments about one and the ſame Thing, 
have any innate Idea of the only Thing, that is 
rot cognizable to their Senſes, and of e 


Nee hoc eſt admirati one dignum, cum ſciamus inter iſtos 
(Philoſophos) quanta ſit de ipſi Deorum naturi diſſenſio, quan- 
Uſque diſputationum argumentis vim totam Divinitatis conentur 
evertere ; cum ali; Deos non eſſe dicant ; alii eſſe quidem, ſed 
nihil procurare definiant ; alii et eſſe, et rerum noſtrarum curam 
1 fuſcipere ; et tanta ſint hi omnes varietate et 
Aiſſenſione, ut longum et alienum fit ſingulorum enumerare ſenten- 
ties. Nam alii figuras his pro arbitrio ſuo tribuunt, et loca aſſig- 
nant, fedes etiam conſtituunt, et multa de actibus eorum vitique 
dæſeribunt, et omnia que facta et eonſtituta ſunt ipſorum arbitrio 
regi gub mrique pronunciant. Ali, nihil moliri, nihil curare, 
et ab cmni adminſtrationis cura vacugs eſſe dixerunt; afferun 
omnes verifamile qu'ddam, que! auditorum animos ad faqilite tem 
cedulli tatis invitet, Julius Firmicvs Maternus, Aſtronom. Lib. 
J. in Præfat. Fra N 
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had properly no Knowledge? And let none ſay, that 
the greateſt Philoſophers, and Sages of Antiquity, 
were agreed in their Sentiments concerning the 
Deity ; they were the Perſons; if we may be- 
lieve Tully, that held the moſt diſcordant Opinions 
about it *. * 17 . 9 

But, in fine, though we ſhould grant to them, 
that hold the Doctrine of innate Ideas, that among 
certain Nations, ſome wiſe Men have had a more 
perfect and diſtin Knowledge of the Deity than 
others, it muſt be allowed, that an univerfal A- 
greement, which according to them is the Proof 
of innate Ideas, is no where to be found; ſince 
for one wiſe Man or Philoſopher, which may have 
had ſome Ideas that are worthy of the Deity, 
there have been twenty thoufand Perſons that have 
had others, which being directly contrary thereto, 
could not proceed immediately from God, who 
cannot give or engrave any Idea in the Soul, which 
has a Tendency to authorize Wickedneſs and 
Idolatry. en! 


= 


— 


SECT: vn. That univerſal — is no ſuf- 
oO freient Prof of the Exiſtence of à Gad. 


THE Light of Nature furniſhes us with ſo 
many convincing Proofs: of the Exiſtence 

of a God, that we need not heſitate to reject thoſe 
which are not demonſtrative, and may even be 
falſe. For it is. doing a great Injury to a good 
: Cauſe,, 

Cum multæ res in philoſophia nequaquam ſatis adhue ex- 
plicatz ſunt, tum perdifficilis, brute, (quod tu minime ignoras, ), 
et perobſcuta quæſtio eſt natura Deorum ; que et agnitionam 
animi pulcherrima eft, et ad moderandam religionem neceſſa- 
ria; de qua tam variz ſunt doctiſſimorum hominum tamque- 
diſcrepantes ſententiæ, ut magno argumento eſſe debeat cauſam id 
eſt principium philoſophiz eſſe ſtientiam. g. 
* Cicero de Nat, Deer. Initio. 
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11 The Impartial Philoapher. 
Cauſe, to maintain it indifferently by good or bad 


Arguments. They that argue in that manner give 


their Opponents great Advantage. | 
Atheiſts, who are ſo daring as to attack the 
Exiſtence of the Deity, always dwell upon thoſe 
Proofs, that appear to have the leaſt Force or So- 
lidity; and when they have ſet aſide them, they 


think they may eaſily ſkip over the more eſſen- 


tial, They raiſe a Duſt befere the Eyes of the Ig- 
norant, and by that means render all the Argu- 
ments of their Adverfaries ſuſpected. When we 
deſign to demonſtrate any Truth, we muſt keep 
to eſſential Arguments, lay hold of the juſt and 
true Reaſons; there fix, and never depart from 
them; that Method will be more capable of giving 
Conviction, than when the Truth is weakened 
by diverſe Allegations, which only darken the Evi- 
dence thereof. | 

The univerſal Conſent of all People in acknow- 
ledging a Deity, which is alledged not only as a 
Proof of the innate Idea of a God, but even as an 
evident Demonſtration of his Exiſtence, is a Proof, 
that is not only weak and inſufficient, but it is 
even falſe. Beſides it draws ſeveral abſurd Con- 
ſequences after it, which are diſcovered, when it 
is examined with Attention. In reality, if that 


Proof were of any Validity, it would have ſerved, 


(and would ſtill) to eftabliſh that wicked and abo- 
minable Doctrine of the Plurality of Gods, and 
not the Exiſtence of one only true God. For 
during a long eries of Years, all the Nations of 


the Earth, excepting the Jews, who poſſeſſed only 


a Point in the Univerſe, univerſally agreed in the 
Belief of many Gods. 

Thus if univerſal Conſent be a Proof of a Deity, 
it muſt alſo prove for the fame Reaſon, a Plura- 


rality of Gods ; and when the Pagans IT 


* 
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of the Argument of univerſal Conſent, and the 
Agreement of all Nations, concerning the Exiſt- 
ence of a Deity, they always employed it to prove 
the Plurality-6f Gods. Effe igitur Deos confiten- 
dum et, ſays Tully. He infers, that there is a Plu- 
rality of Gods, ſeeing all Men agreed upon that 
Head: By the ſame Argument alſo Maximus 
Tyrius proved the Exiſtence and Divinity of Ju- 
piter, of Juno his Spouſe, of Ganymede his Cata- 
mite, and of a Crowd of Nymphs and Nereids, 
which were Jupiter's Concubines ; Olympus very 
much reſembling the Opera-houſe at Paris; and 
the Goddeſſes of Paganiſm having as little Chaſtity 
as thoſe of the Palait Roial *. Do but examine, ſays 
that Platonic Philoſopher, the different Thoughts of 
Men, and in that great Variety of Opinions you will 
ſee, that they agree in all their Laws and Senti- 
ments that there is a God, one Sovereign and Father 
of all Things ; and many other Gods, who are his 
Children, and, as it were, his Colleagues in Potuer. 
In this the Greek agrees with the Barbarian ; the 
Inbabitant of the * with the Iſlander ; the 
wiſe Man with the Fool. Go to the utmoſt Extremi- 
ties of this Globe, and you will find Gods who riſe 
and ſet within a little of one another. | 
I fancy, Madam, that you ſee plainly, that if 
Maximus of Tyre reaſons conſequentially, and that 
univerſal Conſent be the Characteriſtic of the 
Truth of an Opinion, it muſt be allowed that 
Men had Reaſon, for a long Time, to be- 
1 5 | | lieve 

* In hac tanta pugna, contentione, atque opinionum varieta- 
te, in ea leges ubique terra um atque opin ones convenire videbis, 
Deum eſſe, unum regem omnĩium & patrem ; huic multos additos 
eiſe Deos alios, qui ſupremi ill us filii ſunt, & quaſi in Imperio 
Collegæ. In ea Græcus cum Barbaro, Med terraneus cum in- 
ſulano, ſapiens conſentit cum ſtulto; ut fi uſque ad extrema oce - 
ani Littora proceſſeris, hie quoque Deos inventurus fis, qui non 
procul ab alus oriuntur, ab aliis occidunt. 
| aim, Tyrius, Orat. I. p. 3. 
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Yeve the Exiſtence and-Plurality of Gods; ſeeinfs 
a Belief unanimouſly received by all People cannot 
be falſe; | 4} Eu 
- - Fpicurus, who had baniſhed all the ſolid and 
convincing Reaſons of the Being of a God, ſuB- 
ſtituted the foregoing” in their Stead, to (deceive 
and gull the People. Tt is à little unhappy for the 
| Cartefians, and for all thoſe who aſſert there are 
innate Ideas, that this greateſt and moſt formidable 
Atheiſt of Antiquity undertook to prove the Ex- 
iſterice of the Gods by the fame Arguments that 
they uſe to this very Day; and that he has al- 
ledged Reaſons which he looked upon as 1 on- 
ly to abuſe the People; while in theſe Times they 
are made uſe of in a ſerious Manner, and are 
thought to be of great Weight. Let us Hear ant 
Epicurean” ſpeak for himſelf, who may eaſily be 
miſtaken for a Carteſian. © Thoſe who have ex- 
© amined, ſays he, the falſe Opinions of the Phi- 
© Joſophers concerning the Nature of the Gods, 
© can they forbear, after this, not to place Epicu- 
ru among theſe ay Sea, whetr they conſider 
© that” he is the only Perſon who has eſtabliſhed: 
© their Exiſtence upon the Ideas which Nature it- 
© ſelfhas engraved in our Minds? Where is the 
* People, where is the Nation, which without 
* any Study had an Idea of the Exiftence of Gods? 
© Epicurus, in his Book de Regula & Judicio, has 
* ſtrongly eſtabliſhed this Principle, the true Foun» 
dation of the Queſtion: which he diſcuſſed *.“ 
<3 Not- 
_ * Ea qui conſideret, quam inconſulte ac timere dicantur, vene - 
rar: Epicurum, & in eorum ipſorum numero, de quibus hæc ques 
ſtio eſt, habere debeat; ſolus enim vidit primum effe Deos, quod 
in omnium animis eorum notionem impiefliſf-t ipſa natura. Quæ 
eſt enim gens, aut quod genus hominum, quod non bhabeat 
doctrina anticipationem quandam Decrum? Quam appellat 56. 
, Epicanus, id. eſt anteceptam animo rei quandain informa- 
| eſt, : — — 4 — ren _—_ nen 
ey — & judicio, mo — „ 


Cicer, de Nat. Deor,. Lib. I, Cap, XVI, 
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Notwithſtandingthis, Epicurus thought it ſo much 
the worſe, as he had the utmoſt Contempt for po- 


. pular Authority, and univerfal Confent; But the 


Fear he was under from the Areopagus obliged him 
to obſerve a wary Conduct; he was afraid of Pro- 
tagoras's:. Fate, who was exiled. by Order of the 
Athenians, for having ſaid, in the Beginning of his 
Book, that he had nothing to ſay with regard to the 
Gedi, whether they exiſted or exiſted nat. Thus 
Epicurus alledged the weakeſt Proof of the Exiſt- 
ence of a God that he could think of. The Epi- 
cureansalſo, being deſirous to leſſen, or even nullify 
the-Notion of a Deity, inferred from this, Principle 
a ridiculous Falſhood, which naturally lowed from 
it, viz, that the Gods had a human Shape, ſecing 
all Men conceived them to be fo ®. . | | 

Samuel Parker, an Engliſhman, and celebrated 
Doctor of Divinity, abſolutely rejeRs, this Argu- 
ment taken from univerſal Conſent. He frankly 
owns, that nothing more diſparages that Notion, 
than to ſee the Epicureans,, who conſtantly. made 
uſe of it, acknowledge no God in reality; for 
they ſpoke of the Gods in ſuch a Manner, that 
they might as well have openly denied their Ex- 
iſtence 7. | | FETE 

Some, perhaps, may reply. to all theſe Reaſons, 
which, I think, are nearly equivalent to Demon- 
ſtrations, that all Nations did not give their Aſſent 


* AMtura habemus ommes omnium gentium, ſpeciem-nullam 
aliam, niſi humanam Deorum. Quæ en m alia forma occurrit 
unquam aut vigilanti cuiquam, aut do:mientL "TP 

A Cicero de Nat, Deorum, Lib, I; 

+ Qui quæſo, omnem de Deo notionem majori contemptu one 
rare potuit, quam quod in muſtitudinis temeritatem referret, ip- 
ſamque in cauſam ab omni ratione ſecretam, Atque ad6 hoe 
tandem pervenit viri inſulſi Diſputatio, quam vis vulgaris ſit de 
Deo opinio, eam tamen nulla ratione d:monſtrari poſſe. Quo 
mehercle non minus aperte ipſum fuſtulit, quam fi nullum certe 
dixiſſet. Sam. Parker, de Deo & providen. divina, p. 141. 
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to the Belief of a Plurality of Gods, ſeeing the 
Fews diſſented therein from the Pagans, and ac- 
knowledged only one God. But the /raelites, in- 
habiting but a little Speck of the Globe, were fo 
few in Number, in compariſon of the reſt, that 
if we admit of this Theſis, it would naturally 
follow, that all Men have not generally believed 
ina Deity, fince there have been diverſe philoſo- 
phical Sects among the Pagans, who did not own 
his Exiſtence ; and Strabo aſſures us, that there 
were formerly many People in Span, and in 
Ethiopia, who had no Notion of a God. Several 
Authors and Travellers alſo have given us Relations 
of the new World, as it is called, in America, 
which confirm Strabo's Account, and render it 
probable, "They affures us, that they have ſeen, 
and know, that there are whole Nations of People 


that have no Notion of a Deity. Now, if one 


Nation only be capable of deſtroying the Belief, 
which ought to reſult from univerſal Conſent, I 
conclude therefrom, that the Idea of God is not 
known by all the World. And if one or two Na- 
tion be no Obſtacle, but hat the unanimous Con- 
ſent of all the reſt may be true, I conclude again, 
that we muſt believe that once there exiſted a 
great many Gods, all Nations giving into that 
Belief by an univerſal Conſent, and that univer- 
fal Conſent being an evident Proof of the Truth 

of that Propoſition, | 
Whoever will examine theſe Reaſons coolly, and 
without Prejudice, will eafily diſcover the Truth 
thereof; and he will ſo much the more readily re- 
nounce his former Error, as that it is contrary to 
the propereſt Manner, by which the Exiſtence of 
a God ought to be proved; of which, I am per- 
ſuaded, as evident a Demonſtration may be made, 
as 
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as that the three Angles of a Triangle are cqual ts 
two right Angles. 


SECT, VIII. Of the Exiftie of a Ged. 


O Perſon in their Wits, I believe, was ever 

ſo extravagantly fooliſh as to deny, that ſome- 
thing has exiſted from all Eternity. And it is impoſ- 
ſible that any ſhould imagine that Non-entity,ameer 
nothing, could produce an actual exiſting Being, 
Seeing therefore ſomething muſt have always e 
iſted, let us examine what that Thing is, 

We know and conceive but two Sorts of Be- 
ings in the World, viz. a thinking Being, and a 
not=thinking Being. | 

By not-thinking Beings J mean thoſe that are ab- 
ſolutely material, which have neither Knowledge, 
Perception, Thought, nor Senfation ; as the Hairs 
of our Head, the Parings of our Nails, Cc. 8 

By thinking Beings I underſtand and deſign our- 
ſelves, Beings which have Senſation and Knows 
ledge, that can think, conceive, and reflect. 

Now, if there be a Being that has exiſted from 
all Eternity, it muſt neceſſarily be one of theſe two 
Sorts of Beings. 1 

The Mind readily obſerves, and the Light of 


Natute ſhews us at once, that a Subſtance that does 


not think cannot produce an intelligent Being that 
does think. It is here that we may juſtly apply 
this Axiom; Nemo dat quad non habet; that is to 
ſay, a Being cannot give, or communicate that which 
it has not. And it is as impoſſible to believe that 
Matter that does not think, can produce Know- 
ledge and Thought, as it is to believe, that no- 
thing, or the Privation of all Beings, can produce 


59 


thoſe which exiſt, Let any one break a Flint 
| Stone, 
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Stone, and reduce. if to Powder; and then let 
him toſs this Powder about with what Force, and 


in what manner he pleaſes; if he can make any 


Conception, any Thought reſult from thence; if 


this Powder, this unthinking Matter can become, 


or produce an intelligent Being, I am ready to be- 
hieve the Atkeiſt's Syſtem. For, to ſhorten all 
Diſputes, Iam willing even to ſuppoſe with them, 
contrary to my own Arguments, that Matter has 
n from all Eternity: and though I 
grant them this falſe Principle, I defy them to 
give any one plaufible Reaſon to prove, that un- 
thinking Matter . Mieten wilt over produce 

Ren 077? 3: 

ides, if inter were the firſt eternal thinks 
ing Being, 'there would not be only one firſt 
thinking Being, but an infinite Number of them ; 
even every Atom would be an eternal thinking Be- 
ing, which would have no Dependance upon 
others. Every Grain of Sand, every ob 
Water would become an intelligent eternal 
For it is as impoſſible, that a thinking Being 
ſhould be compoſed of unthinking Parts, as it is 
that an extended Being ſhould be compoſed: of un- 
extended Parts. Every Particle therefore of Mat- 
ter muſt think, and de an intelli li 
haveſhewn you above, Madam, how ridiculous 
that Notion” is, where J confute Spinoſa's Syſtem. 
We muſt then allow, unlefs we; wilfully ſhut the 
Eyes of our Underſtanding, that it is not only 
impoſſible, that Thought ſhould proceed from a 
material and unthinking Being; but alſo that the 
firſt thinking Being, which muſt be endowed: with 
all Wiſdom and Power, is not Matter, ſeeing if it 
were, it could have no more Power than the ſmal- 


leſt Atom, which would be a God as well as it. 
Nou, Iaſkif it be poſſible, that the Arangement, 


Order, and Magnificence of the Univerſe could, 
be 4 
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be produced by a Number of Gods perpetually at 
Variance and Oppoſition, and endeavouring to de- 
ſtroy one another by quitting their own Bounds, 
and invading thoſe next them? The Gods of Fixe, 
and thoſe of Water, are at perpetual Diſeord 3 
and thoſe of Water alſo are at War with thoſe of 
the Earth. And really F admire at the Complais 
ſance of ſuch an immenſe Number of little Deities, 
thatare contained in-every-Drop of Water in the 
Sea, that they can ſo diſcreetly keep within their 
narrow Bounds. Methinks, ſucha regular Conduct 
of ſo. many little Deities, naturally ſuppoſes the 
Power of -a ſupreme God to preſide over them, 
and keep within their juſt Limits. If I had not 
the Happineſs to know, that there is an-etetnal and 
ſpiritual Deity; I would-admit at leaſt, 'with Plate, 
one ſupreme Governor of the reſt. 

The Blindneſs of 'thoſs who make Cod 5 mai 
terial Being, ſeems to me to be as great as that of 
thoſe who believe that Confuſion and Diſorder 
produced the Beauty and Order of the Univerſe, 
and that a Jumble of Atoms, endeavouri to catch 
hold of one another, had formed the World *. 
To ſay the Truth, 1 do not know which of the 
two Errors is the moſt abſurd, viz. fo allow, that 
Diforder and Confuſion are the Principles of Order 
and Regularity, and to believe, that a blind Conti- 
xuance wa this Diſorder is the only Thing that pre- 
ferves all Things in Order; or to imagine, that every 
Partitle of Matter is a Deity, and eee that 2 


* Were I a Believer in Epicurus's, Syſtem, every Day when I 
conſidered the Courſe of the Sun, ſeeing him appear above our 


Horizon, and marching in haſte to our Antipodes, I ſhould a 


out, 
; I flute thee, O eternal Chance, incomprehenbble Diſorder, 
© admirable Confuſion, who maintaineſt Order and beautiful Ar- 
< rangement! ſuffer me to pay thee thoſe Honour, that qther 
© blind Mortals pay to a God of all Goodneſs, Power, and Wiſs 


© dom, 
Letter the 28th, Jewiſh Letters, 
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there are as many Gods as there are Atoms in the 


Unverſe*, 


SECT. IX. That Matter is mt cocternal with Gad. 


NOME Philoſophers, who allow that God is a 


ſpiritual Being, fall into another Error ; they - 


will have it that Matter is coeternal with God : 
They ſay, that they cannot conceive how it 
could be created and formed out of nothing. But 
they might be evidently convinced of the Almighty 
Power of God, if they would but attentively 


conſider themſelves. * 

They will there obſerve, that they began to 
exiſt but a few Years ago. When Tay they I 
don't ſpeak of the Matter which their Bodies ar 
compoſed of, ſince that Matter was already creat- 
ed, and that it began only at the Time of the 
Formation of their Bodies, to be modified in that 
certain Manner; but J mean that thinking and 
intellectual Principle, which is in them, and 


which I regard as really themſelves, I don't 


think that they imagine, or will dare to ſay, 
that they have exiſted from all Eternity, and 
have always been thinking Beings; they muſt 


therefore own, that they began to exiſt ſome few 
Years ago. Now, how can they perſuade them- 


ſelves 


® Is it not the moſt inconceivable thing in the World . 
that Matter, which has no Senſation or Knowledge, conforms it- 
ſelf perfectly to the eternal Laws? that it has an Activity, which 


never errs from the Courſe it ought to keep; and that among 
the numberleſs Properties it is endued with, there is none but 


what performs it's Functions with the utmoſt Regularity ? Can 
we conceive any Laws that were not eſtabliſhed by intelligentCauſe ? 
Can we conceive any, that are punctually executed by a Cauſe 


Which knows nothing of them, nor that has itſelf any Exiſtence 
in the World? | 
Bayle Continuation des Penſces diverſes ſur les Cometas, 


om, I, p. 526, 
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ſelves that it is difficult for an omnipotent Power, 
who can-create a thinking and intellectual Being, 
to form a Subſtance that is meerly material out of 
nothing *? It is at leaſt as far above our Capacity 
to conceive one, as it is to underſtand the other : 
Nay, if we duly conſider theſe two different Cre- 
ations, that of a thinking and intellectual Prin- 
ciple will appear to us even more incomprehen- 
{ible than that of Matter. Beſides, tho' we can- 
not comprehend a Thing, it is ridiculous to deny, 
for that Reaſon, that it can be, and thereby limit 
the Power of God; and the more ſo, as we are al- 
ready convinced in ourſelves, that he ' has created 
a thinking and intellectual Being out of nothing; 
a Being that is far more perfect than meer Matter, 
which has no Knowledge, and which we cannot 
ſay is coeternal with God, without giving into a 
monſtrous Error: For whatever is not created is 
neceſſarily infinite, ſeeing there is nothing that can 
bound or limit it T. It Matter therefore were 
eternal with God, there would be two Infinites, 
God and Matter. To this Argument I may alſo 
add another as conyincing, viz. That if Matter be 
uncreated, God could not deſtroy it, ſeeing a 
Thing that is not created can have no End. The 
Deity therefore could not be Almighty, and Mat- 
ter would be independant upon him. Now, is it 
not abſurd to admit of a Being coeternal with 
God, yet independant upon him, and of * 
| = 

1 fa merely material, that is to ſay untbinking, becauſe you 
will ſee rat By or at leaſt I ſhall endeavour to prove, that it 
is not impoſſible but that our Souls may be materia; and that an 
ones and ſpiritual God can give Thought to Matter, So I have 
all along made uſe of the Terms, thinkinz and net thinking Being, 


inſtead of material and immaterial, ſhewing that God, who is ne- 


cettarily ſpiritual, has made all other Beings, thinking or not 
thinking material. 


7 Omne ens creatum neceſſe eſt ex ſe infiuĩ tum & illimitatura 


eſte, non habet enim a quo limitetur,  - C 
Simiglecius de Baptiſmo adverſus Moſcorovium, p. 40. 
5 
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Extenſion? would not that be to admit of two 
Gods, or two infinite Powers? | 

You ſee, Madam, that one muſt be blind, not 
to perceive plainly the abſolute” Neceſſity of a 
Being who is ſupremely good, powerful, wiſe, 
ſpiritual, eternal, and the Creator of all Things, 
As to the Difficulties which are brought concern- 
ing the Origin of natural and moral Evil, we need 
only anſwer, that J am as certain that there is a 


God, a, I am convinced of my own Exiſtence, [_ 


Clearly * that Gad cannot be the Author of Evil ; 
and if he permits it, it is becauſe it 1s neceſſary it 
be ſo. Lade not embarraſs my Mind any fur- 

ther I acknowledge my Ignorance, I own 1 cannit 
rebend any Thing of the Myſteries relating io the 
"Unhappineſs of the Creatures. But though there is 
ene Thing which I cannot comprehend, I ought not 
for that Reaſon to rejeft a Thing whoſe Truth I am 


fully convinced of; he muſt be a mad Man who wil 
adi in that Manner, 


3 EC T. x. Of our Ignorance concerning the Natur | 


of the Soul. 


of the Nature of the Soul as we do now-a- 


A LL the ancient Philoſophers knew as little 
ys, and as all Men will do to the End of the 


World. It will always be impoffible for us to 


know how this Being or Subſtance, which is in us, 
and which we look upon as ourſelves, is united to 


a certain Aſſemblage of Animal Spirits, which are in 


a continual Flux or Frm e ſhall never be 
able to comprehend how this thinking Being, 
- Which we-call the Soul, can have the Power to think 
and remember, when it is out cf an organized Body 
_ ble ours. Reaſon can flever inform us whether it 
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be material or immaterial; and Revelation only 
can ſolve our Doubts concerning the Mortality of 
Immortality of this thinking Subſtance, which we 
call the Soul. | 

Every Philoſopher has defined the Soul in a diffe- 
rent Manner. The Ancients were only agreed in 
this ſingle Point, that it is material; for all the 
nice Turns which have been made in our Time, 
to prove that ſeveral Pagan Philoſophers owned 
the Spirituality of the Soul are frivolous, ridicu- 
lous, and eaſily anſwered. If it be confidered, 
that all the Ancients, except Plats, held God to 
be corporeal, and that they looked upon his Senti- 
ment as unſupportable and unintelligible *, it 
will eaſily be granted, that it is abſurd to ſay, that 
People who make God material can believe the 
Soul to be immaterial. 

The Pagans, at leaſt ſome of them, diſtinguiſh- 
ed the Soul from the Spirit, Anima & Mens. But 
by this Diſtinction they did not underſtand what 
ſome of our modern Philoſophers do, to wit, that 
the Soul Anima, 1s the Principle of Life ; and the 
Spirit Mens, the Principle of Reaſon, which is an 
incorporeal and immortal Being, and is properly to 
be conſidered as the real Soul, the other being only 
the vital Principle, which we have in common 
with Brutes. However great the Difficulty is to 
ſupport this Opinion, yet it is looked upon as or- 
thodox. Macrobius and Ladtantius have maintain- 
ed it openly, without having been cenſured for it. 
* The Spirit, ſays the former, is properly the Un- 
derſtanding, which we cannot doubt but is 
* ſomething, that is more divine than the Soul.” 
Here follows the Aſſertion of the ſecond. It is 
difficult to know whether or no the Soul be the 
* ſame Thing that the Spirit is.“ 


Vopr. II. C When 


*. Quod Plato fine corpore Deum eſſe cenſet id quale poſſit in- 
elligi non poteſt. Cicero de Natura Deorum, Lib, I, 
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When the Pagan Philoſophers diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween the Soul and the Spirit, they did not take 
them to be two diſtinct and ſeparate Beings from 
each other: but they conſidered the Spirit as a 
Modification produced from the Soul x. To have 
a clear Idea of what the Ancients underſtood by 
Spirit, it muſt be conſidered, that ſome Philoſo- 
phers conceived it as the Motion of the Soul. Now, 
it is very certain that Motion has nothing corpo- 


real in itſelf, but it can have no Exiſtence without 


ſomething that is corporeal; for there could be no 
Motion, if there were no Matter. Thus, ac- 
cording to this Syſtem, the Spirit, which is no- 
thing but Motion, will be only a neceſſary Conſe- 
quence of the Materiality of the Soul, and cannot 
be regarded as a Being diſtinct from, and indepen- 
dant upon Matter. | 
Lucretius, who believed, as indeed did all the 
Epicureans, the Mortality of the Soul, (which, 
according to them, was only an Aſſemblage of 
very fine and ſubtle Atoms) diſtinguiſhed alſo be- 
tween" the Nature of the Soul and. the Nature of 
the Spirit T. We muſt cenſider, ſays he, in what 
the Nature of the Soul, and that of the Spirit con- 
fiſts. But they made them both corporeal ; and 
Lucretius would have it, that the Spirit conſiſts of 
extremely ſmall and fine Particles, as well as the 
Soul. 
As for the other Philoſophers, who have not ex- 
plained themſelves ſo clearly as the Eprcureans 
have done, and who are ſaid to have made a Diſ- 
tinction between the ſpiritual and material Soul, I 
maintain, that by the incorporeal Spirit, they 
meant 
* Nunc ani mum atque 2n'mam d'co conjuncta teneri. 
Inter ic, atque unem naturam conficere ex ſe, 


| Lycret. de P.crum Natura, Lib. I. Verſ. 137. 
+ Une an me atgue aninli coultct n tura v.d:ndum eft, 


Lucret, Lib, J. Verl, 132 
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meant only the Motion produced by the Soul, 
which they believed to be material. Is it pro- 
bable, that Perſons who made the Deity corpo- 
real, could acknowledge any other Being to be 
purely ſpiritual? All the Ancients therefore, 
never looked upon the Spirit, when they diſ- 
tinguiſhed it from the Soul, but as a Concomitant 
of Matter. They embroiled their Diſcourſes and 
Opinions with a Number of Diviſions and Subdi- 
viſions; and thoſe who came after them endea- 
voured to find in their muddled Notions, where- 


withal to ſupport their new Sentiments. The 


had done better, if, inſtead of hunting af- 
ter Authorities that are of no Uſe in ſuch an in- 
comprehenſible Article, they had frankly owned 
with St. Ferom, St. Auguſtine, and St. Gregory, 


that they could know nothing for certain of the 


Nature of the Soul, and that that Diſcovery is 
reſerved for the Life to come, : 

Plato, who no doubt gotacquainted with theBooks 

of Miſes, and the Religion of the Fetus, in his Tra- 
vels into Egypt, acknowledging the Spirituality of 
God, thought that the human Soul was a Part or 
Portion of God, as his Body was a Part of Matter. 
'Chis Opinion reſembles that of the Anima Mundi. 
But I am poſitive, that if any would carefully ex- 
amine all the different Syſtems of the ancient Phi- 
loſophers, he would find by reducing them to a 
certain Point, that they all nearly agree, if not ex- 
actly, in theirBelief of the Materiality of the Soul. 

Thales * maintained, that the Soul was a Na- 
ture without Reſt, This Definition evidently 
proves what I have been ſaying concerning the Diſ- 
tinction of the Soul and Spirit; for what is a Na- 
turt without Reſt, but a perpetual Motion. 


C 2 Anaxs - 
ales was the firſt who defined the Soul to be a Nature, 


which always moved itſelf by it's own Energy, P!utarch, Lib, IV. 
ot the Opinions of the Philoſophers, Chap, II, 
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Anaximander ſaid, that the Soul was a Com po- 
fition of Earth and Water. It need not coſt a 
Man much Trouble of thinking, to ſay, that he 
believed a Thing to be material, that was com- 


poſed of Matter. | 
Empedocles placed the Exiſtence of the Soul in 


the Bloc x. His Opinion had ſome Appearance 
of Probability; for Experience teaches us, that 
every Creature ceaſes to live as ſoon as it has loſt 


all it's Blood. 
Some other Philoſophers ſaid, that it was a ce- 


lijtial Fire ; and others that it was Harmony t; 
others 


* Empedocles animum eſſe cenſet cordi ſuffuſum ſanguine, 
Cicer. Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lb. I, Cap. IX, 
Virgil makes an Illuſion to this Opinion, when he ſays, in the 
nint h Book of his Hneis, ſanguineam vomit ille an mam. 
+ Zenoni Stoico animus ignis vdetur. : 
Cicer. Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lib, I. Cap. IX. 
F:irgil likewiſe makes an IIluſion to this Opinion, in the 
fixth Book cf his /Encis, Ignis eſt ollis vigor & celeſt's origo. 
ft What follows is what Cicero ſays concerning Harmony, 
Ariftexenes, who was a Muſician and Philoſopher, pretends, 
that in the ſame Manner as Harmony is cauſed in ſinging, and 
muſical Inſtruments, by the Proportion of the Concords ; ſo 
likewiſe all the Parts of the Body are diſpoſed in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that the Soul reſults from the Relation that they have to 
each other, He certainly borrowed this Idea from the Art 
wh'ch he profeſſed. However, he was not the firſt who main- 
tained th s Opinion; for Plate had ſpoke of this Harmony a 
long while beſore, and had amply d ſcourſed concerning it.“ 
Proxime, autem - Ariſtoxenus, muſicus idemque philoſophus, 
ipſius corpor's intentionem quandam, vclut in cantu & fidibus, 
quz2 harmonia dic tur; fic ex corporis totius natura & figura va- 
rios motus cieri, tamquam in cantu ſenos. Hic ab artificio ſuo 
non receflit z & tamen dix t aliquid, qued ipſum quale effet, erat 
multo ante & dictum & explanatum a Platone. 
C'cer, Fuſcul. Quæſt. Lib. I. Cap. X. 
ft Xencrates, following the arcient Pr nciples of Py:bagoras, 
who maintained that Numbers had infinite Virtues and Quahties, 
>Merted that the Sou! was deſtitute ot Form, and void of Corpo- 
reity ; and only confifted in Number, Xenocrates animi figuiam 
& quaſi corpus negavit eſſe, verum numerum dixit eſſe, cujus vis, 
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ut jam antea Pythagoræ viſum erat, in natura maxima eſſet. Id. 
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others number * Ariſtatle, who is always very de- 
ciſive, even in Things that he did not underſtand, 
defines the Soul to be an Action that gives Motion to 
the Body, which he calls Entelecheia. Am I ever 
the wiſer with regard to the Nature of the Soul, 
aſter this Definition than I was before ? Had not 
Father Mallebranche Reaſon to ſay, Certainly a 
Man muſt have a deal of Faith to believe Ar:/totle 
thus, ſeeing he only gives us logical Reaſons, and 
explains the Effects of Nature only by the confuſed 
Notions of the Senſes ; particularly, when he bold- 
ly decides Queſtions, which we cannot ſee it will 
ever be poſſible for Men to decide; for which Rea- 
ſon Ariflatle takes ſpecial Care to inform us, thatt 
his Word in many Things muſt be taken witho ut 
any further Proof, for that Author lays it down as 
an inconteſtable Maxim, di r. r. u Toy A. Ta 
a Learner muſt believe. 

Is it not a hundred Times more prudent, more 
honourable, and more worthy of a Philoſopher, 
to own that we are ignorant of what we do not 
know, than to amuſe People with meer cant 
Terms inſtead of Reaſons ? Does not Lucretius fol- 
low Nature much more than Ariſtotle, and conſe- 
quently is more worthy of our Regard ? He owns, 
that we are ignorant of the Nature of the Soul ; 
and that we cannot demonſtrate whether or no it is 
born with the Body, or whether or no it dies with 
it; or whether or no it paſſes into other Bodies, 
according to the Syſtem of thoſe Philoſophers, who 

C 3 hold 


Mallebranche recherche de la verite, Lib. III. p. 180. 
1 Enoratur enim que fit natura animai, 
Nata fit, an contra naſcentibus infinuetur, 
Et fimul intereat nobis cum morte dirempta, 
As tenebras erci viſat, vaſtaſſue lacunas, 
An fecudes alias divinitus infinuet ſe, 
Lucret, de Nat. Rerum, Lib. I, Verſ. 113, &c. 
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hold a Metempſychoſis, or Tranfmigration of 
Souls *. 

We ſhould at this Day be ftill in the ſame Un- 
certainty, Madam, that the Ancients were, if 
Revelation had not determined our Belief ; but in 
as much as it determines our Doubts, and yet does 
not clear them up, Iam going to tell you the Rea- 
ſons pro and contra, upon which they ground their 
Opinions, who hold the Materiality or Immateri- 


ality of the Soul, 


SECT. XI. Ihether or no the Soul be material? 


HE fuft Difficulties that are formed againſt 

the Spirituality of the Soul, arife irom the 
different Manners in which Men pretend it has it's 
Riſe. Some Philoſophers ſuppoſe, that the Soul 
grows by little and little, in Proportion as the Bo- 
dy becomes organized in the Womb of the Mo- 
ther. But an inſurmountable Difficulty is here 
objected, viz. that it is impoſſible for a Thing that 
is corporeal to become incorporeal. Thus if the 
Soul at the firſt be material, it can never become 
ſpiritual, which proves the Neceſſity of the Ma- 
teriality of the Soul. Thomas Aquinas had a Mind 
to evade this Abſurdity, but he only added one 
Difficulty to another ; he ſays, that the Animal 
and the Soul, which exiſted before the Arrival or 
Creation of the ſpiritual Soul, both die ; and that 
here is formed a new Animal, which is actuated 
by the ſpiritual Soul. Now, as God always acts 
by 


® Tſe ego, nam memini Trejani tempore belli 


Pantboides Euphorbus eram, --=- == | 
Ovid. Metamorph. Lib. XV. Ver. 160. 


Conſult the fifth Part of the Secret Memoirs of the Republic 
of Lotters, where I have ſpoke at large of this Opinion of Py- 
thageras, 
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by the moſt ſimple and natural Ways, I demand to 
what Purpoſe there ſhould be a double Creation 
of two Souls, and two Animals? Alſo by what 
Means, or by what Experiment, St. Thomas could 
come at the Knowledge of this, and what evident 
Proofs he could give of that Change of the Soul? 

Some learned Men aſſert, that the Embryo is 
inanimate till the fortieth Day, when the Parts of 
the Body are formed; but this Notion only adds 
new Strength to thoſe who hold the Materiality 
of the Soul, How is it poſſible, ſay they, for the 


ſeminal Power, which is not aſſiſted by any Principle 


ef Life, to produce vital Actions? Now, if you 
grant, ſay they, that there is a Primciple of Life in 
the Seed, that is(capable of producing the Formation 
of the Parts, and giving them Motion and Action, 
by improving this Principle, and giving it Power to 
increaſe and att freely by perſect Organs, it is eaſy te 


ſee, that it may and even muſt became. what we call 


the Soul, which conſequently is material. 

There is alſo another Opinion, which many 
Philoſophers hold, ts wit, that our Soul takes it's 
Origin from our Parents, by Means of the ſeminal 
Virtue, and that at firſt it is only a vegetative Soul, 
like that of a Plant, and that afterwards it becomes 
ſenſitive as it increaſes, and at laſt is made rat io- 
nal by the Co-operation of God. But this Opini- 
on is attended with all the Difficulties, that attend 
the others, which I have been ſpeaking of, where 
we are obliged to ſuppoſe the Materiality of the 
Soul ; without this Suppoſition, we muſt, in the 


firſt Place, defend the Succeflion of theſe three 


Souls, contrary to the plain and ſimple Ways, by 
which God always acts, and who at the firſt might 
have made it a reaſonable Soul ; and then we muſt 
prove how a corporeal Thing can become incorpo- 
real, as the reaſonable Soul cannot have the ſame 

Y e C 4 Eſſence 
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Eſſence that the ſenſitive has; and if it be true, 
that Matter is incapable of Reaſoning ; and-if the 
reaſonable Soul be the ſame with the ſenſitive, only 
more pure or refined, it muſt then neceſſarily be 
material. Now, this is the Syſtem of the Epicu- 
reans, except that the Soul, according to the Pa- 
gan Philoſuphers, had a Power of bringing itſelf to 
Perfection; whereas, according to our Chriſtian 
Philoſophers, it is the Power of God that brings 
it to Perfection; but the Materiality of the Soul is 
always the ſame on both Sides. Some Philoſo- 
phers again make the Soul an abſolutely ſimple and 
incorporeal Subſtance; they avoid by this, it is 
true, ſome D fficuolties that attend the others; but 
then they meet with new ones in their ſtead; for 
they cannot explain how the Soul, which is an incor- 
poreal Subſtance, can receive corporeal and organic 
Faculties, or, in ſhort, how Matter can act upon 
Spirit, or Spirit upon Matter ** All that they can 
ſay in anſwer to theſe Queſtions contains only ſome 
weak Reaſonings, and Scholaſtic Subtleties, which 
ought never to have been imitated by thoſe who 
have ſo ſeverely condemned them with a View 
to explain Myſteries and Secrets which they did not 
underſtandf. I don't blame them for giving their 
Opinions. as all other Philoſophers have done, up- 
on doubtful Subjects But J wiſh that they had 
not been fo poſitive about the Truth of them; 
and that they had given their Opinions as probable 


Con- 


* How ean the Soul receive vital Actions, which are alſo 
corporeal ? ſeeing they are inherent, they ought w be received n- 
to the ſame Principle that produced them; and thus it ſignifies 
nothing ſaying, that the corporeal are received into the Body, 
ſeeing the Soul is the Principle which produces hem; or into 
the Faculties themſelves, ſeeing the Faculties are really and truly 
the ſame thing that the Soul is, and that conſequently they are 


d ſtnct Bodies. 


B-rnier's Abregé de la Philoſ. de Gaſſendi, Tem. V. p. 482. 
+ This relates to the Camteſi ans. 
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true, Conjectures, and not as abſolute Demonſtrations * 
the It is in vain for them to cry out, that we can 
only not conceive how Matter can be capable of 
y be Thought. They will ſee, provided they reflect 
picu- ever ſo little without Prejudice, that it is not 
Pa- more difficult for us, with regard to our Ideas, 
If to to conceive that God is able to join to the Idea, 
ſtian which we have of Matter, the Faculty of Ihink- 
ings ing, as to know and comprehend, how he unites 
ul is WF to this Faculty of Thinking another Subſtance. 
loſo- We are intirely ignorant in what Thought 
and conſiſts, and to what ſort of Subſtance God has 
it is given the Faculty of Thinking; and it is limit- 
but ing the Power of the Almighty to imagine, that 
for he cannot give Senſe and Perception to certain 
cor- minute Particles of Matter, which he has created, 
anic and unites together, as he thinks fit. Since we 
pon muſt allnw, ſays Locke, that God has annexed Ef- 
can fects to Motion, which we can no way concerve Mo- 
ome tion able to produce, what reaſon have we to con- 
hich clude, that he could not order them to be produced, 
who WW in Subject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well 
iew as in a Subject we cannot conceive the Motion of Mat- 
not ter can any way operate upon ? 
heir However firm in their Sentiments thoſe Philo- 
U ſophers may ſeem, who maintain with Aſſurance, 
had that God cannot communicate Lite and Percep- 
2M 3 tion to a ſolid Subſtance, it may be, they would 
able be leſs tenacious of their Opinions, if they would 
on- conſider without Prejudice, how difficult it is 1 
100 Jun Senſation to extended Matter, and Exiſtence to 
den- a Thing that has no Extenſion- Many great Men, 
nifies and even ſome Fathers of the Church, have be- 
7 Ned the Soul to be material. Tertullian ſays, 
truly * 5 that 


* Ut poteco explicabo, nec tamen ut Pythius Apollo certa ut 
432. fint, et fixa quæ dixero, Cicer. Tuſcul Quzft. Lib. I. 
T Locke's Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding, Lib. LV, Cap. 3, 
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that the Soul is a Body, and that it wiuld be nothing 
without it, every Thing that is being a Body *. And 
St. Auguftine, far from having haughtily refuted this 
Opinion, he, who believed however the Soul to 


be of a ſpiritual Nature +, ſeems to excuſe it, 


when he tells us that Te: tull an believed the Soul 
to be a Body, becauſe he could not conceive it 
incorporeal; and that he was afraid, that it would 
be nothing, if it were not a Body. 
Notwithſtanding thoſe, who deny the Materia- 
lity of the Soul, affect to ſhew a Contempt of their 


Opponents, yet, there have been in all Ages, ſome 


of that Opinion, who are venerable for their 
Knowledge and Learning. For not to mention 
the ancient Philoſophers, and confine myſelf to 
the Moderns, Averroes and Calderine Politian and 
Pompenatius. Ceſalpin and Taurell, Cremonin and 
Berigard, Jiviani and Hobbs were Men of ſuch 


Learning, that they ought not to be treated with 
ſuch Contempt . 


If tne Truth of an Opinion depended upon the 
Greatneſs of the Genius of thoſe, ho have main- 


tained 


Cum autem fit (loquitur de anima) habeat neceſſe eſt al- 
quid per quod eſt ; fi habeat alquid per qucd ef}, hee erit cos pus 
ejus. Omne qucd eſt corpus eſt ſu! generis ; nihil eſt in corpe- 
rale, niſi quod non eſt, 

Tertullianus de Carne Chriſti, Cap. XI. 

7 Auzuftinus de Anima et eius Origine. Lib. IV. Cap. 23. 

I might hee cite a gercat Number of the ancient Fathers, who 
have believed the Soul to be material, and have exploined them- 
ſelves, iormally concerning it, fuch as O, gin, Yin, Athes 
nag oras, Theophilus, Tatian, Arncbus; but I refer the Reader to 
What I have ſald of it in Memoirs of the Rep. Hick of Letters, 
ard in the frt and ſecond Volumes of the. rew Edition of Ca- 
Bal iſti x Letters. There they will find the Origins! Paſſ-ges, 
bie will justify what is here advanced, and wh.ch the Learned 
are ;ufficiently copvinced of 

1 1 do not here mention in this Liſt, either Stincſa or Farirt, 
becauſe they were protefl.4 Atheiſts 3 and though, among them 
1 have nam:4, ſom. have been ſuſpected of Athe. im, yet they never 
Openly malta. ud it. 
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tained it, it would be eaſy, to prove the Uncer- 
tainty of the Materiality or 8 of the 
r. 


Soul, from the Authority of the great Locte, 
whom [I believe I may ſafely put in Parallel with 
Des Cartes and Mallebranche, and that their moſt 
zealous Followers will not, I fancy, think it an 
unjuſt Compariſon. But I have often ſaid, that 
the Labours of the Learned ought to contribute 
towards the finding out of the Truth, and not to 
hide the Uncertainty thereof under the Vail of 
Authority. But be that as it will, I ſhall here in- 
fert a Paſſage from that celebrated Philoſopher. 
He who will give himſelf leave to conſider freely, 
and look into the dark and intricate Part of each 
Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able to de- 
termine him fixedly for or againſt the Soul's Ma- 
teriality. Since on which Side faever he views it, 
either as an unextended Subſtance, or as a thinking 
extended Matter; the Difficulty to conceive either, 
will, whilſt either alone is in his Thoughts, ſtill drive 
him 10 the contrary Side. 


SECT. XII. I/hether or no the Soul be Materiat 
and Mortal F ? 


ATHER Mallelranche, who affected to 
ſhew a great deal of Contempt for Montagne, 
becauſe he ſeemed at a Difficulty in reſolving the 
Queſtion of the Immateriality and Immortality of 
the Soul, has himſelf given but very weak Proofs 
of them both. Je Soul, ſays he, being a Thinking 
Subflance muſt be mortal; becauſe it is not con- 
ceivable, that a Subſtance can become nothing. To 
8 imagine” 

* Locke's Eſſay upon Human Underſtinding, Lib. IV. Cap. 3. 

+ We h:r- exammne this Queſtion by the Aſſiſtance only of the 
Light of Jature, as People would do, that have received no In- 


furmotion f om Revclatien, 
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imagine ſuch a Thing, we muſt have Recourſe to the 
extraordinary Omnipotence of God X. 

I would aſk Father Mallebranche, why it is ne- 
ceſſary to have Recourſe to the extraordinary Om- 
nipotence of God, to permit a Subſtance, that had 
a Beginning to have an End? As for me, I am 
of Opinion (and believe I have the Majority of 
Mankind on my Side) that it requires no greater 
Power to annihilate any Subſtance, than it does 
to create it out of nothing. Thus, if God, when 
he created the Sou}, decreed that it ould have 
an End, it will be as caſily deſtroyed, as it was 
made. Father Mallelranche may reply, that if 
God does not annihilate the Soul, it remains eters 
nally, I allow, that if God pleaſes it may be fo; 
but ſtill it remains to be proved, that God is 
abſolutely obliged to make the Soul eternal. Till 
then no Man is obliged to believe, that a created 
Subſtance cannot have an End. And it is to no pur- 
poſe, in this Caſe, t9 have Recourſe to the extraor- 
dinary Onnipotence of God to conceive ſuch a Thing 
poſſible And here Father Mallebranche has no right to 
confirm his Opinion by Revelation, becauſe the 

ueſtion is only, whether or no we can prove 
as Philoſophers, the Immortality and Immateria- 
lity of the Soul, by Reaſon or the meer Light of 
Nature. 

The next Argument that he brings for the ſup- 
port of his Opinion, is as little convincing as the 
former. The Soul is immortal, ſays he, becauſe it 
cannot corrupt, nor be diſſolved into Vaponrs or Air; 
for it 1s evident, that that which cannot be divided 
into an mfinite Number of Parts cannot corrupt, nor 
be diſſolved into Air. I could wiſh that this Phi- 
loſopher would do me the Favour to tell me how 
he certainly knows, that the Soul cannot be diſ- 

ſelved 

# Mailebranche de la Recherche, Lib, IV. Cb. 7. p. 428. 
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neither Length, Breadth mr Thickneſs ; thus there. 
ore it is not a Mode of an extended Subſtance, If 
it be not the Mode of an exteided Subſtance, it muſt 
then be a Mode of an incor poreal Subſtance : for ſee- 
ine it ex/ls, and that tt is @ real aud true Meade, 
but in nj. 6a wr: preal ard ex. ended Subſtance, 
„ mult nic, Zarih be incorporeal, ani without Ex- 
{01:/-n,, 2C2 15 plainly denoted by the [Ford Spiritual, 

adam, is he ſhort and preciie manner, 
Jv he argfrans maintain the Spirituality 
oO! 3% And if ycu grant them thus far, 
it 4: be eaſy for them to. prove clearly from 
Deng the Immortality of the Soul. The De- 
ft ut'm of one Subjlance ſay they, does net cauſe 
the Deſt: udtion of anoiber, Tor: an extended Sub- 
flance berg diftin from a ſpiritual one, they arg 
ne. nccefarily deftreyed together, Beſides, the ex- 
tended Si 3 nat intirely deftroyed ; there ts 
on a Change, Na Diſſelution of ſame of the Parts 
of Matter, which altbays continues naturally the 
fame ; as if we break a Clck in Pi leces, none of the 
S.bflance of it is de/?royed, though. we ſay the Clock 
i deſirogeds Thu. a Cubflance is aid to be defiroy- 
ed, becauſe the Parts there are dijaived. Ss the 
Soul, WhHUH is a ſpiritual Subſdauce, can never be de- 
firrzed, beca:je it is not diviſible, nor has any Parts, 
ard conſequently muſi be immortal. 

However ſtrong and concluſive theſe Reaſons 
may ſcem to be, do not think, Madam, that by 
granting the Car teſians the Spiritu-lity of the Soul, 
they have a right to conclude from thence, t chat 
it muſt be abſolutely immorcal, For, when they 
ſay the Soul, not being compoſed of Parts, nor 
capable of Diviſion, cannvt be deſtroyed, they do 
not reſolve the Difficulty, that God might create 
the Soul a Spiritual Being, and yet ordain — - 
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mould die with the Body. Every thing, that had 


a Beginning, may have an End. He that created 
Matter out of nothing can annihilate it, and he that 

created the Spirit, could have created it mortal, or 

can make it fo, if he pleaſes. Thus, though we 

ſuppoſe the Soul to be ſpiritual, we have no evi- 

dent Proof that it muft be immortal, it Revela- 

lation had not aſſured us it is ſo. And the Ob- 

jection that is made, that as it is not compoſed 

of Parts, nor capable of Diviſion, it cannot there» 

fore be deſtroyed, is of no Force, only ſo far as 
we ſuppoſe that the Creator ordained it to be 
Immortal; ſince he who creates a thing out of 
nothing, be it ſpiritual or corporeal, may aſſign 

a time when it ſhall return to nothing again; 

unleſs any imagines, that it requires a much greater 

Power to annihilate a Being, than it does to create 
it, and that God has privately inſtructed a certain 
Philoſopher how far his Power extends. 

Father Mallebranche therefore: ad vo reaſon to 
treat Montagne Vith ſo much Contempt, becauſe 
he did not evidently {ce the Nece it of the doul's 
Immortality. I defy ail the Ph loſophers in the 
World, provided they have no Recourſe to the 
Authority of Revclation, to prove that it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, that the Soul ſnow be im- 
mortal, by granting them the vantage, that it 
is a Fplrit. ir 

You conceive, Madam, that they who main- 
tain that the Soul is material, heve alſo much 
greater reaſon to diſpute its Immortality ; I am 
going theri fore to let you ſee an Examination of 
the Argunients they make uſe of, and alſo of thoſe 
of their Opponents, 


SECT, 
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SECT. XIII. That there are ns evident Progfi 
againſt the Materiality of our Souls. 


y HE Carteſians lay it down as a certain and 
evident Principle, that Thought is nothing 
more than a Mode of an extended Subſtance, - But 
may we not query of them in this manner? e 
told you that God cannot communicate Thought to meer 
Matter? How came you by the Knowledge of it? 
do revealed it to you? It is by R-fleftion, ſay they, 
that we conclude that the Soul muſt be abſoluted ſpi- 
ritual. Ie fee that Matter, be it ever ſo fine, or 
whatever Motion it has, is not capable of Reaſon- 
ing; and from thence we infer, that the Soul, which 
reaſons, cannot be material We know, 
© ſays Des Cartes, that for to be, we want nel- 
© ther Extenſion, nor Figure, nor local Reſidence, 
© nor any other Thing, which can be attributed 
* to Body; and that we are for this very reaſon 
© only, becauſe we think *. Bur this is far from 
being either evident or proved. For we may main- 
tain on the other hand, that we do not know 
that we exiſt, and we think, only becauſe we 
are extended ; that is to ſay, that our Soul, which 
is material, has a Power to think. "Though we 
cannot conceive, however fine and light Matter 
may be, or whatever Motion it may have, how 
it can acquire Thought; yet we mult not ſup- 
poſe, that God cannot, by ways unknown to us, 
inveſt it with a Faculty of Thinking. Thus the 
foregoing Point will always remain undetermined, 
to wit, the proving that God cannot inveſt Mat- 
ter with the Property of Thinking, till it can be 


ſhewa that the Power of the Deity is ſo limited, 
that 


Des Cartes Principes de Philoſophie, Liv, I. p. 6. 
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that he cannot make Brutes rational Creatures, 
without changing the Eſſence of their Souls, and 
conſequently without giving them others ; till then, 
I fay, we have a right to maintain, that there is 
no evident Proof againſt the Materiality of the 
Soul. 
The Manner is very comic l, and yet very weak, 
which ſome Philoſophers make uſe of, to prove 
that God cannot communicate the Faculty of 
Thinking to Brutes. Thought, ſay they, is the Mode 
of a ſpiritual Subſtance; now the Soul of Brutes be- 
ing Material, God cannot give them the Faculty of 
Thinking, becauſe he cannot change the Eſſence of 
Things. But this is taking that for a Principle, which 
is diſputed. For the Queſtion is only to know, 
whether or no Thought be the Mode of a ſpi- 
ritual Subſtance, and whether or no Matter may 
not, by the Power of God, become ſuſceptible of 
Perception ? | 
The ſtaunch Carteſians diſclaim this Argument, 
becauſe, by one as remarkably abſurd, they pre- 
tend, that God can change the Eſſence of Things, 
and make a Stick be a Stick without an End ; 
which is of all Arguments the moſt ridiculous ; but 
yet they as obſtinately deny, that Matter is capable 
of Thinking. 


SECT. XIV. That the Soul of Brutes is a Proof, 
that Matter may be endued with a Power of 
Thinking. 


ATHER Mallebranche endeavours to de- 
monſtrate the Impoſſibility of the Materiality 
of the Soul, by proving that Brutes have none. 
But the Proofs which he'brings to uphold and ſup- 
port his Opinion, are rather glaring than ſolid. 
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If any can clearly concetve, ſays he, that Matter 
of any Form, be it ſquare, or rod, or oval, u 
Pain, or Pleaſure, &c. they may be aſſured, that 
the Souls of Brute, let them he as material as they 
will, are capable of Thinking. &c. Likewiſe, if 
any can conceive, that Matter extremely agitated up- 
wards and datumbards, in a circular, ſpiral, para- 
bolic, or «liptic Line, is Love, Hatred, Foy or Sor- 
row, he may ſay, that Brutes have the ſame *aſſions | 
that we have. But if this does nit appear to be 
fo, let nene ſay fo, unleſs he has a mind to ſay be 
for, we ought to affirm 
nothing but what the Mind concoives tos be. 

It is eaſy to anſwer theſe Objections, and from 
thence to raiſe others of equal Force for the ſup- 
port of the Materiality of the Soul; and we have 
a right to ſay to Father Mallebranche thus; ¶ you 
can concetve clearly, how a Thing which has no Exten- 
fron exi/ts, how a Thing, which has noParts, acts upan 
Matter, and vice verſa, how Matter as upon 
4 Thing, which has neither Extenſion, nor Breadth, 
nor Thickneſs, then you may effirm, that the Soul i 
an mcor poreal Subſtance ; but if you cannot conceiue 
how that can be, you muſt not ſay ſo, unleſs you have 
a mind to fay you know not what ——— for jou 
eught to affirm nothing but what you clearly concerue, 
And I believe yiu have Sincerity enough to own, that 
you are ignorant, or at leaſt do not certamly know, 
in what manner an catended Subſtance can act upon 
4 Tring that is not ſo, and which, being immaterial, 
has no Parts. | 

Father Mallebranche's Proofs therefore are like 
ſome Theatrical Dreſſes; like Buſkins that will 
fit any Player's Legs; there are only different 
ways of fitting them on ; and if we muſt judge 
of the Spirituality or Materiality of the Soul. only 
by the Clearneſs and Evidence of the different 
Arguments, 
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thoſe of his Adverſaries : however ſmall, ſays Gaf- 
ſendus *, the Part may be, that you take up in #e 
Brain, (he is ſuppoſed to ſpeak to the Soul of 
Des Cartes) it is nevertheleſs extended, and you are 
neceſſarily of the ſame Dimenſions with it; there- 
fore you are not without Extenſion, and you have 


al 

* Et deinde in cerebro ſolum, aut in exigua ſolum ejus parte: 
cernis idem plane incommode eſſe, quoniam quantulacumque fit 
illa pars, extenſa tamen eſt, et tu illi coextenderis, atque id. 
circo extenderis, particulaſ;ue particulis illius reſpondentes . 
An dic's te cerebri partem præ puncto accipere ? Incredbile ſanè; 
ſed efto punctum. Si illud quidem Phyſicum fit, eadem rema- 
net d fficultas, quia tale punctum extenſum eſt neque partibus 
prorſus caret, Si mathematicum, noſti pr.mum id niſi imagi- 
natione non dari, Sed detur vel fingatur pot us dari in cere- 
bro mathematicum punctum cui tu adjungaris, et in quo exiſtas, 
vide quam futura fit inut lis fictio. Nam ut fingatur, fic fingi 
debet, ut fis in concurſu nervorum per quos omnes partes in- 
formatæ anime tranſm ttunt in cerebrum ideas, ſ-u ſpecies re- 
rum ſenſibus pere e ptarum ad pr mum, nervi omnes n punctum 
non co eunt, ſed quia cerebro continuatz in pinealem medullam 
multi nervi toto dorſo in eam abeunt: ſeu qua, qui tendunt 
in medium caput, non in eundem cerebr locum d<finere depre- 
henduntur ſed demus concurrere omnes; nih lominus concurſus 
illorum in mathematico puncto eſſe nequiz, quia vide icet cor- 
pora, non mathematice lineæ ſunt, ut coire puſſint in mathema- 
ticum punctum. Et ut demus coire, fp ritus per illos traducti 
exire e nervis, aut ſubire nervos non poterunt, utpote cum corpora 
ſint, et corpus eſſe in non loco, ſeu tranſire per non locum, cu- 
juſmodi eſt punctum mathemat cum, non poſſit. 

Et quamvis dem us eſſe, et tranſire poſſe: attamen tu in puncto 
exiſtens, in quo non ſunt plagæ, dextra, ſin ſtra, ſuperior, infe- 
rior, aut alia, di judicare non potes unde adveniant, aut quid 
renuncient. Idem autem dico de iis, quos tu debeas ſentiendum, 
renunciandumve, et ad movendum tranſm'ttere, Ut præteream 
capi non poſſe, quomodo tu motum ill:'s imprimes, fi ipſe in 
puncto ſis, niſi ipſe corpus ſis, ſeu niſi corpus habeas, quo ills 
contingas, ſimulque propellas. Nam fi di cas illos per ſe moveri, 
ac te ſolummodo dirigere ipſorum motum; memento te alicubi 
negaſſe moveri corpus per ſe, ut proinde inferri poſſit te eſſe 
motus illius cauſam, Ac deinde explica nobis, quomodo talis di- 
reCtio fine aliqua tui contentione atque adco motione eſſe yaleat ? 
Quomodo contentio in rem aliquam, et motio illius, fine con- 
tactu mutuo moventis et mobilis ? Quomodo contactus fine cor- 
pore, quando (ut lumine naturali eft adeo perſpicuum) tangere nec 
tangi fine corpore nulla poteſt res? Pet, Gaſſend. Object. cont, 
Medit. Renat, Deſcartes, p. 32. & 33. | 
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%% Parts, however fine and impreceptihle they may 
„, which correſpond to his. I cannot believe, that 
=» i med at random, that you take for a Point, 
. ſmall Part to which you are united; but ſuppoſe 
„. you had recourſe to this Subter fuge, it muſt needs 
be that. this Point ſhould be either Phyſical or Ma- 
thematical. If it is Phyſical, the Difficulty remains, 
or a Phyſical Point is extended however ſmall it 
may be, and is not entirely without Parts. IF it 
be Mathematical, it is an imaginary Point, which 
has no other Exiſtence, but in our Imagination. But 
let us carry Matters to the utmoſt Extremity, and 
Iſboſe that it is paible that there may be one of theſe 
W nathematical Points found in the Brain; to which 
ou are intimately united, and in which you reſide : this 
Fiflion will be quite uſeleſs ; for notwith/landing this 
Suppeſition, you muſt neceſſarily be placed in the Con- 
courſe of the Nerves, by which all the Parts of the 
apelaſs Soul, tranſmit to the Brain the Idea. and 
Wo S/-cies of Things, which have been perceived and di- 
covered by the Senſes. However, take Notice that 
they all da not meet together in a ſingle Point; the 
Brain being continued and extended, as far as the ſpi- 
nal Marrow of the Back, ſeveral Nerves belonging 
to the Back, are terminated entirely in this manner, 
Beſides the Nerves which tend towards the middle 
of the Head do not end in the ſame Place of the Brain, 
but take their Courſe to diſtint: Parts. And though 
it ſhould be true that they meet all together, it would 
be ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that they are reunited in a 
mathematical Point, | 

Let us ſuppoſe, however, that this may be poſſible ; 
then the Animal Spirits, which flow through the 
Nerves, can neither get out, nor enter n, becauſe 
they are Bodies; and no Body can exiſt in a Point 
where there is no Space; which would be the Caſe 
if it was a mathematical Point, which has no Exi- 


lence 
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lence but what is imaginary. But I will make q 
fill farther Conceſſion, and allow that this likewi, 
may poſſibly be. J ant then how it is poſſible, that 
you who exift in a Point where there is neither Coun- 
tries nor Regions, where there, is neither right my 
left, nor high nor low, can diſcern, from whence 
any thing comes, or perceive the Impreſſion thereof: 
The ſame Difficulty relates to the Animal Spirits, 
which you are to ſend through the Body, in order 1 
communicate Sentiment and Motion thereto. Is it nt 
impoſſible that this can be done, if you exiſt mn q 
mathematical Point, if you are not a Body, or if yu} 
have not a Body, by whoſe means you touch and thruſt 
orward that which you animate ? If you ſay that 
the Spirits move of themſelves, and that you only di. 
rect their Motion, I deſire you would remember that 
you have acknowledged, that the Body has us Seſſ 
motion; thus I have a right, from your ewn Prini- 
ples, to conclude, that you are the Canſe of its M. 
tion. Be ſo kind as to teach us, how the Condut 
and Direction of the Spirits, may be performed with-Y 
eut ſame ſort of Contention, and conſequently withat 
fome Motion, and Impulfion en your Part. Tell ul 
by what means one thing can att upon another, ani 
put it in Motion, without the mutual Contact if 
the Things moving and moved, and without a real 
Pulſation, and how this Pulſation can be performel 
without a Body? For, m ſhirt, natural Light plain 
teaches us, and makes it evidently appear, that u- 
thing but Bodies can touch and be touched. | 
I am going on ſtill, Madam, to examine the 
Reaſons, which engaged Father Mallebranche to 
refuſe Brutes a Soul. As you ſee he maintains, 
as well as all the Cartefians, that Matter can never 
be capable of Perception, or Thought, he is oblig- 
ed to deprive Brutes of Souls intirely ; for if he 
ſhould grant them Souls, the reſult in his Syſtem 
would 
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Hula be, that they would be ſpiritual, which no 
W71i)o{pher durſt undertake to maintain. It is 


true, ſays he, that the Actions of Brutes denote 
Intelligence; for every Thing that is regulated 
denotes it ; even a Watgh denotes it; it is im- 
poſſible for Chance to make the Wheels thereof, 
and there muſt be an Intelligence to direct the 
Motions. In ſhort, all that we ſee done by 
Plants, as well as Animals, certainly denotes In- 
tellgence —— But, continues Father Malle- 
branche, this Intelligence is not from Matter 
it is as diſtin from Brutes, as that which ſets 
in order the Wheels of a Watch is diftin from 
the Watch. For this Intelligence appears to be 
infinitely wiſe and powerful. Thus in 
Animals there is neither Intell;:zence nor Soul. 
Otherwiſe we muſt ſay, that there is more In- 
telligence in the leaſt of Animals, nay, even in 
a ſingle Grain of Corn, than in the wiſeſt Men; 
for it is certain, that there are more differentParts 
therein, and it produces more regulated Mo- 
tions, than we can ever comprehend *.. 

For my part, I muſt ſay, if ever any Proofs were 


weak and inſufficient, theſe are ſuch. But that 
they may have their due weight, I ſhall here con- 
ſider them ſeparately one after another. 


In the firſt Place, Father Mallebranche lays it 


down as a Maxim, that the Intelligence, which 
we obſerve in Brutes, is not from Matter. But 
that he ought to have proved ; it is this very 
Theſs, that I have been ſhewing to be neither 
evident nor clear. When we reaſon from juſt 
Principles, it is eaſy to draw juſt Conſequences 
therefrom. But when theſe Principles are either 
falſe or doubtful, all the Conſequences which re- 


ſult 


* Mallebranche, Recherche de la Verite, Liv. IV, Chap. 7. 
2» 43t. | 
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ſult therefrom will be alſo either falſe or uncer. 
tain. Before we lay it down as a Maxim, that 
the Underſtanding, which we obſerve in Brutes, 
is not from Matter, we muſt prove that Matter 
is incapable of Senſation and Perception, and that 
even the Power of God cannot make it capable 
thereof. But, let us go on with the Examina- 
tion of Father Mallebranche's Arguments. * The 
Underſtanding, ſays he, that we obſerve in 
© Brutes, appears to be infinitely wiſe, and in- 
finitely powerful ; for that reaſon, there can be 
no Intelligence in Brutes themſelves; becauſe 
if the Intelligence, which we obſerve in them, 
proceeded from the r Soul, they would have a 
greater Perception and Underſtanding, than the 
moſt knowing amongſt Men, who cannot com- 
prehend the Motions and different Parts there- 
of ©.” 

Now, I cannot ſee for my Life, what Foun- 
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dation this honeſt Father builds upon, to think, 


that a Thing cannot be, becauſe it is above the 


Reach of human Knowledge. What ! becauſe 9 
our Underſtanding cannot comprehend how a 


Grain of Corn ſprouts out and grows in the 
Earth, muſt we ſay, that it does not grow ? In 
reality, 


We fee ſometimes that even Homer nods +. 


I am perſuaded it is with great Philoſophers, as 
it is with great Poets ; they ſometimes loſe them- 
ſelves. What would Mallebranche have ſaid if 
Montagne had aſſerted, that the Soul could not be 
immortal, becauſe he could not comprehend how 

it 


* Mallebranche, Recherche de la Verite, Liv. IV. Chap. 7. 
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it could be ſo? He would certainly have told him 
© You have no right to deny that a Thing may 
© be, becauſe you cannot conceive how it is made. 
« All that you have a right to do, is to deny 
© that a Thing can be, when you evidently know 
© that it is impoſſible.” Thus, though Father 
Mallebr anche cannot conceive how Brutes can 
have a material Soul, he has no right to affirm as 
he does, that * it is in a mechanical manner, and 
* without any real fear, that they avoid every 
thing that would hurt or deſtroy them ; that 
they eat without Pleaſure, and cry out without 
Pain; that they grow without being ſenſible 
of it, that they deſire nothing nor fear nothing; 
and that they are in ſhort, meer Machines, under 
the Care and Direction of the Deity, 

The more I examine this Opinion, the more 
extravagant I find it, and contrary to all our Ideas 
of Things. The leaſt Animals that we know ot, 
an Ant, or a Bee proves this Opinion to be falſe, 
which has no other Foundation than the pre- 
tended Belief of the Impoſhbility of the Materiality 
of the Soul, I aſk, if it is not as probable, that 
God ſhould give Perception to certain Atoms, 
and fine Particles of Matter, as to put it into the 
Power of Machines to act with ſo much Wiſdom, 
as to appear intelligent Creatures? But, I ſay fur- 
ther, and can maintain it, that Brutes have Souls 
that are capable of performing all the Operations 
that the Mind of Man is capable of; © firſt, of 
Conception; ſecondly, of reaſoning or collect- 
* ing their Thoughts ; and thirdly, of drawing juſt 
* Conſequences therefrom.” I perceive diſtinctly 
theſe three different Operations in a Dog, when 
I am teaching him to jump over a Stick; when 
he jumps over it, I coax him ; there is his firſt 
Thought ; but when he will not jump, I beat 
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him; there is his ſecond Thought; upon this he 
does not fail to leap over the Stick; and that js 
the Confequence of his two former "Thought, 
Thus, the Actions of the Dog may be reduced 
to the following Form of Argument. * If I jump 
© over the Stick, I am coaxed ; if I do not jump, 
© am beaten; therefore I will jump over it. 

If Brutes be meer Machines incapable of Senſe 
or Knowledge ; if they can feel neither Pain, nor 
Pleaſure, let the Carteſians give me a probable 
Reaſon, to ſhew that a Dog that dies of Grief 
upon his Maſter's Grave, is inſenſible of Friend- 
ſhip or Compaſſion. * If God has formed Ani. 
* mals in ſuch a manner, that they avoid only 
© mechanically, and without any fear whatever | 
* would hurt and deſtroy them ;* why does not | 
the Dog reſiſt that Motion of Grief, that occa- 
ſions his Death? Why does he not eat, but fe- 
fuſes the Food that is given him ? How 1s it that 
his ſorrowful and down-caſt look declares what 
oppreſſes his Soul? In truth, to maintain ſeriouſly 
that Brutes are meer Machings, or a Species of | 
Plants, is to maintain a Paradox beyond all. Senſe | 
and Reaſon. | 

If Brutes then have a material Soul, Senſation | 
is not incompatible with Matter; nay, it is ſul- 
ceptible of Senſation; and who can then deny, 
but that God can ſubt llize and purity it to ſuch 
a Degree, as that it may equal the Knowledge, 
which we obſerve in the Souls of Men ? 
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Carteſians againſt ihe Materiality of the Soul. 
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every one of which would alfo be a Soul. Thus 
© the Soul of a Horſe would really contain a mul- 
© titude of Souls to which Unity could not be 
« applied, but in the manner it is applied to a 
© Machine, or to a Confederacy of Men of the 
© fame Sentiments. —— There are ſome Ani- 
© mals, whoſe Parts being ſeparated have each of 
© them Motion and Senſation ; from whence it 
© is concluded, that the Soul of every Brute is 
© not the ſole Principle of their vital Actions, 
© A great many of the Schoolmen ſuppoſe, that 
© the Soul of a Dog, though it be material, is 
© indiviſible ; which is abſurd, Others ſay, it is 
* compoſed of integral Parts, Now, is not this 
© in reality ſaying, that the Soul of Brutes is an 
© Aſſemblage of many Souls ; as the Body of Brutes 
is an Aſſemblage of many Bodies?“ 

Theſe Objections have not the Force that the 
Carteſſans imagine they have. For God has Power 
to give, to any certain Number and Quantity of 
Atoms, the Faculty of Perception and Senſation, 
when they are connected together, in ſuch a man- 
ner as he thinks fit; and he may ordain at the 
ſame time, that as ſoon as this Connection is dil - 
ſolved and broken, thoſe very Atoms ſhall become 
inſenſible. | 

But may not ſome ſay, you compoſe a ſenſible 
hole of inſenſible Parts, which cannot be. | an- 
ſwer, that the Parts or Atoms, which compoſe 


the Loul, are not without Senſation ſo long as 


they are connected together, in the manner God 
has done it, to conſtitute the Nature of the Soul, 
but that they loſe that Senſation, whenever they 
are Ciſunited, and God permits them to be de- 
ſtroyed. And let none think it a ſtrange Thing 
that J maintain, that God can communicate Sen- 
ſation to that fine and ſubtile Matter, of which 
D 2 the 
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the Souls of Brutes are formed, and that after 
wards he deprives it of it again. For it is a very 
eaſy think for him, who was capable of making 
that Matter think, being modified after a certain 
manner to deprive it of Senſation, when the Fi. 
gure, Form, and Situation of it are changed, and 
there happens a Diſſolution of the Connection of 
its Parts; and it is by this Diviſibility, that we 
can eaſily account for the Mortality of the Souls 
of Brutes. But ſome may object further, and ſay, 
© Tf you allow that a'material Soul may be de- 
© ftroyed by Diviſibility, the Soul of Man muſt 
© be mortal, if it be material; for all Matter is 
© diviſible.” In anſwer to this Objection, I am 
going to ſhew you, Madam, that our Souls may 
be material, and yet indiviſible for two Reaſons, 
I ſhall alſo ſhew afterwards, that though there be 
Animals, whoſe Parts being ſeparated have each of 
them Motion and Senſation, yet none have there- 
fore a right to conclude therefrom, that the Soul 
of every Brute is not the ſale Principle of their vital 
Actions, provided they have a Soul, and it be material, 


SECT. XVI. That the Soul of Man conjifts o q 
two Parts, of which the one is rational, and the i 
other irrational, 


| HE Soul of Man may be divided into two 
Parts, whereof the one is rational, and the 

other ſenſitive. By the rational Part of the Soul, 
I mean the Mind or Underftanding ; and by the 
ſenſitive Part, I mean a Heat diffuſed through all 
the Parts of the Body, which Phyſicians and Phi- 
loſophers-call Calidum Innatum, and which we 
uſually-call the Vital Spirits. Theſe Spirits are 
the Principle of our Life; for when our Blood 
is 
2 
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taken from us, we die; becauſe the. vital Spirits 
are principally in the Blood ; with which they 
perpetually circulate, giving and diffuſing, by that 
means, Life to every Part of the Body. On the 
other hand, the rational Sout has its Reſidence in 
one ſingle Part, where it performs its Operations, 
Some ſay, that it reſides in the Brain, others in 
the pineal Gland, others in the Breaſt, and others 
in the Heart. 

Far from dwelling long upon this impenetrable 
Queſtion, I ſhall ſuppoſe with them, againſt whom 
I am diſputing, that it is in the Brain, or in the 
Heart, or where elſe they pleaſe. But at the 
ſame time, I ſhall maintain that it may be ma- 
terial, and incapable of being divided. The firſt 
Reaſon, that I alledge for this, is taken from the 
Omnipotence of God, who can, if he pleaſes, 
cauſe certain Parts of Matter to be connected 
and joined together in ſuch a manner, as that no 
Force or Power whatever can ſeparate them ; and 
though they may be divided in Imagination, they 
cannot be fo in reality, God ordaining that their 
Connection ſhould ſubſiſt e theſe 
fine Particles, which form the Soul in the Brain, 
not being ſubject to any Diſſolution, the Soul ſhall 
be immortal, though it be material. 

My ſeeond Reaſon for the Indiviſibility of the 
material Soul, is a Conſequence of the Indiviſibi- 
lity of Atoms Let us ſuppoſe that our reaſon- 
able Soul is only one of the ſmalleſt Atoms that- 
lodge in the pineal Gland; this Atom being in 
its Nature indiviſible, the Soul of conſequence muſt 
be indiviſible alſo. Thoſe who maintain that the 
Soul is a Subſtance, that has neither Extenſion, nor 
Breadth, nor Depth, will certainly find no fault 
with my making the Soul to conſiſt of one ſingle A- 
W ton, ſince it is ſomething that falls much more under 
D 3 the. 
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the Cognizance of the Senfes than an incorporeat 
Subſtance. However ſmall this Atom may be that 
forms the rational Soul, thoſe which compoſe the 
ſenſitive Soul (which we call the animal Spirits) 
may nevertheleſs act upon it. Fhus we can con- 
ceive how the rational Soul can join with, and 
be united to every thing that the ſenſitive Soul 
fecls or partakes of, ſeeing it may receive Im- 
pulſes therefrom ;3 whereas it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive, how a Subſtance which is not extended can 
act upon Matter, and Matter upon that which is 
not material. 

Thoſe Philoſophers, who maintain that the ratio- 
nal Soul is an unmixed immaterial Being, and who 
deny the Exiſtence of a ſenſitive Soul, are obliged 
to inveſt the Soul with two contrary Faculties. 
This muſt be ridiculous ; for it is abſurd to be- 
lieve that a Thing can be contrary to itſelf, For 
how can we make out this perpetual Conteſt, which 
is between the Senſes and the Underſtanding; that 
is to ſay, between the rational ang the ſenſitive Part, 


to be in an unmixed Soul? 7 /ee, ſays the Apoſtle, 


another Law in my Members warring againſt the 
Law of my Mind x. And the Syſtem, which ad- 
mits of a rational and ſenſitive Soul is far from 
being contrary either to Reaſon, or revealed Re- 
ligion. The Divines are of this Opinion, but un- 
der different Names, when they divide the Soul 
into two Parts, the ſuperior, and inferior. Burt 
it is in vain to ſuppoſe, that Man, having two 
Souls, can ſubſiſt after the Diſſolution or Deſtruc- 
tion of one of them, by ſaying, that if he has 
a ſenſitive Soul as brute Animals have, he may 


live (though his rational Soul be deſtroyed) ſuch a 


Life as thoſe Animals do. For in anſwer to this, 
I ſay, that God has united the rational and ſen- 
ſitive Soul together, in ſuch a manner, wy as 

| | on 
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ſoon as the rational Soul departs from the Body 
at the Call of God, the ſenſitive Soul is deſtroyed 
by the Diſſolution of its Parts. But ſome may 
ſiy perhaps, that as Brutes have but one Soul, 
there is no reaſon to believe that Men have two“. 


This Difficulty I am going to ſet in a clear Point 
of Light, ſo that by anſwering thoſe Philoſophers, 
who make this Objection, you may alſo ſee the 
Solution of another Argument, that is made uſe 


of by the Carteſzans. 

If brute Animals, ſay they, are capable not 
only of Senſe, but alſo of Knowledge, they muſt 
© needs have two Souls. For, if they have only 
© the ſenſitive Part, which is diffuſed throughout 


the whole Bodv, in proportion as we cut off 
any Part of their Body, we ſhould cut off a 
Part of their Underſtanding 3 But we ſee that 
Animals that are cut in two, have Life equally 
in both the ſeparated Parts. If yowanſwer, that 
that they have only a ſenſitive Soul, you muſt 
then allow that it may be divided, and of con- 

want © fequence 


A Difficulty alſo may be ſtarted upon the Arguments, which 
the following Paſſage ſufficiently clears up; fo that I did not think 
it of ſo great Importance, as to inſert it in the Bedy of this 
Ducourlſe, 

Some, perhaps, will ſay alfo, that Man would not then be 
a Whole of himſelf, unum guid, wnum per ſe, ſed duo. But, if 
Man being compoſed of ſo great a Diverſity of Parts, be never- 
theleſs ONE HIMSELP, as theſe Parts are very cloſely united; 
he may alſo, though compoſed of Body and Soul, be oN N= 
err, conſidering that one is the Power, and the other is the Act; 
or, if you will, the one is naturally fitted to receive, and the 
other to be received. The human Soul alſo will be one thing 
or itlelf, annum quid per ſe, confidering that the ſenſitive Part 
will be as the receiving Power, and the rational Part as the 
Act received; and the Compound of them both will be afterwards 
an Act fit to be received into the Body, and to make there- 
with one whole of itſelf, aliguid per ſe un; Though we ſay 
commonly, that every one of us is two; to wit, the iaward Man, 
and the outward Man; or the ſpiritual Man, and the animal 
Man, Bernier's Abrege de la Philoſophic de Gafſendi, Tom. V. 
Liv, VI, p. 437, 
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ſecuence it may be deſtroyed, or diminiſhed, 
A Dog, for Example, whoſe Leg is cut off, 
muſt have leſs Knowledge than another, ſeeing 
a Part of his Soul is taken away. A Man, who 
has loſt a Leg is not in that Condition, becauſe 
his Animal Spirits only are leſſened, or that Part 
of the ſenſitive Soul, which animated that 
imb, but his rational Soul is not at all affected 
thereby.” : 
To this I anſwer, that it is not neceſſary for 
Dogs to have two Souls to be capable of Percep- 
tion ; and that by diminiſhing the vital Spirits of a 
Part of the ſenſitive Soul, which animated a Leg 
that is cut off, there is no Diminution made of 
the limited Knowledge, that God has beſtowed 
upon Brutes, which I undertake to prove thus. 
God having created the Souls of Men to enjoy 
Immortality, deſigned to make an entire Difference 
between the rational and the ſenſitive Soul ; ſo that 
the former ſhould ſuffer no Detriment at all by the 
Diſſolution of the latter. But it was not his Pes. 
ſure to make that Differenee in the Souls of Brutes, 
which periſh abſolutely with their Bodies; he has 
only ordained that certain Spirits, which have a 
continual circular Motion with the Flood into the 
Heart, or ſome other of the nobleſt Parts, ſhould 
there cauſe certain Perceptions, which conſtitute 
the Knowledge or Intelligence of Brutes; which 
Knowledge ceaſes, as ſoon as the Circulation of 
the Animal Spirits is ſtopped in thoſe noble Parts, 
It is therefore eaſy to ſee, that tho we cut off the 
Limb of an Animal, and he lives, and the Wound 
is healed again, we do not diminiſh his Intelligence, 
becauſe there always remains a Sufficiency of the 
Animal Spirits in the Body to work upon and affect 
the remaining Parts, or rather thoſe Springs to 
which God has annexed that Intelligence, which Fs 
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has thought proper to communicate to Brute Ani- 
mals. But whenever any one of theſe Reſources that 
are neceſſary for the Formation and Performance of 
the vital Operations, comes to be diſplaced or de- 
ſtroyed, then all Intelligence ceaſes, and the reſt 
of the Harmony, which the ſenſitive Soul performs, 
is deſtroyed alſo. We may obſerve every Day, 
that even. in Men the rational Soul performing no- 
thing for the Preſervation and Support of the Body, 
whenever the ſenfitive Soul operates but feebly up- 
on the Parts of the Body, the rational Soul, I fay, 
is ready then to take her Flight, and becomes in a 
Manner inſenſible to every thing that paſſes. In 
theſe Faintings, when the vital Spirits loſe their 
Motions, all Perception ceaſes, or at leaft be- 
comes extremely languid. Juſt ſo it is with Brute 
Animals; whenever the Spirits fail to operate up- 
on the intellectual Parts, their Soul is diffolved, 
Wand their Intelligence ceaſes. The only Difference 
Wt hat there is between Brutes and Men is, that the 
rational Soul being indiviſible, either by the Will 
of God, or of it's own Nature, receives no De- 
triment by the Diſſolution of the ſenſitive Part, 
but leaves the Body, and goes whither God calls it, 
me Moment a Man is deprived of Life, by the 
eſſation of the Animal Spirits. 

Phe Principle of Underſtanding, both in Men 
nd Brutes, has fo little Dependance upon any ſepa- 
WL ated Parts of the ſenſitive Soul, or any of the vi- 
al Spirits, which are taken from the Whole, that 
e often ſee Men and Brutes loſe whole Limbs at 
ce, and conſequently the Spirits that animated 
em, without their being ſenſible of it Which could 
ot happen, if the Underſtanding had an abſolute 
Dependance upon the vital Spirits, or conſiſted in 


determinate Quantity thereof. 
| Ds we 
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Men, what we ſee frequently in Animals T. A 


: + With regard to this Subject, the Reader alſo may apply all 
thoſe Accidents that beppen to Men in Battle, to Dogs, Been, 
Tygers, and other ſavage Creatures, that are ac.uſtemed to byit 
iegether. 


* 


© We are told, ſays Lucretius, that the Rage of 
War cauſed the Invention of certain Chariot 
armed with Scythes, which in the Heat of an 
Engagement often cuts off Men's Limbs in ſo 
ſudden a Manner, that their Motion continues 
after their Separation. You may ſee them lie 
trembling full of Life upon the Gros while 
the Suddenneſs of the Stroke leaves neither the 
Body nor the Mind ſenſible of the Pain; nay, 
ſometimes the Senſes are ſo far ſuſpended by the 
Eagerneſs of the Fight, that he that is mutilated 
oes to return his Blow, forgetting that he has 
Fo his Shield with his left Arm, which the ſharp 
Scythes have lopped' off, and is fallen under 
the Chariot-Wheels, and trodden under the 
Horſes Feet. Another attempts to lay hold of, 
or courageouſly attack his Enemy, without be- 
ing ſenſible that he has no right Hand. With 
the ſame. Impetuoſity, another attempting to 
run, finds he has loſt a Leg in the Heat of the 
Engagement, while he ſees the Toes of his Foot 
fill quivering as they lie upon the Ground “. 
We may add, to what Lucretius here ſays of 


Dog, 


* Falciferos memorant currus abſcindere membra 
Szpe ita defubito permiſta ca de calentcis, 
Ut tremere in terra videatur ab artibus id quod 
Decid't abſciſs um. Cum mens tamen atque kominis via 
Mobil:tate mali non quit ſentire dolorem: 
Et ſimul in pugna ſtudio quod dedita- mens ef, 
Corpore cum re quo pugnam, cædeiſque petiſſit: 
Nee tenet, amiſſam lævam cum tegmine ſæpe 
Inter equos abftraxe rotas, falceiſque rapaceis: 
Nec cecidiffe alius dextram, cum ſcandit & inftat, 
Inde alius conatur adempto ſurgere crure, 
Cum digits agitat propter moribundus humi pes. 
Lucret. Lib. III. Ver. 642 
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Dog, for Example, whoſe Leg, or Part of his 


Shoulder, a wild Boar ſnatches- off, in making his 
Defence, follows the Combat as eagerly as ever. 
He ſeems inſenſible of the Pain, and violently 
ſeizes the Boar with the other Dogs, and ſome=— 
times does not appear to be ſenſible of his Loſs, 
till his Enemy is quite killed. 

Upon this, therefore, we may eſtabliſh two cer- 
tain Principles; the firſt is, That in Men the ſen- 
ſitive Soul being diſſolved, cannot occaſion the 
Diſſolution of the rational Soul, ſeeing the firſt 
may be divided, and ſuffer Dimunition, or Change,, 
or even Deſtruction in Part, and the reaſonable- 
Soul, in the mean time, be inſenſible thereof. 
The ſecond is, That the Underſtanding of Brutes: 
does not depend upon the Quantity, nor even the 
Totality of their vital Spirits, but upon thoſe: 
which exiſt in certain Parts, to which it has pleaſed 
God to unite the Knowledge which he grants to 
Brutes. So that tho* one ſhould cut off a Dog's 
four Legs, and even many other Parts of his Bo- 
dy, it would not diminiſh his Underſtanding, only 
ſo far as the vital Spirits wherein his Underſtanding 
conſiſts, are immediately affected or damaged. 

It is eaſy now to wipe off the Reproach with. 
which the Carteſians upbraid thoſe who think. 
Brutes have a material Soul. In ſome Animals, 
whoſe Parts being ſeparated, retain Life, there- 
continues a Motion without Senſation in the Parts- 
ſeparated, even until all the Spirits are entirely” _ 
evaporated ; but there is Senſation only in the- 
Body, the Head, or the more noble Parts : So that 
when a Snake is cut in two, the, Tail has only Mo- 
tion; but that Part to which the Head is joined, 
# 1t be of any conliderable Length, continues to- 
have Senſation tor. ſome Moments. And it any 
ould fay, that the Parts to which the Head is nom 

D & joined, 
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Joined, ſeem to be ſenſible, when they are cut 
aſunder again, or ſtamped upon, we may ſay as the 
Carteſian; do, when they would prove that Brute 
Ar.imals have no Souls: It is becauſe thoſe Parts 

avnd, afier the Manner f a Machine, without 
Fear or Pain, every thing that is like ie deſtray 
them: Becauſe God has given a Power to ſome, 
Creatures to heal and join themſelves together, 
when they are not abuſed or divided too much. 
But tho? it were true, that theſe Animals, in which 
we ſee Motion, after they are cut aſunder, had 
no Faculty of re-uniting ; granting, I ſay, that 
FaR, it would not follow: from thence, that we. 
divide the Underſtanding of an Animal, when we 
divide it's animal Spirits; on the contrary, we 
kill it intirely ; and the Motion which we perceive, 
in the ſeparated Parts, is only cauſed by the Spirits 
that are going off, Thus the Obj jeGion, that the 
Souls being corporeal would be i of being 
divided into diverſe Parts, and that each of thoſe 
Parts would have a Soul, can have no Place even 
in Brutes; becauſe the Parts that are divided and 
ſeparated, are only meer minute Corpuſcles, which 
Have neither Senſation nor Intelligence. 

When the Head of a Man is cut off, it often 
happens that the Head when it is ſeparated from the 
Bodv, rebounds ſeveral "Times above a Foot from 
the Ground, and often ſtirs for half a Quarter of 
an Hour, Will any one fay, that this Head is 
capable of Senſation, becauſe the Animal Spirits 
which iſſue from it, put it in Motion? There are 
even Beaſts whoſe ſeparated Parts keep in Motion, 
and continue in it, a longer or a ſhorter Time, as 
the Animal Spirits which they contain, are diſſi- 
pated ſwifter or ſlower, 


SECT, 
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SECT, XVII. That the Soul is ſpiritual, and 


that we are obliged to believe that it is immaterial. 


Have been ſhewing, Madam, that there is a 
Poſſibility of the Materiality of the human 
Soul. But tho' it might be material, reaſonable, 
and immortal, yet it has pleaſed God to make it 
ſpiritual, and of a Subſtance which is not percep- 
tible by any of our Senſes. But this does not de- 
ſtroy the Syſtem which I have been explaining,” 
of a rational and ſenſitive Soul. There is nothing 
contrary to the Chriſtian Faith in that, provided 
we believe the rational Soul, which is that which 
is immortal, and as one may fay, the real Soul -is 
incorporeal. Faith puts and End to all our Doubts, 
90 that after having examined Things, we have 
nothing to do but ſubmit to it; the Belief of the 
Spirituality of the Soul, as taught in the Scriptures, 
containing nothing contrary to our natural Light 
and Reaſon, For tho? it be difficult for us to con- 
ceive an unextended Subſtance, yet the Certainty 
of the Spirituality of God may carry us to the 
Knowledge of the Immortality of our Souls. We 
know that ſomething exiſts, that is more perfect 
than Matter, We conceive that it is ſo ; may not 
our Souls be of the ſame Quality with that Being? 
It is no more difficult for an Almighty Power to 
make the Soul ſpiritual, than it is to endue Matter 
with Thought ; he that made all Things out of 
nothing, and can reduce all Things into nothing 


again, can make our Souls immaterial by a meer 
Act of his Will, 


1 


SECT. 
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SECT. XVIII. Of the Immortality of the Soul. 


T is as difficult to prove, to a Demonſtration, 
the Immortality of the Soul, as it's Spiritua- 
ty; and tho? there be nothing contrary to our 
Reaſon in believing that God can preſerve a Being 
which he has created to all Eternity, yet there is 
no Proof from Philoſophy, which can evidently 
eonfirm it; and the only Aſſurance that we have 
thereof is from Revelation. 

The Epricureans, who believed, that the Soul 
was formed by a fortuit-us Concourſe of Atoms, 
as well as all other Beings. are poſitive that it is mor- 
tal. The Body and the Soul, favs Lucretius, are of the 
fame Age ; their inſeparable Alliance receives a mus 
tual Augmentation, and Time . ſubjetts them both 
equally to the Infirmities of old Age. Is not every 

Jan ſenſible that the ſpiritual Faculty is but of little 
Uſe in the tender and weak Bodies of Children! but 
that the Parts being fortified by the Increaſe of a 
more perfect Age, the Judgment comes to it's ful 
Strength, and the Preductions of the Mind are in 
Proportion to the Augmentation of the Body; but 4. 
 foon as Time begins to make the Body feel the Shacks if 
Decay, and it's Strengih grows feeble again, the 
Judgment Iiſes it's Stability; the Tongue is only 4 
Mlammering Interpreter of a Mind relapſed into it“ 
Fit Infuncy; and as at the ſame time, the Caiſi 
ceajes as well as the Heis, may we not juſtly con- 
clude, that as Smoke vaniſhes in the Air, jo the Soul, 
& '*s Retreat, is net exempt from the Laws of Dij- 


tion * ? 
mn Is 


Præteres, gigni pariter cum corpore & una 
Creſcere ſent mus, pariterque fineſcere mentem. 
Nam velut inumo pueri, tencroqe vaguantus 
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s it certain alſo that the Soul has ſuch a Connec- 
tion with the Body, that when this is attacked- 
by violent Diſtempers, that- likewiſe feels cruel 
Tortures, and ſeem to preſage that the Deſtruction 
of the Body will be attended with her own, it 
often happens, that there is, as it were, a ſudden 
Conſpiracy formed within a Man againſt his Life; 
the Soul is immediately diſturbed in it's Operations; 
the languid Paleneſs of the Countenance denotes 
the Certainty of it's Diſſolution. It acts more or 
leſs, according as the Body has more or leſs. 
Strength. The Mind and the Underſtanding fol- 
low the Courſe of the ſenſitive Soul] ſo that it 
ſeems to be that which determines their Duration. 
The Materiality of the Soul furniſhed the Epi- 
cureans with many Proofs of it's Mortality. The 
Mind, ſay they, being a Part of Man, Nature 
has given it a fixed Situation, as ſhe has to the Ears, 
the Eyes, and the other Senſes, which are the move= * 
able Parts of Life. And tho the Hands or Ears be- 
ing ſeparated from the Body preſerve, for ſome time, 
the exterior Form of the Paris; yet they no longer have 
the Faculty of thoſe Senſes or Motions, which ani- 
mated them. Thus the Exiſtence of the Mind does 
nt confift in it's wn Strength; the Body muſt contri- 
late to the Subtility of it's Nature, and the whole 
Aan who is, as it were, the Veſſel of the Soul, contains 
it's delicate Eſſence, or elſe we muſt conceive ſome 
other 
Corpore ; fic animi ſequitur ſententia tenuis. 
Inde ubi robuſtis adolevit vir bus ætas: 
Conſilium quogue majus, & auctior eſt animi vis t 
Pft ubi jam validis quaſſatu eſt viribus ævi 
Corpus; & obtuſis ceciderunt viribus ar tus: 
Claudicat ingenium, delirat linguaque menſque 
Omnia deficiunt & uno tempore d<tunt, 
Ergo diſſolvi quoque converit omnem animi 
Naturam, ceu fumus in altas aëris auras: 
Quando quidem gigni pariter, pariterque videmus 
Crxeicere; & ut (docui) ſimul ævo feſſa fatiſcit. 


Lucret. de Rerum Natur, Lib, III. Verſ. 445, & ſeg. 
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other thing, | which being more inſeparably united with ftrus 


with it, preſerves and keeps it from Deſtruction; any 
which cannot be, ſeeing the Body is the only V:jel com 
which contains the Soul, and that their Union is ſe that 
choſe, that it cannot be diſſolved, but by their juint ſupp. 
Deſtruttion *. ing 
The Opinion of the Epicureans concerning the it bu 
Mortality of the Soul was a neceſſary Conſequence it ſþ 
of their firſt Principles; it had been abſurd to ſay, ima, 
that a Thing formed by Chance could become an crea 
eternal and incorruptible Subſtance, as every Thing app! 
that has a Beginning muſt neceſſarily have an End, par, 
unleſs the divine Will is pleaſ-d to endue it with hav 
Immortality. Now the Epicureans admitting of mo! 
a Deity only for Form's Sake, and that they WW hav 
might not bring the Reſentment and Rage of thg ſon 
People upon them. were far from believing that WW beli 
the Soul was created by the Will or Power of God, do 
The next Thing that I am going to examine, to 
Madam, is whether or no, by admitting the Dei- of 
ty to be a ſpiritual, good, intelligent, juſt, and Wil lyc 
powerful Being, it would follow that the Soul muſt cor 
neceſſarily be immortal? To give this Queſtion a | giv 
larger Extent. we muſt conſider the Soul as an incor- ſer 
porcal dubſtange, becauſe if it can be proved that wit 
| a ſpiritiial Subſtance may not be eternal, it will be fro 
very eaſy to make an Application of all thoſe wit 
Proofs to an ext ed Subſtance, which of conſe- of 
quence is much more ſubject to Diviſion and De- in 
ſtruction. | 


Et quon am mens eſt he minis pars una, locoque 
Fizz manet certo, velut aures, atque ccul' ſunt, 
At ue all ſchſus, qui tam cunque gubernant: 

Et veſut' manus, atque oculus, nareſye ſeorſum 
Secreta a nobis nequont (entire, neque eſſe: 
Sed tamen n pirvo linguuntur tem pore tali. 
Sic an mus per ſe non qui fine corpore, & ipſo 
Eſſe homine, Ius qu. ': ud vas cle videtur: 
Sive a ud ouidvis potis oft commu Etius eii 
Fingere, quandoquide:rr, c01ncxu7 corpore adhæret. 
Lucret, Lib. III. Ver. $50. 
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ſtruction. I told you before, Madam, that when 
any object that the ſpiritual Soul, being neither 
compounded nor diviſible, cannot be deſtroyed 3 
that Argument “ can have no Force, only ſo fur as we 
ſuppoſe the Creator deſigned it ſhould be immortal, ſee- 
ing he who creates a Thing out of nothing, whether 
it be ſpiritual or corporeal, may appoint a Time when 
it ſhall return again into nothing. Except any can 
imagine that it requires a great deal more Power ta 
create a Being than to annihilate it; and that God has 
apprized certain Philsſophers, and the Carteſians in 
particular, how far his Power extends, If they 
have therefore no certain Knowledge of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, but by Revelation, they 
have no Grounds to pretend to prove it by Rea- 
ſons ſupported meerly by the Light of Nature, I 
believe the Immortality of the Soul as much as they 
do; but I maintain that it cannot be demonſtrated 
to be ſo, by evident Proofs, if we only make uſe 
of ſuch as Reaſon affords us. When T attentives 
ly conſider the Nature of the Soul, far from being 
conv.nced that it muſt be eternal, it ſeems rather to 


give me Marks of the Poſſibility of it's End. I ob- 


ſerve the Soul ſometimes to continue a long while 
without Action or Thought; and I conclude 
from thence, that if it can remain ſome Hours 
without thinking, without having any Knowledge 
of itſelf, it may, in Proceſs of Time, come to reſt 
in an eternal Lethargy. 

Methinks, Madam, I now hear the Carte/rans 
begin to ſay in a Fume, What does the Soul 
* lometimes ceaſe to think? That is advancing a 
* pleaſant Abſurdity ; it is as much as to ſay, that 
* Matter ſometimes ceaſes to be extended. This 
© laſt Aſſertion is as little ridiculous as the other; 
* for in ſhort, if Extenſion be the Eflence of Mat- 

s ter," 
® See the twelfth Section afcregoing. 
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it any thing elſe but a Negation of Matter (if! 
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© cerns it's Fleaſure or Pain apart, which the Man 
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© ter, Thinking is the Efſence of the Soul.” } 
aſk theſe Philoſophers that are fo forward to con- 
demn whatever is contrary to their Sentiments, 
who has diſcovered to them the Nature of the 
Effence of a Subſtance, of which they have only 
a confuſed Idea? For when we conſider Spirituz- 
lity, the narrow Mind of Man can hardly conceive 


may make uſe of ſuch a Phraſe) and I don't beliey: 
a Carteſian has much clearer Ideas of Spirituality 
than a Gafſendift has of a Vacuum. We knoy 
certainly from Experience, that we think fome- 
times; and we have a Right from thence to con- 
clude, that there is ſomething in us that has a Pow- 
er to think ; but to be certain, that we think al- 
ways, we cannot be, only ſo far as Experience 
convinces us of it. We know, ſays Lacke, 
© that the Soul in a waking Man is never without 
+ Thought, becauſe it is the Condition of being 
awake: But to know whether Yleeping without 
Dreaming be not an Affection of the whole Man, 
© Mind as well as Body, may be worth a wak- 
ing Man's Conſideration, it being hard to con- 
© ceive that any ſhould think, and not be conſcious 
of it; if the Soul doth think in a ſleeping Man, 
« without being confcious of it, I aſk, whether 
* during ſuch thinking, it has any Pleafure or 
© Pain, or be capable of Happineſs or Miſery? 
I am ſure the Man is not any more than the Bed 
© or Earth he lies on; for to be happy or miſerable 
* without being conſcious of it, ſeems to me to be 
© utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible : Or if it be 
© poſſible, that the Soul can, while the Body 1s 
© fleeping, have it's thinking Enjoyment, and con- 


© is not conſcious of, nor Partakers in; it is cer- 


* tain that Socrates aſleep and Socrates» awake is 
not 
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not the ſame Perſon. But his Soul, when he 
« fleeps, and Socrates the Man, conſiſting of Body 
and Soul when he is waking, are two Perſons 
© ſince waking Secrates has no Knowledge of, or 
Concernment for that Happineſs or Miſery of his 
coul, which it enjoys alone by itſelf, while he 
© {leeps without perceiving any thing of it; no 
© more than he has for the Happineſs or Miſery of 
a Man in the Indies, whom he knows nothing at 
all of. For if we wholly take away all Conſci- 
© ouſneſs of our Actions and Senſations, eſpecially 
© of Pleaſure and Pain, and the Concernment 
© that accompanies it, it will be hard to know 
* wherein to place perſonal Identity“. | 

As long as this Quotation is, Madam, I could 
not well curtail it. If it does not prove, that the 
Soul does not always think, it renders that Que» 
ſtion at leaſt problematical ; and I do not ſee why 
it is more neceſſary for the Soul to be always 
thinking, than it is for the Body to be always in 
Motion. There is nothing more abſurd than to 
pretend to convince a Man who fleeps without 
Dreaming, that he has been thinking all Night 
long, and enjoying Pleaſures, without having the 


leaſt Trace of Remembrance of them when he 


awakes. If a Man aſleep, as Locke ſays, has a 
continual Succefſion of Thoughts, without know- 


ing them, the Man aſleep and the Man awake are 


not the ſame; there are two different Perſons in 
him, one who perhaps is always unhappy awake, 
and the other who is always happy in his Sleep ; 
ſo that a Porter, who has lived fourſcore Years, 
has paſt half his Time a miſerable Porter awake, 
and the other half a happy Gentleman aſleep ; 
and yet the Porter never knew any thing of the 


Happineſs of the Gentleman, nor the Gen- 
tleman 


* Locie's Eſſa upon human Underſtanding, Lib, II. Cap. I. 
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tleman the Miſery of the Porter. But ſome may 
ſay, that People dream, but don't remember it; 
and that the Soul in Sleep has Thoughts which the 
Memory does nat retain, Whenever ,the Soul 
thinks we are ſenſible of it ; the Dreams which 
we take notice of are evident Proofs of it ; and a 
Man muſt be very credulous to perſuade himſelf, 
that the Soul in a Man whom we awaken, loſes 
in an Inſtant all the Ideas it had a Minute before, 
ſo that the leaſt "Trace of them does not remain, 
and that the Memory cannot recal one fingle Cir- 
cumſtance. 

The Philoſophers, who maintain that the Soul 
is always thinking, will allow me to fay, that ! 
think it very merry that they ſhould aſſure me, that 
] am thinking in thoſe very Moments that I do not 
know that I am. If they have no other Proofs to 
alledge than that which they draw from the Defi- 
nition, which they give of the Eſſence of the 
Soul, I defire them to conſider, that I ought not 
to believe any thing to be evident, that is ground- 
ed upon doubtful Principles ; nor look upon that as 
a Proof which I know to be uncertain, Were [ 
to make uſe of that way of reaſoning, T might 
eaſily prove, that the Statue of the Woman of 
Samaria at Verjailles always thinks; I have only to 
ſuppoſe, that Fountains always think, ſo long as 
they ſpout out Water, and from thence draw an 
inconteſtable Conſequence, that the Statue of the 
Woman of Samaria at Verſailles always thinks. No 
Hypotheſis ought to be built upon dubious Facts, 
or rather, nothing ought to be alledged as a Proof 
which is difputable, | 

If the Soul be intirely at reſt for many Hours 
together without thinking, or having any Know- 
ledge of it's Exiſtence in a Sleep like that of the 
Body, why may not it, as well as the Body, — 
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Day undergo an eternal Death, ſeeing it is ſubject 
to a momentary one? We muſt therefore honeſtly 
own, that we have no certain Proof of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul but from Revelation. The 
Jeu had. a Set among them, who never ſeparat- 
ed from their Communion, who held the Soul 
to be mortal; and we muſt own, that if Re- 
velation did not fix our Doubts, it would be very 
hard to conceive a Thing which had a Beginning, 
and yet muſt have no End. And yet the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, though hard to be con- 
ceived is not contrary to Reaſon ; which ſhews 
us, that God, who has Power to create a Subſtance, 
be it material or ſpiritual, has doubtleſs a Power 
to prolong its Being as far as he think fic, and 
even to all Eternity if he pleaſes. Thus it is in 
the Will of the Deity, only that we muſt lodge 
the Proof of the Immortality of the Soul. All 
the Proofs that we can draw from Nature, and 
its Efſence are uncertain, and, far from being de- 


monſtrable, depend more upon the Authority of 
the Vulgar, than the firm Belief of Philoſophers“. 


SECT. XIX. Whether or no the Belief of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul be eſſential to the Charatter of 
an honeſt Han? 


T would ſeem, at the firſt Sight, as if a Per- 
ſon, who neither fears nor expects any thing 
after his Death, can be under no reſtraint of Dread; 
and that conſequently he may commit the greateſt 
Crimes without Remorſe. 
I own, and it is a thing that cannot be doubted 
of, that the Belief of the Immortality of the Soul, 


18 

Com de animorum æternitate diſſerimus, non leve momen- 

tum a ud nos habet cohſenſus hominum aut timentium interos, 
aut colentium ; utor hac publ. cd per ſuaſione. 


Senena Epiſt, Cx VII, 
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is neceſſary to reſtrain People of a low and vul. 
gar Rank within juſt Bounds; who being bred uy 
in ſordid Notions, act more like Slaves than free 
Agents endued with Reaſon ; which teaches us to 
love Virtue for her own ſake, as being the moſ 
perfect Good we can acquire. But I think alſo, 
and Experience juſtifies my Opinion, that among 
People of higher Stations, the Belief of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul is a Qualification no ways iſ 
neceſſary for them to become, or to be eſteemed 
Men of Virtue and Honour. 

Many Heroes, Philoſophers and Poets, who 
have believed the Mortality of the Soul, have ar- 
dently deſired to immortalize their Names, This 
Defire was ſufficient to excite them to perform 
glorious and virtuous Actions. Epicurus, who 

_ was one of the greateſt Oppoſers that ever was iſ 
of the Immortality of the Soul, was alſo one of 
thoſe ancient Philoſophers who lived moſt exam- 
pave the Regularity of his Conduct, his good 

ature, and his Integrity forced the Stoics to 
own, that his Morals were unblanieable. Seneca 
who was bred and brought up in a Sect, that was 
always oppoſite to that which Epicurus eſtabliſhed, 
has done Juſtice to the Merit of this Philoſopher “, 
and the Excellency of his Precepts. The ſame 
Seneca alſo ſays, that ſome of thoſe who followed 
the Doctrine of that Philoſopher, did not become Wil . * 
baſe and lewd People, becauſe they had embraced N 
his Tenets, but becauſe they were ſuch by Na Epicu 
ture and Inclination. Epicurus's Pleaſure was of 0 


f the ſober, circumſpect, and even of the ſevere 
| kind. 4 
. ego e 
| merit. 


Mea quidem ſententia, et hoc noſtris invitis popularibus 
dicam, ſancta Epicurum et recta præcipere; et fi propids acceſ- 
ti Kris, triſtia, 

't Seneca de Vita Beata, Cap, XII. 
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ar. Some Fathers-of the Church alſo give 
In great Encomiums; St. Ferom in particular 


ad a great Eſteem for him. And St. Auguſtine 
owns frankly, that he ſhould have preferred him 


. to all the other Philoſophers, if he had maintained 
alſo the Doctrine of Rewards and Puniſhments in the 
fined World to come . Lucretins, the celebrated Fol- 
Im. lower of Epicurus, lived always in a plain, ſober 
Ways and frugal manner. The Chancellor de Hopital 
mel WY allo believed the Soul to be mortal, or at leaſt 


it is aid ſo ; and yet he was a very honeſt Man, 
and lived amongſt a great Number of Raſcals, wha 
believed it to be immortal. | a 

If the Belief of the Immortality of the Soul was 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Character of an honeſt 
Man, this Perſuaſion would depend upon ourſelves, 
as the Acquiſition of Virtue depends upon us; 
without which we ſhould not be in a Capacity 
of being honeſt Men, and they only would be 


cam- il 

good ſv, who had the Happineſs to be convinced of this 

s to A 7 ruth. Now it does not depend upon ourſelves to 

1 believe this; and none can object, that thoſe People, 
who are not convinced thereof, are ſuch as are 


hed, ſelt-blinded, and deſire that the Soul might periſh 


7+, with the Body; on the contrary, they are ſuch 
ame as with that it might be eternal. Neither are 
wed | | they 
ome Non ab Fp'curo impulſi luxuriantur, fed vitiis dediti luxu- 
td rm ſuam in Philoſoph:@ finu abſcondunt, et eo concurrunt, 
ub. andiunt laudiri voluptatem. Net æſtimotur voluptas illa 
Na- Lpicuri z ita enim, mehercule, ſentio, cum ſobria et ficca ſit; 
8 of © ad nomen ipſum advolant, quærentes Lbid:nibus fuis patro- 
4 num al:qued ad velamentum. 
x Seneca de Vita Beata, Cap. XII. 
ind, 7 Epicurum accepturum fuifſs palmam in animo meo, niſi 
ego cred.d.ifem poſt mortem reſtzre anime vitam, et tractus 
1ribus meritorum, quod Epicurus credere noluit. 


Auguſt. Confeſ. Lib. VI. Cap. XVI. 
1 Homo quidem doctus, ſed nullius Religionis, aut, ut vere 


Jom, get Belcarius Commentar, Rerum Gallicar, Lib, 
x! XXVUI. Numb, 57. 
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they young Debauchees}®who endeavour to lift 
all Remorſe ; but they are Philoſophers, who, on 
the contrary, take all reaſonable Pains to be con- 
vinced of its Immortality. I take Pleaſure, fays 
Tully *, in believing the Soul to be immortal, and 
if it ſhould not be Jo, I will always ftrive to cherif 
that Sentiment in me. And Seneca tells us, that 
he took delight in philoſophizing and meditating 
upon the Eternity of the Soul ; and that/he was 
fond of believing that pleaſing Opinion +, which 
_ been rather aſſerted than proved by ir 

en. 

Men do not always act conformably to their 
Belief; ſome who have believed the Soul to be 
mortal, have lived a virtuous Life; others, who 
believed it to be immortal, have aſtoniſhed the 
World by their Crimes, and have trampled upon 
all Laws, both human and divine. Cataline had 
an Altar in his Houſe erected to an Eagle, to which 
he offered Sacrifice, with great Reſpect and Su- 
perſtition, whenever he was ab6ut to Attempt 
any notorious Crime ; Nero paid great Devotion 
to the Image of a little Child, to which he offer- 
ed Sacrifice three Times a Day. A great many 
others of moſt flagitious Lives, have been very 
ſuperſtitious, and yet were perſuaded of the Truth 
of the Immortality of the Soul. Lewis XI. 
believed in the Doctrine of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments hereafter ; but for all that he was a 


very 


* Me verd delectat, idque primim ita eſſe; deinde etiam, 
non fit, mihi tamen perſuadere velim. 

/ Cicer, Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lib, I, 

+ Juvabat me de æternitate an marum quzrere, imo mehercule 

ercdere, Cr:debam enim fcti è opinionibus magnorum virorum 
gratilimam promittentium mais quam probanti um. 

Senec. Epiſt, Cl, 

f Quam venerari ad cædem proficiſcens ſolebas, à cujus alta- 

ribus ſapè iſtam dextram impiam ad necem civium tranſtuliſti, - 

Cicer. Orat. I. in Catil, 
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Wrery wicked Man while he ſtaid here. He ſuited 
W his Religion to his Deſigns, rather than his Deſigns 
to his Religion. Brantome tells us, that this King, 
one Day 0 his Prayers before the Altar of 
the Virgin Mary, was heard to repeat the fol- 
lowing Words, O my good Lady, my little Miftreſs, 
my dear Friend, in whom I have always repoſed my 
Confidence, I beg of thee to pray to God for me, and 10 
be my Advocate with him, that he would forgive 
me the Murder of my Brother, whom I cauſed to 
be poiſoned by the wicked Abbot of St. John's; 1 
ei to thee as to my good Miſtreſs +. 

It is not their Religion or Belief then that de- 
termines Perſons of a certain Rank to follow the 
Paths of Virtue and Probity. The Temperament 
of the Body, Education, and the Love of Fame 
have a great Share therein. Spinoſa moſt certainly 
diſbelieved the Immortality of the Soul ; and yet 
all that knew him allow that he was a very honeſt 
Man. All the Höllanders, with whom he lived, 
were Witneſſes of his circumſpect Life and Mo- 
rals. The Few, who, in the Heat of his Zeal, 
attempted to ſtab him with a Knife as he came 
out of the Synagogue, was perſuaded of the [m- 
mortality of the Soul, and his Crime was 2 Con- 
{ſequence of his Belief, | | 

Upon the whole, Madam, though I tell you 
that the Belief of the Immortality of the Soul is 
not neceſſary to form the Character of an honeſt 
Man, I would not have you think I am an He- 
retic. For though we may be virtuous and fol- 
low this Opinion, yet being of that Belief we can - 
neither be Chriſtians, nor indeed be perfectly per- 
ſuaded of the Exiſtence of a God. And far from 
approving the Blindneſs of thoſe who maintain 
that crude Notion, I think that if we will reaſon 

Vol. II. E con- 


Brantome Memoires vie de Charle. VIII. Tom. I. p. 39, 
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54 The Impartial Philoſopher | 
conſequentially, and examine Thin « 
ſhall clearly ſee the Neceſſity of — — 4 
of the Soul. It flows naturally from the unde. 
niable Proofs of the Exiſtence of a God: Ant 
we muſt make no uſe of our Reaſon to bel Duet 
that the Deity, abſolutely good and powerful, vn. 
created Men, forbad them to do Evil, and con- o +; 
manded them to do Good, yet would not punih re 
them for their Diſobedience; the moſt invincihl hou 
Argument for the Immortality of the Soul, is th lex 
Proſperity and the Happineſs of the Wicked ii nity 
this World. Their Felicity will paſs away Italie 
a Dream; and when they are ready to go o ir 
of this Life to another, they will then be ſenſibl a B 
how weak the Arguments were, which they mate alloy 
uſe of to darken thoſe Truths, which would he egi 
been as Lights and Guides to them, Vinci 
A learned Philoſopher, after having examined os. 
all that can be ſaid concerning the Nature o more 
the Soul, and being truly convinced that there tan 
no evident philoſophical, Proofs of the Immateria- WW (1a: 
lity and Immortality thereof, makes the/followins dual 
beautiful and wiſe Reſtection. Since the, Reaſan;* by ] 
which are brought to prove that the Soul is imm len 
tal, are as firong at leaſt, as theſe on the ai ta, 
Side of the Queſtion, and as they are alſo ſupported (A of t 
a divine Revelatim, we ought not to beſitate the! 
Moment, in adhering io the Opinion, which an! 
us of its Immurtality. | long 
I believe, Madam, that you will be fo favour plan 
able to me, as to think that I am a ſincere Man, not 
- and cert; 
that 
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* profecto utcumque rationes immortalitati abſtruendæ . 
late, mathemat ca ev d:ntiz, ut ſumus initio teſtati, non fint, 
ea tamen ſunt, qua non neminem bene affectum permoveant; 
cue congeſtis alis immorta ñᷣtati impugnandæ pra ponderent ; qu 
cenique ſapervenicate authcritate fidei, pondus, atque robur u- 
eluct2bile obtineant, 

Syntagma Phaloi, Epfcuri. P. Gaſſend, p. 72. Edit. in Quant 
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A incapable of diſguiſing my Thoughts; I there- 
? — you, that I am firmly perſuaded, that 


11 y Soul is immortal. Is it poſſible, Madam, to 


elieve a Being which is capable of examining the 
oeſtions, which are contained in this Treatiſe, 


3 nothing but an inconſiderable Vapour, deſtined 
o vivify for a few Years, A vile Maſs of Matter ? 
he greateſt Proof of the Immortality of the Soul 


Would be ſought for in the Nature thereof: when 
examine its Nobleneſs, its Grandeur, its Dig- 
Wnity, I am more readily convinced of its Immor- 


w ny oh 
+ bo 
ASCOT 2 


hos, Ao 


n 


Ir m- | 


uartd 


tality, than by all the Arguments of Divines. It 
is impoſſible that God ſhould have created ſo noble 
a Being, to perform the Functions, which are 
allowed thereto here below ; it muſt needs be 
deſtined to ſome higher end. I am likewiſe cone - 
vinced that none but Malefactors, or vicious Per- 
ſons, ſhould wiſh for its Annihilation : nothing is 
more agreeable to a Man of Honour, than the cer- 
tain Hope of Immortality; this is the greateſt Con- 
ſolation that true Philoſophy affords ; and this 
ought to be that of every Perſon, who is governed 
by Reaſon. I look upon the Deſire which wiſe 
Men entertain, of rendering their Names immor- 
tal, as a very ſufficient Proof of the Immortality 
of the Soul. For whence comes it to paſs, that 
the Soul ſhould have ſuch a natural Propenſity, 
to look forward into Futurity, and have ſuch a 
longing for Immortality, unleſs by an Inſtinct im- 
planted therein by a Divine Being, and if it was 
not deſtined thereto by its very Eſſence? We are 
certain, that the Soul has an Intereſt diſtin from 
that of the Body, ſince we find by daily Expe- 
rience, that what hurts the latter, amuſes and 
pleaſes the former. A Man, for inſtance, who in- 
commodes his Health by hard Study, nevertheleſs 
latches his Mind. For what Reaſon then can 

| E 2 we 
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ve imagine, that two Subſtances ſo different fru e Lig 
each other, cannot have a ſeparate Subſiſtan in hid 
ſince even while they are united, they give vine WV ing | 
Signs of the Poſſibility of their being diſunitel e wil 
In ſhort, have not we a right to ſay with Cicen, be Þ 
the moſt learned of all the Romans, and perhayip0(c 
the fineſt Genius that ever the World produced fer | 
that when we perceive the Activity of our own Mini, opt 
the Remembrance of what is paſſed, the Foreſight f nt 7] 
what is to came 3 when we conſider the great Vm The 
ber of Arts and Sciences, the wonderful Diſcover lire 
which they have made, we ought to be fully perſuui i ithou 
cd, that a Nature which has in itſelf ſuch a ue ſup 
of great Things, muſt needs be immortal. 45 
bat R 
ot in 
SECT. XX. A Recapitu lation. to * 
oe, 
HOPE you will now own, Madam, that our cide 
Knowledge is confined within very narrow A 
Limits. We are not only ignorant of the chic d e 
Secrets of the Nature of Things in general, bu wo 
we are cven perfectly ignorant of what relate il > Ma 
to ourſelves, We have a clear Inſight only inv 3 
ſuch Things as are neceſſary for the Conduct f i, * 
our Life, and the Rule of our Actions. It ſeems dat 
as if the Deity had confined our Underſtanding uf 
within theſe narrow Bounds, only to give us the * 
more occaſion to diſtruſt ourſelves and others; * Ar 
he has afforded us Reaſon, and has united thereto leu; 
not the Privilege of diſcovering the Sources and Po Ju 
Cauſes of Things, but of diſtinguiſhing what is WM: p. 
Good from what is Bad for us. So that though s no 
? | the 5 e ; 
* Quid multa ? Sic mihi perſuaſi, fic ſentio, cum tanta - »e 
leritas animorum fit, tanta memoria præteritorum, futurorun knou 
prudentia, tot artes, tantæ ſapientiæ, tot inventa, non poſſe ein N 


Baturam quæ res eas contineat, eſſe mortalem. 
Cicer, de Senect. Cap. XXI. 
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fon e Light of Natuie does not diſcover to us cer- 
ance In hidden Myſteries, it prevents us however from 
vine ing Credit to a great many Falſities, provided 
lite e will make uſe of it, and not ſuffer ourſelves 


be blinded by the Authority of thoſe that would 


1 poſe upon us. Tha greateſt Genius's ſometimes 
ed # fer themſelves to be miſled by Prejudices, and 
Noot falſe or doubtful Conjectures for ſelf-evi- 
. ent Truths “. | EN : 

Nu  T here is another Rock to be avoided, if we 


fire a ſafe Paſſage, and that is, not to receive 
ithout Examination a great many Facts, which 


ght not to believe implicitly, except in Things 
dat Reaſon cannot judge of, or upon which it is 
ot in a Capacity to form a probable Deciſion ; 


in, that every thing that 18 contrary to the clear 
che d evident Deciſions of the Light of Nature, 


making him a Deceiver, to ſuppoſe that he ap- 
dints any thing contrary to the Rules and Max- 


Fe 


2 , which he has given us for the Diſcovery of 
Ld hat is true; were not this laid down as a cer- 
din Principle and Foundation to build upon, there 


ere is nothing ſo extravagant, nothing ſo ab- 

—_— furd, 
* Ariftotelis Doctrina eſt ſamm veritas quoniam eius in. 
lecus fuit fin's humani intellectds. Quare bene dicitur de 
o, quod ipſe fuit creatus, et datus nobis a divinâ providenti3, 
non ignoremus poſſibilia ſciri, Averrces might even have ſaid 


at 1s pt Divine Prov.dence had given us Aiſtotle, to teach us what 
ugh is not pothble to know); for this Philoſopher not only teaches 
the che Things that may be known; but ſeeing we muſt be. 


Ve his e dixit, his Doctrine being the ſumma veritas, the 
— Truth, teaches us even thoſe things, that it is impoſſible 
now. 


Mallebranche Recherche de la Verits, Lib, 111. Cap. III. 


e ſupported by the Authority of Revelation. We. 


t where Reaſon can come at certain Know- 
age, it ought to be an abſolute Miſtreſs, and 
cide in a ſovereign manner; becauſe it: is cer- 


-- — 


an never be a Revelation from God; for it would 
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ſurd, but what ſome might call a Revelation, and 
muſt conſequently be implicitly obeyed “. 
All Religions have their pretended Revelations 
It is by examining them, and finding them eoꝶ 
trary to the Light of Nature, that we reje& and 
and refute them. Reaſon: is then the Rule by 
which we muſt judge of the Validity of Revelz 
tions; and none can ſay, that we ought only tg 
examine falſe Religions by it; for all might the 
make uſe of that Argument ; and every Man by 
that means continue for ever in his Error, ſeeing 
he would not examine whether his own Syſten 
was erroneous or not. | 
This, Madam, I think, is ſufficient to convince 
you, that we know but a few Things ; and that 
it is abſolutely in vain for us to hope to obtain 
a clear and evident Knowledge of ſome Things, 
I ſhall think the time I have employed in com- 
poling theſe Diſſertations very well ſpent, if they 
have the good Succeſs to pleaſe you; and as you 
defire I ſhould give you a few Hints concerning i 
Judicial Aſtrology, I promiſe you, Madam, 18 
will dedicate my firſt ſpare Moments to that 


Service. 
® Indeed, if any Thing ſhall be thought Revelation, which 
is contrary to the plain Principles of Reaſon, and the ed 


Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear and diſtin Idea; 
there Reaſon muſt be hearkened unto, as to a Matter with 


its Province, 


The End of the Fuurth Diſſertation. 
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DISSERTATION V. 
Concerning Judicial Aſtrology. 


— — 


SECT. I. The INTRODUCTION. 


AM now come to treat, Madam, of a 
1 Science in which you ſeem to put the greateſt 
: Confidence; and yet, (may I be fo bold as 
to ſay it?) there is none more falſe, none more 
WT <cceitful, Your Prejudices have hitherto hin- 
Lered you from making uſe of your Reaſon. 

Lou have given too much much Credit to Sto- 
ies and Fables, which were told you in your 
ouch. But I flatter myſelf I ſhall thoroughly con- 
= vince you of your Errors; and I will ſhew you 
the Ridiculouſneſs of Judicial Aſtrology in ſo So 
a Light, that I do not queſtion but that you will 
E 4 deſpiſe 
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ue of it, and others who are led by it. 
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deſpiſe it for the time to come, as much as ever 
the great and wiſe Ancients and Moderns have 
done. This fallacious Science has juſtly been re- 
garded by ſuch great and wiſe Men, as. the In. 
heritance of a Pack of Cheats, who for vile In- 
tereſt having been duping others, and made Dupe 
of themſelves ; they wrap up their Predictions in 
ſo obſcure a manner, and expreſs them in ſuch 
ambiguous terms, that like the ancient Pagan 
Oracles, they have always two or three different 
Meanings, and ſo may be explained as Times, 
Perſons, or their own Fancy ſhall make it ne- 
ceſſary. | ; 

It was a Cuſtom once at Alexandria, for Aſtro 
logers to pay a certain Tax, which was called the 


Tribute of Fools, becauſe it was raiſed out of 


the Gain, that--Aſtrologers and Fortune-tellers 
made out of the vain Credulity of their Followers, 
What would you think, Madam, of.a Man who 
was to determine what he ſhould or ſhould not 
do by the Caſt of a Dye ? Doubtleſs you would 
laugh at his Folly. The Deciſion of an Aſtrolo- 
ger is full as uncertain as that of the Dice. Me- 
ever will attempt, ſays a celebrated Author, to gull 
the World, may be fy to find Perſons enough wh 
may be eaſily gulled; and the moſt ridictlous Fool: 
Hes will always meet with a welcome Reception in 
fome Minds, ſeeing we obſerve ſo many People -anfa- 
tuated with Fudicial Aftrolegy. There is a Cenſtil 
lation among the Stars, which ſome have been pleaſed 
to call Libra, or the Ballance, which is no more 
like a Ballance than a Windmill ; this Ballance u 


the Emblem of Juſtice ; thoſe, therefore, who art 
zorn under that Conſtellation, will be juſt and equi- 


table. However extravagant this fort of Reaſoning iſ 
may appear, it is certain there are ſome who mate 


Here- 
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s ever 

have Heretofore People gave much more Credit to 
n re- udicial Aſtrology than they do now; many Per- 
In. ons, by little and little, have been brought off 
e In- rom that vain Science; and the Study of found 


experimental Philoſophy has cured many of that 

Diſtemper of the Mind. The greateſt Genius's in 
all Ages, have juſtly complained of the Credulity 
of the Vulgar, and the cheating Tricks of Aſtro- 
ogers. They are a ſet of Fellows, ſays Tacitus *, 
lat gull Princes, and deceive all ſuch as believe in 
lem; they have altways been proſcribed the City, and 
et are always retained. 


The greateſt Part of the World love to be 


the made Dupes of, and the Generality are eaſily led 
t of away by Chimeras and extravagant Stories. The 
lers Vulgar are more affected with whimſical and ro- 
ers mantick Notions, than plain Truth. They will 


excuſe every Thing in thoſe, that know how to 
deceive them agreeably, and excite their Curiolity, 


uld A Lye deſtroys the Reputation of an honeſt Man; 
No- it makes him ſuſpected of Falſhood, even when 
%. he ſpeaks Truth. But an Aſtrologer has. a right 
do Ive with Impunity; and many are fo far from 
oha reckoning his Impoſtures a Crime, that they en- 
1 deavour to palliate them by plauſible Arguments. 
in If by meer Chance he happens but once to hit 


upon ſome notable Fact, that is enough to make 
all his random Gueſſes believed, that he ſhall pro- 
nounce in the Name of Fate ever after. There 
is no notice taken of the Lyes that he has con- 
fidently vented ; Men only ſpeak of the 'Fruth, 
that he hit upon by meer Chance. Does an Aſtro- 
loger foretell the Death of a Prince? If it does 
not come to paſs, the Thing drops ; no body at- 
E 5 tempts 

Genus hominum, potent ĩbus infidum, fperantibus fallax, 


god in civitatetnoftra, et vetabitur ſemper et retinebitur. 
Tacit, Hiſt. Lib. I. 
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tempts to ridicule the pretended Prophet; but are Pl 
the Prince dies, People run in Crowds to the WW fure t 
Conjurer to know their own Fate. There 2e incvi! 
very few, who take upon themſelves carefully to WW to to 
examine the Reality of Aſtrologers Skill and Learn. 
ing ; they rather on the contrary are eager to find 
out Arguments to palliate their own Credulity, vi 
Hew many times, ſays Tully, have I heard Aſtroh- i 
gers foretell to Pompey, Craſſus, and Cæſar, that 
they ſhould die in a very advanced Age, in the B. 
fom of their Friends, and arrive to the higheſt Pitch 
of Glory and Honour ? Fuft the Reverſe of this Pre 
diction befell them; and I cannot imagine how, aft 
ſuch viſible Marks of. the Falſhood of Fudicial Afire 
, any can be ſo _ ſtupidly credulous as to put an i 
Confidence in their blind Gueſſes *, 
To what Purpoſe is it to deſire to know, what 
can never be known? God has not thought fit to 
reveal certain Secrets. Is it not ridiculous to think 
that he has communicated them to the Stars? An 
impertinent Curioſity has not a little contributed 
to put Judicial Aſtrology into vogue, and give 
it the Credit it has gained. We all readily be- 
- lieve what flatters our Hopes. Does Aſtrology 


romiſe us Riches, Honours, and good Succels? th 
Is it not natural therefore for People to give Cre. 7 
dit toit? And as for thoſe whom it threatens with 7 
Dangers, their Fears, Superſtition, and Care o 
avoid what is hurtſul, are ſufficient to make them hy 
regard its Predictions, as Leſſons of Prudence and t 
Circumſpection. There are few Perſons, who are U 
abſolutely content with their preſent Condition, WI b 
and are not fond of peeping into Futurity. They ; 
are i 


* Qua2m multa ego Pompeio, quam multa Craſſo, quam mult: Wl 
huic iph Cæſari, a Caldæis dia memini, neminem eorum nib Wl 
ſeneQute, niſi cum claritate, eſſe moriturum, ut mihi permirum 
vigeatur quemquam extare qui etiam nunc credat iis, quorum 
pzdifta quotidie videat re et eventu refelli. 


Cicero de Divinat, Lib. Il, 
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| but if ; are Philoſophers who are of that Claſs. They are: 
| me they can get nothing by knowing, what muſt 
inevitably come to paſs, and that it is a vain thing 
to torment themſelves to no purpoſe, * Fupiter, 
fays Horace, has hidden future Events m the Abyſs. 


0 fn of Obſcurity, and laughs at the Man, who is an- 
ulity, | xiauſly ſolicitaus to know more than is fit and neceſſary: 
rab. er him to know. f 
tbat x 

. | | 

Pitch SECT. II. That the Principles, upon which Judi 
Pre. cial Aſtrology is founded, ar e ridiculous. | 
after 


T7 H E Rules of Judicial Aſtrology are fo vaſt- 
ly different concerning one and the ſame- 
Subject, that it is impoſſible to form any certain 
Judgment from thoſe Rules. Many of them are 
even ſo ridiculous, that one cannot well tell how 
to go about to confute them ſeriouſly. - Among 
the twelve Signs of the Zodiac there is one called: 
the Ram, another the Bull, and a third Capricorn, 
which might as well have been called Pigeon, 


be- Dog, and Cat. But, becauſe the Ram, the Bull, 
o 8 and the horned Goat are Animals that chew the Cud, 
1s! thoſe who take a Purge when the Moon is in 

re- of thoſe Signs, will be in Danger of having their 
ith e Pie a work upwards 3 a Man muſt be a through- 
to WF paced Aſtrologer to maintain ſuch Whimſies, and 
Mm be an eaſy Ignoramus that can believe them. For 
nd the giving theſe Names rather than any other, 
re to the Signs of the Zadiac, is meer Caprice and 
n, Fancy ; and generally ſpeaking, they are no more- 
e) like the Things they are called after, than a Vind- 
re mill is like a Swallow. The Ancients, to accom=- 


modate themſelves to the Fictions of the Poets, 
pretended that Juſtice, diſguſted at the Scenes of 
E 6 Wicked 


® Hor, Carm, Lib, III. Od, 295 
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Wickedneſs, that are acted upon the Stage of 
this World, fled to Heaven; and on this chi- 
merical Notion, we are told, that Women born 
under that Sign will be barren, or at leaſt ſub- 
jet to Abortions. Very good ! Now ſuppoſe 
the ancient Poets had ealled that Sign Cams, 
which is called Virgo, would not Women, think 
you, have been in danger of running mad, when 
the Moon or ſome other Planet came to be poſit- 
ed under that Conſtellation ? | 

I would gladly hear an Aſtrologer tell me, how 
he knows that ſuch a Sign is more like a Mo- 
man than a Church Steeple? And where he will 
find Teleſcopes of ſuch Perfection as to be capa» 
ble of ſhewing this Likeneſs, at the Diſtance 
probably of near à hundred Millions of Miles? 
Till then, I cannot fee how he can be aſlured, 
that a Vomit will work kindly if taken when the 
Moon is in Aries ; I have as good reaſon to main- 
tain, on the other hand, that a Man will be in 
danger of ſpraining, his Foot, if he dances then, 
becauſe the Sign, which he thinks is like a Ram, 
has more the Reſemblance of a Dancer upon the 
$!1fj-Rope. Upon this Suppoſition, I can make 
Predictions, if I have a Mind, in the ſame manner 
that he does; where, amongſt a multitude of falſe 
ones, I may chance to foretell ſomething that is 
true. The Queſtion then will only be to know, 
whether his Science or mine be the beſt grounded; 
and whether or no there be not actually a Dancer 
ez tle Rope in the Firmament, as much as a Ram, 
or a Crab fiſh. | 

Mr. Bernier has gained the ſame Reputation 
and Glory, as all thoſe great Men have done 
before him, who have employed their Pens in 
ſhewing the Falſity of Judicial Aſtrology ; and L 
am going, Madam, to quote a Paſlage in that 


Authas, 


en ze . EE DD 


\ Houſes, that produce theſe various Effects; for as a 
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Author, which will evidently demonſtrate to you 
the Folly of making thoſe twelve Houſes, into 
which Aſtrologers divide the ſtarry Heaven, and 
which, according to them, communicate their In- 
fluences to the Planets, From whence, ſays this 
Philoſopher, do theſe Houſes take their Virtue ® Per- 
haps you will ſay, from the moveable Heaven; but 
how comes it to paſs then, that ſome one Part of 
that moveable Heaven has a happy Poſition in one 
Houſe, and immediately an unhappy one in another? 
Does this proceed from the Place or Situation it is 
in? Or how can pure Space have ſuch Effects, and 
fo different one from another! Let it not be ſaid, 
that it is not the Houſes, but the Planets in thoſe 


Planet which is naturally benevolent becomes malevolent 
in an unfortunate Houfe ; and one that is malevolent 
becomes much more ſo, I ast whence this Malignity is 
gained by being in ſuch Houſe * ? N 
Methinks you cannot but ſee, Madam, that 
Judicial Aſtrology muſt needs fall under the Weight 
of this Argument; can any thing be fo ridiculous 
as to maintain, that meer Space can communi- 
cate ſo many different Effects, and give what it 
has not? I know you have more good Senſe than 
to aſſent to ſuch Chimeras, which are only found- 
ed in the vain Imaginations of a Set of People, 
who have no Taſte or Idea of the only true and 
rational Philoſophy. D* 


SECT. III. That it is impoſſible, that the Stars can 
determine the Happineſs, or Unhappineſs of Man. 


ONSIDER, Madam, that if the Rules of 
Judicial Aſtrology were certain, God would 
11 have 

* Bernier, Abrege de la Philoſ. de Gaſſen. Tom. IV. p. 457. 
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have tied up (as one may fay) his own Hands, 
and would have laid us under the greateſt Ne- 
ceſſity imaginable. All our Actions, our moſt ſe- 
cret Thoughts, every Motion of our Bodies, would 
be graven in Heaven in indelible Characters, and 
we could not have the leaſt Mite of Free-Agency. 
We ſhould be neceſſitated to Evil as well as to 
Good; ſeeing we muſt abſolutely do whatever is 
written in the aftral Book of Fate, or otherwiſe 
the Record would be falſe, and the Science of the 
Aſtrologer a Sham. Our Fortune depends upon 
Places, Perſons, Opportunities, and our Will, and 


not upon chimerical Conjectures, and the Fancies 


of Juglers. oy 

Suppoſe two Men born under the fame Poſition 
of the Planets; the one happens to be a King, 
the other a Porter; from whence ariſes this Diffe- 
rence ? Jupiter would have it ſo, ſays the Aſtro- 


loger. But what is this Jupiter? A Body that 


is not. endued with Knowledge, and can' only 
act influentially. How comes it to paſs then that 
it acts at the ſame time, and in the ſame Cli- 
mate, in ſo different a manner? From whence 
ariſes this Influence? Or how can this Influence 
paſs through ſuch a vaſt Extent of Air ? An Atom, 
the leaſt Portion of Matter may ſtop, turn aſide, 
and weaken theſe pretended Particles, which are 
ſaid to proceed from the Planets, Beſides, I would 
aſk whether or no, the Stars have one continued 
regular Influence, or that 'it varies according -to 


the Seaſons ? If their Influence is felt only at cer- 


tain times, and when the Particles, which are emit- 


ted from them, fall upon us, how can the Aſtro- 
loger know the preciſe time when that will happen, 
to foretell their Effects? If their Influence be 
continually regular, from whence come that prompt 
and active Force, fo as to pierce through otters 
5 4 967 extent 


— 


extent of Air, and make its way through 
join itſelf to the Quickneſs of our Paſhons, ſtom 
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all 
Matter that would ſtop or divert its Courſe, and 


whence the principal Actions of our Lives have 
their Source and Spring? For, if the Stars direct 
all our Sentiments, and our whole Con- 
duct, their Influence muſt needs act with as much 
Rapidity, as our Will, ſeeing it is they which 
determine it; ſo that when a Lover reſolves to 
forſake his Miſtreſs, on account of a favourable 


Glance ſhe beſtows on his Rival, the Influence 


muſt be as quick as the Lady's Glance, and the 
offended Lover's t; as it is that which 
puts the one upon her uetry, and the other 
into a Fit of Diſdain or Deſpair; for Aſtrologers 
pretend, that even the minuteſt of our Actions are 
governed by the Stars; conſequently the Broils 
and Reconciliations of Lovers muſt be directed 
by them. And that indeed is one of the Maſter- 
Pieces of their Craft, and gains them the moſt 
Reputation in the World; every Lover has a 
Mind to know, whether or no his Miſtreſs be 
faithful to him; the Fair Sex are ſtill more cu- 
rious than we are; and theſe Figure-flingers find 
no where fo much Practice as among Lovers and 
their Ladies. Judicial Aſtrology impoſes upon 
People as much as Love does; and I think my- 


ſelf obliged in Conſcience to adviſe young Ladies 


to lay as little Streſs upon the Predictions of Aſtro- 
logers, as would do upon the Oaths of a 


| they 
faſhionable Coxcomb. 


SECT, IV, That Comets are no certain Preſages 
of ſuture Events. 


You promiſed me, Madam, that you would 


read, Baylt's Various Thaughts upon Comets, 
atten 


l — Io — 
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attentively over, as ſoon as you were got through 
that charming Book, intitled, Converſations con- 
cerning the Plurality of Worlds ®, which, you ſay, 
makes a Proficiency in Aſtronomy ſo eaſy* to you. 
If you do fo, the agreeable Fontenelle will furniſh 


you with previous Lights to diſcover the true Mean- 


ing of the learned and profound Mr. Bayle ; and 
thus being made an Aſtronomer by the former, 
you will eafily diſcover the Nullity of aſtrologi- 
cal Influences from the latter. He will ſhew you 
demonſtratively that Comets (which there is fo 
much Noiſe about) are only common Phœnome- 
na in the Courſe of Nature, and that they-have 
no more Influence than the Stars or Planets. You 
will be convinced, when you have read his Yari- 
ous Thoughts, that it is no more ſurprizing, that 
Misfortunes ſhould happen after the Appearance 
of a Comet, than after the Riſing or Setting of 
the Sun; ſeeing, according to the common Courſe 
of Nature, there happen great Calamities every 
Year, in one Part of the World or other. 1. 
is probable, ſays this illuſtrious Author +, that at 
whatever Hour a Pariſian, looks out of his JVindnw 
Apen le Pont Michael, he will ſee People paſſing in 
the Street; and yet the Looks of this Pariſian has 
no Influence upon the People that paſs therein ; every 
Perſon would paſs along juſt the ſame, as if the 
haneſt Man had never looked out of his Window. Thus 
a Comet has no more Influence upon Events; every 
Thing would have happened juſt as it did, though no 
Comet 


* have omitted making a particular Differtation upon Aſtro- 
nomy, becauſe it is impoſſible for me to ſay any thing of the 
heavenly Bodies, that can come near the Beauty and Perſpicuity, 
that there is in thoſe Converſatiens. They that would learn ſo 
much Aſtronomy as is proper for Gentlemen and Ladies to know, 
may find abundant Satisfaction in that agreeable Book. I have 
endeavoured in theſe Diſſertations to imitate that Work, for 
which I have as great a Veneration, as Statius had for the Macid. 

+ Bayle's Penſees diverſes fur les Cometes, Tom. I. p. 42... 
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Comet had ever appeared, ſeeing its Influence operates 


not on human Affairs. 

It would be eaſy to prove, that it is a Falſhood 
to ſay, that more ill Accidents fall out in thoſe 
Vears wherein Comets appear, than at other times; 
and to be convinced of the uſual Courſe of Things, 
a Man needs only make an Eſtimate from Hiſtory, 
of what remarkable good or evil Events have been 
brought about upon the Earth in the Space of 
fifteen or twenty Vears, immediately after the 
Appearance of a Comet; and he will find, by com- 
paring them with fifteen or twenty other Years, 
at the greateſt Diſtance from any ſuch Appear- 
ance, that the Ballance will be nearly equal. 

As for the Opinions of fome Hiſtorians and 
Poets, who were great Admirers of Prodigies, I 
have ſhewn, in my firſt Diſſertation, how little 
regard ought to be paid to them. For indeed, 
if we were to attend all the Stories, which ſome 
weak People (who are but little acquainted with 
the modern experimental Philoſophy) fondly re- 
late, we might with the ſame reaſon give Credit 
to the ſuperſtitious Fables of old Women; thir- 
teen, or any other odd Number that Chance to 
ſit down together at a Table, the Overturning of 
a Salt-ſeller, or the Cracking of a Looking-Glaſs, 
are with ſome People Omens of the moſt dan- 
gerous Conſequence. But in Matters of Philoſo- 
phy, the Opinion of a Bayle or a Gaſſendi is pre- 
ferable to the Teſtimony of twenty Hiſtorians, 
who know nothing of the Nature of Comets, but 
what they have read in other Hiſtorians as ſu- 
perſtitious as themſelves; and we may obſerve, 
that the beſt Authors are generally the leaſt ad- 
dicted to take Notice of Prodigies. 


SECT. 


0 The" Impartial Philoſopher! 


| had 

SECT. V. Of the Knavery and cheating Tricks D 
| nſed by Aſtralogers. . he 
f a 
HE Aftrologers themſelves are ſo little per- — 
ſuaded of the Reality and Verity of the g 
Rules of their Art, that they reciprocally treat one of. 
another as Cheats and Impoſtors. by 
Cardan, that famous Aſtrologer, cried out migh- to 
tily againſt a Set of cheating Raſcals, whom he ha 


accuſes of having ſpoiled. and corrupted Judicial 
Aſtrology, by their Impoſtures and Folly. He 
pretends, that they fathered many Things upon 
Ptolomy, which are none of his. But this Re- 
proach of Cardan is very merry and remarkable, 
for no bedy has invented more new W hims, which 
are no where to be found in Prolomy's Works, than 
he has done. | 3” 
| Merinus, another Aſtrologer, a mortal Enemy 
to Gaſſendus (who laughed at his Predictions, and 
_ ſet the Falſhood of that Science in a clear Light) 
had a mind to eftabliſh his ſhattered Reputation 
at Gaſſendus's Expence, To do this, he made 
Choice of a time, when that Philoſopher was very 
much incommoded with a dangerous Defluxion 
of Humours upon his Lungs; and thinking that 
he could not be cured, he had the Impudence 
to ſpread and publiſh in print, that Gaſſendi, ay 
- 448 
* Cardan was the Victim of his own Vanity. He calcu- 
lated his own Nativity, and predicted his own Death at a certain 
Time ; when the appointed Time drew near, and Cardan per- 
ceived no Signs of any Sickneſs, in order to preſerve his own 
Reputation, and that of Judicial Aſtrology, he ftarved himſelf 
to Death. Scaliger and Thyanus vouched for the Truth of this 
Fact. The ſame Cardan likewiſe calculated his Son's Nativity, 
with a great deal of care. He advertiſed him in a long Writ- 
ing what his Fate ſhould be, but took not the leaſt Notice, 


that he ſhould be hanged at the Age of twenty-four for poiſoning 
Rite Wife. | 
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had made ſuch a Ridicule of Aſtrology, would 
die about the End of Fuly, or the Beginning of 
Augu/t in the Year 1650. The Aſtrologer thought 
he ſhould ſtrike and terrify the Philoſopher by 
that Prediction ; but he, not content with confut- 
ing Judicial Aſtrology by Reaſon and Argument, 
gave ocular Proof of the Falſity and Vanity there- 
of, For he recovered his Strength ſo well, that 
by the time the Aſtrologer had condemned him 
to fall a Sacrifice, for vilifying his Art, he never 
had his Health better in his whole Life. If Gaf- 
ſendi had chanced to have died, what Reputation, 
Madam, muſt the Aſtrologer have gained? And 
what a Triumph would they have made, who 
love to be cajoled by idle Chimeras ? It is no ex- 
traordinary Thing, if theſe cheating Star-gazers 
and roguiſh Fortune-tellers ſhould ſometimes hit 
upon an Event, by gueſſing at Things with a 
ſhameleſs Confidence; it happens ſometimes that 
they blindly predict the Truth. What a ſtupid 
Archer, ſays Twly, muſt he be, who ſhoots a 
whole Day together, and does not ſometimes hit 
the Mark. An Almanack-maker predicts the 
Death of ſome crowned Head in Europe ; if he 
happens to die, all the World ſpeaks of that Al- 
manack; if he daes not die, nothing is faid of 
it, no more than of many others, which are made 
in different Countries, in which other as notable 
Lyes had been predicted. Permit me, Madam, in 
concluding this Diſſertation, to adviſe you to de- 
ſpiſe all thoſe Sciences heartily, in which there 
is as little Certainty and good Senſe, as there is in 
Judicial Aſtrology. 
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Ns 


Examination of the Remarks 


OF THE 


Abbe D'O LIVE 2. 
of the French Academy, 
Concerning the 
THEOLOGY of the Greek Philoſophers: 
WHEREIN 


Many OBJEcT1ons' of this Academician 


againſt Mr. BAYLE are occaſionally an- 
ſwered. 


3 


c 


critical Examination which I have — of 

the Remarks upon the Theology of the Greek Phi- 
t Herbern, I know not how to refuſe your Re- 
* queſt,; therefore what follows is the Treatiſe 
which you deſired with ſo much Earneſtneſs. 
Do not imagine, that becauſe I criticiſe Abbe 
* D'Qliwet, 1 not that Eſteem for him, „that 
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© his Talents and fine Qualities deſerve at our 
Hands; I look upon him as a Man of Learning, 
who does Honour to his Country, and as an ex- 
© cellent Tranſlator. The Love of Truth -only 
© has determined me to vindicate Mr.-Bayle, whom 
© he hasabuſed moſt unmercifully in many Places, 
© Nor is it the Deſire of criticiſing an Academi- 
© cian, who has gained a Reputation in the Re- 
© publick of Letters, nor the Deſire of ſhining at 
© the Expenceof afamous Author, that has cauſed 
© me to take my Pen in Hand. You will quickly 
© perceive this by the Manner wherewith I have 
© oppoſed the Opinions of Abbe D'Olivet. I have 
© forborn as much as poſſible, not to let fall any 
Expreſſion too keen; however, as in the Heat 
© of Diſputation our Imagination is too apt to lead 
© us aſtray, Ibeſeech you, if you find in my Cri- 
* ticiſm any Terms or Expreſſions, which ſeem 
© unbecoming the Regard that the Abbe deſerves, 
to attribute them to Inadvertency. As to the 
Difference that there is between my Sentiments 
© and his, I will leave you to judge which are moſt 
* probable. I muſt ſuppoſe myſelf very far from 
© being infallible ; Experience has convificed me, 
and does convince me every Day, that every 
Man is too full of himſelf, Judge therefore 
© between us impartially of this my Performance, 


© without being biuiled by Friendſhip. For what- 


© ever your Determination may be, I ſhall con 
© tinue to be, with the greateſt Reſpect and Since- 


4 rity, 
Your very humble, &c.“ 
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SECT. Is. Of the Winks milk cher er 
underſtand the Theoligy of the — 
Philoſophers. 


HE Abbe D'Olvet pretends, that in order 


to explain liel w the Grecians, we 
ſhould — C and with great uloſaty 10 
Cicero &, becauſe of 40 the Ancients, he he 9 Hi 
beſt thereupon; there is nothing reached us upon that Sub- 
14, but the Timæus of Plato,and therein we meet with 
nothing but a particular Opinion. The little we meet 
with el/ewhere, /bould be looked upon as Fragments 
any; nay, we haue Reaſon: 10 es, that even 
theſe are maimed or falſified ; and Fragments can 
give no true Reſemblance of the Totality of a Syſtem, 
which ſuppoſes Variety of Principles. 

I cannot comprehend how the Abbe could. ad- 
vance ſo many ſtrange Paradoxes in the Compaſs 
of a few Lines. We have nothing according to 
him, but the Timæus of Plato, wherein one Opinion 
only is explained, nothing but mutilated or falſified 
Fragments. Before we examine what thoſe. Works 


are, which he treats as worthleſs Fragments, let us 


view the entire Books which are ſtill remaining. 
The Poem of Lucretius will allow us room to 
judge of the Opinions of Demecritus and Epicurus. 
Have we not explained therein a particular Opini- 
on full as amply as in the T:meus of Plato? The Ab- 
be had no Ground to reject an Author more an- 
cient than Cicero, ſince it is pretended that this 
Orator + reviewed that Work. In ſhort, be this 


Remarks on the Theology of the Greek Philoſophers, placed 
at the Beginning of the Tranſlation of the Dialogue of Cicero, 
concerning the Nature of the Gods, by the Abbe D*O/rver, p. 53. 

f Titus Lucretius poeta naſcitur, qui amatorio poculo in fu- 
rorens 
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as it will, it is certain we have in Lucretius the 

Syſtem of the Epicurean Philoſopher, as well ex- 

plained at leaſt as that in the Timæus of Plato. 
Will not the eight Books of Ariſtotle's Phyſicks, 

and thoſe of his Metaphyſicks, ſerve to inform us of 

the — of the Grecians ? This Philoſopher 

la 


in ſeveral Places thereof refutes the Opinions of to 
the Philoſophers, who preceded him, or were his def 
Cotemporaries. He ought to have been as well aga 
acquainted with them, as Cicero, who did not of? 


live till ſome Ages after; at leaſt Ariſlotle had his dox 
own proper Syſtem, as may be learned from his | 
Writings. the 

The Work, which Xenphon has compoſed under Ad 
the Title of Memorable Things of Socrates, ought Me 


to be looked upon-as a Book from whence may be ten! 
gained great Light into the Theology of the An- whi 
cients. We have the Opinion of Socrates con- mat 


cerning the Nature of the Soul, the Being of God, fere 
Sc. at length. We have here then a fourth Syſ- fect 
tem explained at large; for tho Plato has borrow- ent 
ed many Things from Socrates. he yet differs from Sub; 
him in many Points; for the Abbẽ D'Olivet affirms, in t. 
that Plato did not ſend human Souls into the Body in tl 
of Beaſts ; but according as they were good or tion 
bad, he ſuppoſed that they tranſmigrated into other City 


human Bodies, wherein they were more or leſs W Cr 
happy. On the contrary, Socrates affirms “ the othe 
| Souls neb1y 
rorem verſus, cum aliquot libros per intervalla inſaniæ conſcrip- Does 
ſiſſet, quos poſtea Cicero emendayit, propria ſe manu interfect, With 
anno z#tatis-44. Euſeb. p. 160. Whether what Euſebius ſays is true who l 
or not, it is certain that Lucretivs died before Cicero, for this lat- pine 
ter, writing to his Brother, makes an Elogium upon the Work of Kites 
this Poet. Lucretii Poemata, ut ſcribes, non ita ſunt multis their! 
lumi nibus ingenii multæ tamen artis. M. Cicero ad Q. fratrem, Secrat 
Lib, II. Epiſt. II. | : Bodies 


* I tell you, Cebes, for Inſtance, that the Souls of intempe- able t. 
rate, brutal and laſcivious Men, and who obſerve no Rules of Pere I 


_ Decency, enter into the Bodies of Aſſes, or ſuch like Animals, V. 
Dos 


2 


multis 
atrem, 


rempe- 
ules 0 
ni mals. 


Does 
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Souls of wicked Men entered into the Bodies of 


Brute-Animals. | A 

Beſides theſe, there are many excellent Works, 
which will inform us of the Theology of the 
Greeks. Plutarch, who has wrote a particular 
Treatiſe of the Opinions of the Philoſophers, ought 


to be conſulted, Were Porphyry, Platinus, Who 


defended the Opinions of the ancient Philoſophers 
againſt the Fathers of the Church, ignorant there- 
of? Dares any body advance ſo ſtrange a Para- 
dox? 

The firſt Teachers of Chriſtianity, who attacked 
the Pagan Theology with ſo much Strength and 
Advantage, did they fight againſt Chimeras, and 
Monſters of their own Brain? Could theſe ex- 
tenſive Genius's be ignorant of the Opinions 
which they attacked? "Theſe great Men have left 
many very conſiderable Works, wherein the dif- 
ferent Syſtems of the Grecian Theology are per- 
fectly explained and refuted. How many excel- 
lent Things are to be met with relating to this 


Subject in the 7 1 of Fuftin Martyr, and 


in the ſame Father's ortation to the Greets; 
in the ſeveral Treatiſes of Tertullian, in the Ora- 
tion of St. Athanaſius againſt the Gentiles, in the 
City of God of St. Augu/iine, in the Stromata of 
Clemens Alexandrus, and in the Works of ſeveral 
other Authors, ſuch as Athenagoras, Hermias, Ar- 
nobius, Lactantius, and Euſebius, wherein almoſt 


Does not this Opinion ſeem to you to be probable ? Cebet. 
Without doubt, Sccrates, I think ſo. Sacraten. And tho? Souls 
who have been fond of nothing but Injuſtice, Tyranny, and Ra- 
pine, will tranſmigrate into the Bodies of Wolves, Hawks, and 
Kites; can Souls of ſuch a Nature have any other Body fall to 
their Lot? Cebes. I think, Socrates, this is out of the Queſtion, 
Sccrates, The ſame may be faid of the reſt ; they will go into 
Bodies of Animals of a different kind, which ſhall be moſt ſuit- 
able to their natural Diſpoſition, Plate in Phedo, quoted by 
Pere Mourgue, Tom. I. p. 495. 


Vor, - F 
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all the different Theological Syſtems of the Greek; 
are related and refuted. The Cynict Philoſophers 
take up the twentieth Chapter of the fourteenth N 
Book of this Work; thoſe who, as the Stiche, 
have admitted the Soul of the World, the twelfth 
of the fourth Book. Thoſe who have added ſome 
Modification to this Syſtem, and who were of 
Opinion, that the Souls of reaſonable Creatures 
were Parts of the Deity, the ninth of the fourth 
Book. Thoſe who held, that there were different 
Gods who. preſided over the different Parts of the 
World, the tenth of the ſame Book. In the ſe- 
cond of the eighth Book, we ſee how Plato had 
acquired the Knowledge which rendered his Opi- 
nions leſs different from Chriſtianity than thoſe of 
the other Philoſophers. The Changes and Correc- 
tions which Porphyry had made in the Syſtem of 
Plats, are in the thirtieth Chapter of the tenth 
Book. | 
I confine myſelf to this ſmall Number of Ex- 
amples, which ſhew the Uſefulneſs of the Book, 
entitled, The City of God, for the Knnoledge of the 
Theology of the ancient Greeks. This Work of 
St. Auguſline would doubtleſs have been the moſt 
eſſential that we have, if Time had not Tpared the 
Diſcourſe which Theodoret has made againſt 'the 
Greek Philoſophers. The Work of this Father 
is conſiderable enough to make a ſmall Volume in 
Folio, in which there is no Syſtem of the Pagan 
Theology, which is not related and reſuted at 
large, with all poſſible Eloquence and Judgment. 
Jhave at this Inſtant Theodor et before me, and I 
am not afraid to advance, that the ſecond Diſcourſe 
concerning the „ir Principle, his third upon Angels, 
upon the Gods and Demons, his fourth on Matter 
and on the World, contain more eſſential Matters 
to enable us to judge of the Theology of the Greeks, 
1 N than 
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than in the whole Work of Cicero concerning the 
Nature of the Gods. 

The Abbe D'Olivet, perhaps, will fay, that Ci- 
cero, having lived before the Authors of whom I am 
ſpeaking, his Ro ought to be preferred to 
theirs. To this I anſwer, that tho* I ſhould al- 
low, that we ought to prefer Cicero to all theſe 
ſage Writers, it will not thence follow, that we 
ſhould not conſult them, - and look upon them as of 
no Valde. Becauſe one good Author has treated 
upon a Subject, it is abſurd to aſſert that we ſhould 
take no notice of ſeveral others, who have alſs 
ſpoken in a very clear, very ample,” and very ratio- 
nal Manner. What ſhall we ſay of a Man, who 
going to clear up a Point in Roman Hiſtory, ſhall 
content himſelf with conſulting Livy only, and will 
not vouchſafe to examine what Plutarch and other 
Hiſtorians have ſaid on that Subject? Doubtleſs 
his Conduct would be blamed, and his Prejudice 
cenſured, But I go ſtill farther, and J maintain, 
that the Antiquity of Cicero ought not to give him 
any Preference; for the Time clapſed between him 
and the other Authors is not very conſiderable. 

When the Fathers of the Church wrote againſt 
the Theological Syſtems of the GrecianPhiloſophers, 
the Diſciples of theſe very Philoſophers Kill 
formed a conſiderable Body. Paganiſm, ftill ſub- 
fiſting, had in them zealous Defenders. The Fol- 
lowers of Plato, Ar:/totle, Epicurus, Zeno, were 
the greateſt Enemies of Chriſtianity ; and could 
they be leſs verſed in the Opinions of their Maſter 
than Cicero? And could the Fathers, who attack- 
ed them, be leſs acquainted with their Tenets? 
Without doubt they had the ſame Means of being 
informed thereof as Cicero himſelf; the public 
Schools had been as open for them as him, the Voy- 
age to Athens and Greece, had not been denied 
them, and three hundred Years, which were paſſed 
12 ſince 
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fince the Death of Cicero, did not prevent their 


Knowledge of the Opinions of the Philoſophets, 1 
Whoſe Writings were ſtill extant at large, and ur 
whoſe Diſciples farmed a numerous Set; It is re 
about two hundred Years ſince the Death of Cal- th 
vin, and would it not be abſurd to pretend, that 77 
Mr. de Baſſuet and Mr. Claude were much leſs ac- fo 
quainted with the Opinions of this Divine, than of 
Cardinal Richlieu, and Mr. Martet, becauſe theſe pr 
firſt Authors lived ſeveral Years after the latter? de 
For we are not ſpeaking here of Perſons who were bu 
.Co-temporaries. Plato died about three Centuries fal 
before Cicero, which is exactly the Caſe of Mr. to 
Claude, who had no more ſeen Epicurus, Plata, fro 
Ariſtotle, Ce. than the great Reformer Calvin, Vi 
Beza, Zuinglus, & co. | | of 
The Opinion which I maintain againſt the Abbe Py; 
D'Olivet is fo clear and evident, that it ſeems plain do! 
to me, it would be Joſt Time to ſay any thing of 
farther about it. Two eſſential Reaſons have ob- ſon 
liged me to be ſo prolix in my Proofs. The firſt of : 
is, that at being my Intention to compile a Work ' the 
which may be uſeful to thoſe who are deſirous to Bui 


know the ancient Theology of the Gree&Philoſo- cel] 
phers, I thought it my Duty to point at the prin- 
cipal Sources from which ſufficient Light may be 
gained in the Purſuit of that Enquiry, The ſe- 
cond is, that it was neceſſary to ſhew the Vali- 
dity of the Authors, whoſe Opinions I ſometimes 
maintain, in Oppoſition to thoſe of Cicero, and 
becauſe it was proper for me to ſhew, that the 
Authorities on which I depend were taken 
from compleat valuable Books, and not from muti- 

lated and falſified Fragments. | | 
I now come to Works leſs conſiderable than 
thoſe already mentioned. As they are very uſe- 
ful to underſtand. the Theology of the Grecians, 
2 | 1958 


r 
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I ſhall examine whether they ought to be looked 
upon as imperfect Fragments, which cannot traly 
repreſent the Totality of a Syſtem, The Book of 
the Soul of the World and of Nature, written by 
Timeus of Locris, is eſteemed by the Learned as a 
golden Book *, which contains the-pureſt Doctrine 
of the ancient Philoſophers. Plato, having appro- 
riated to himſelf the Subject of this Book, was 
P 75 
deſirous of compiling another far more extenſive, 
but has in the Judgment of many ingenious Men, 
fallen greatly ſhort of his Original + ; he has added 
to the beautiful Sentiments, which he borrowed 
from his Author, the idle Chimeras and whimſical 
Viſions of the Egyptians. The Work of Timeus 
of Locris is the moſt excellent Treatiſe of the 
P;thagorean Philoſophy +, which has been handed 
down to us; for it contains a compleat Account 
of the Principles of that Syſtem. For what Rea- 
ſon then could the Abbe D'Okvet beſtow the Title 
of a Fragment thereon, and aſſert, that it had ei- 
ther been maimed or corrupted ? Is it becauſe it's 
Bulk is not very conſiderable? How many ex- 
cellent Works ancient and modern, are as conciſe 
as this? The beſt Book of Philoſophy ever yet pub- 
liſhed, is the ſhorteſt of all; it is the Treatiſe 
which Mr. de Maupertuis has written upon At- 
traction, The Authenticity of the Treatiſe of 
F 3 Timeus 
* Vere aureus libellus, & purioris priſcorum philoſophorum 
doctri næ pulcherrimum prrnpesruray, ſuperioris vero diſputationis 
2 Platone copioſe de natura perſcriptæ verum autographum, 
Th. Gale, in Argument. Lib. I meæi Loc. p. 1. | 
Hoc tamen notandumPlatonem ad doctri nam amplificendum, 
feda quædam commenta ex ZEgyptiorum ſcholis putida quadam 
diligentia, illuc congeſſiſſe, quæ commodius & modeſt'us hic 
notantur a Timæo; veluti ſunt nugæ 744 p47. , in qui- 
bus, ſane nimius eſt Plato. Id. ibid. 30 
J Fuit autem Timæus Lecrus Pythagoreus Philoſophus, purioris 
piloſophie, ut apparet, peritifimus ; ut non immerito eum 


guaſi archetypum in phyſicis rebus- explicandis Gbi propaſuerit 
Plato, id. ib d. N mw 
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Timeus the Locrian, is proved by the Atteſtation 
of all ſucceeding Ages to this very Day; a few 
Years after it was compoſed, Plato mentioned it 
with Honour . The firſt Fathers of the Church, 
when they attempted to confute the Writings of 
the Philoſophers, very often cite + the Treatiſe of 
Timæus the Lacrian. Jamblicus makes mention 
thereof , and what is ſtill more remarkable, he 


takes notice of it's Conciſeneſs; a certain Proof 


that it was always the ſame as we have it at this 
\ Day. 

* Tiuaiic 24 5 dd ronopuurdry! wy F260, The bi - 
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Nam & Timæus hic cum eſſet e Locris civitate in Italia, opti. 
mis legibus fundata, neque quoquam civium aut divitiis, aut ge- 
nere inferior, ſummos in ea civita te & honores & magiſtratus 
geſſit, & ut ego arbitror, ad ſummum in omni philoſophia faſti- 
gium pervenit. Plato in Timæo, p. 4. It is proper to obſerve 
in this Place, that ſeme Authors would have it, that Timeus was 
cotemporary with Pate; others affirm, that he died a ſhort Time 
after P/ato was born. But be that as it will, it is very certain, 
that theſe two Philoſophers lived very nearly at the ſame Time, 

+ LA. 0 A x0; ty 76 Qurine UL YHKMATI KATH H. 
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"A Locris in libro de natura his verbis mihi feret teſtimo- 
num unum principium omnium eſt infectum. $i enim eſſet 
fa ctum non eſſet utique amplius principium; fed illud ex quo 
factum eſt principĩium, vel ex quo tanquam principio factum eſt, 
Clkm, Alexandrianus Strematum, Lib. V. p. 508. 
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Quare Timzvs Locrus in libro de natura mundi atque anima, 
ex quò inſtructum Platonem Timæum cognominem eompoſuiſſe fe- 
2 nonnulli, in ter quos etiam eft Timon Syllegraphus, 2 

ibens : | 

Magno nummorum, numero parvum emit librum, 
VUnde materiam nactus, aggre ſſus eft Timæum ſcribere. 
Jambl, in Nicemachi Arithmet. p. 10% 
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Day. Let us deſcend to more modern Times, 
and we ſhall ſee, that the Book in Queſtion was 
perfectly known to Suidas ®. In ſhort, all Plato's 
Commentators +, ancient as well as modern, have 
ſpoke thereof; what more then can be wanting to 
prove, that the Work of Timæus the Locrian, 
cannot be looked upon without manifeſt Injuſtice 
as a maimed and corrupted Fragment of no Man- 
ner of Service to underſtand the Theology of the 
ancient Greek Philoſophers ? | 
To Timeus the Lacrian, I may add Ocellus Luca- 
nus, another celebrated Pythagorean, whoſe. Trea- 
tiſe we yet poſſeſs concerning Nature and the Uni- 
verſe ; it is in great Eſteem ; and it is particularly 
very uſeful for the Knowledge of the ancient The- 
ology of the Greeks, I might with greater Eaſe 
have proved the Authenticity of this Work, than 
that of Timæus the Locrain; but I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the conſtant and repeated Atteſtation of all 
ſucceeding Ages are in favour of this as well as the 
other. Philo Fudæus, an 11 Writer t, has 
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Et enim liber Timæi Pythagorei de natura 2 more 
diſponetur, unde materiam nactus Plato, Timæum ſeribere ag- 
greſſus eſt ſecundum ſyllographum, quem librum etiam commen- 
tariis noſtris prefiximus, ut noſcere pofſimus quznam Platonia 
Timzus tradit illi conſentanea, quænam addidit, quænam etiam 
liſſentanea. Proculus Diadochus in commentario in Timaum Platonis, 
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juſtly obſerved, that thoſe who believe Ari/otle 
to have been the firſt Philoſopher who aſſerted the 
Eternity of the World, 2 priori & d poſteriori, are 


deceived, becauſe Ocellus Lucanus has ſaid in his 


Treatiſe of the Univerſe, that it is without Begin- 
ning, and will never have an End. 7 believe, adds 
this Few, that the Eternity of the Morld was de- 
rived from the Doctrine of the ancient Pythagoreans, 
This fingle Remark of Philo proves the Ulefulneſs 
of the "Treatiſe of Ocellus Lucanus, and alſo it's 
Antiquity ; for he expreſly affirms, that he had 


read it, Hobæus ſpeaks of it in like manner: The 


moſt learned Moderns have beſtowed great Praiſes 
thereon, and Picus Mirandulus * has thought diffe- 
rently on this Subject from the Abbe D'Olivet. 

The Commentary which Salluft the Cynick Phi- 
loſopher has left concerning the Gods and the World, 
has been injudiciouſly placed in the Rank of Frag- 
ments, ſince it appears at this Day an intire Piece, 
and ſuch as it was firſt compoſed, if we may give 
any Credit to theOpinions Þ of Suidas and Photius}, 

We have yet another Commentary on the Na- 
ture of Gods, by a Greet Philoſopher called Car- 
nutus, or according to others Pharnutus. Porphyry: 
teaches us|}, that he gladly adopted his Explanations 


of the poetical Allegories. Theodoret & takes notice 
of 


Cæterum ſunt qui tradunt opinionis hujus non Ariſtotelem pri- 
mum auctorem, ſed Pythagoreos quoſdam fuiſſe. At mihi ocelli, 
genere Lucani, inſcriptum de univerſi natura commentarium ob- 
latum eſt, in quo quidem mundum eſſe ingenitum & nunquam 
interiturum non ſolum protulit, verum etiam exquiſitiffimis ra- 
tionibus comprobavit. Philo Judæus in libro de mundo non inte- 
rituro, p. 607. | 

Cur & Ocellus idem Lncanus in libro de mundo, teſtimonio 
etiam jipſe Platonis, eminentiſſimus, Joannes Picus Mirandulus, 
&c, Lib. I. contra Aſtrologos, p. 79. 

＋ Photius, in Biliotheca, Cod. CCXLII. 
1 Suidas, Lexicon. 

„O00 27 en ptr, &c, Porphir, Lib, de Ant. Nym- 
pbarum, p. 262. 
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of the Theological Work of this Greet; "Suidas 
mentions it with Honour; for what Reaſon then 
ſhould it be looked upon as a uſeleſs, and perhaps a 
corrupted Fragment? I now proceed to Father 
Hardouin, without taking notice of all the Works 
of the ancient Philoſophers yet remaining; a Man 
who would have it, that Virgi/s Aneis was writ- 
ten in the Beginning of the fourteenth Century,. 
by a Benedictine Monk, who has given to all the 
Poems of the ancient Romans * Authors of the 
ſame Kind, who pretends, that the Works of the 
-Fathers of the Church, and particularly thoſe of 
St. Auguſtine, were made by a Society of Atheiſts 
and Deiſts + with a Deſign to overturn Chriſtia- 
nity : In ſhort, a Man who has written a pret 
large Book in Folio, to prove , —C „ 

F ather 

Cornutus philoſophus Gtæcanicam 'Theologiam* compoſuit · 
Theodoret in ſecund. ſermone de princip. p. 28. 

* Proh !. quod adminiculis falta Æneis cſt, ut fincera ac ge- 
ruina Virgilii lucubratio fuiſſe credatur decem teſtimoniis innu- 
meris Ovidii, Juvenalis, Statii, Silii Italici, Martialis, Pro- 
pertii, 1 Aſconii, Pediani, . Taciti in Dialogo de ora- 
toribuz, aliorumque, ut eos qui, ecclefiaſtici dicuntur ſeriptores, 
omittamus, qui plurimi certe ſunt, ſed æque ſuppoſititii, proxime 


{-quentis evi, & fabrice, Hardouini opera varia, c.  Pſzudo 


Virgilius, Give obſervationes in Eneidem, p. 282 

+ Incredibile ac ſimile portenti eſt, quantam falſorum ſeripto- 
m ſegetem de rebus, tum ſacris, tum profanis, execranda & de- 
teſtabilis una quædam, ut cæteras ſileam, ante annos fere quin- 

entos officina effuderit. Hardouini Chronologiæ ex nummis an- 
tiqu's reſtitutæ Proluſio, de nummis Hadrian, p. 68. 

? Rarius apud Arnoldum, tametſi fuit is Janfenianz factionis 
{a0 tempore primipilus, impium illud placitum de Deo, ante vel 
veritate intelligibilĩ entium occurrit conceptis verbis, five quoniam 
cautior ille & conſideratior fuit; five demum quod ſatis & ſatius 
Te duxit ac multo conſultius, in Gallicum ſermonem transferre 
Latina quædam opuſcula, in quibus ea impietas diſerte adſtrui- 
tur, Hardouini opera varia, &c, Athei detecti, p. 162. 

| Sequitur qui celebritate fame nihils inferior prioribus fuit Bla- 
ſus Paſcal, ex Avernia Claromontanus, cujus ex feriptis unum 
eſt ſolummodo ex quo excerpta quædam exhiberi locus poſtulet. 
Titulus eſt: Mr. Paſcal's Tbeugbts upon Religien and ſeveral 
ether Subjetts, -- in multis locis : «-=- pro Deo habet veritatem 
l\c...gibilem, Idem ibid, p. 198. | 
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Father Thomaſſin *, + Ambroſe "With, 
+ Des Cartes, were perfect Atheiſts, and more dan- 
gerous than Spingſa. If this Man has not ſpared 
the Works of ſome of the ancient Philoſophers, 
it is no Wonder, and can give neither Surpriſe 
nor Scandal. When once we are convinced that 
an Author has loft his Senſes, there is nothing ſo 
romantick that may not be expected from him: 
The Abbe D'Olivet, how much a Friend ſoever 
he may ſeem to Father Hardouin, has too much 
good Senſe to have had any Regard to his Syſtem; 
a Syſtem ſo juſtly ridiculed by Men of Letters; 
though there is always ſome wrongheaded People, 
who are raſh and fill} enough to defend the moſt 
deſperate Cauſes, yet nobody has been fo fooliſh 
hitherto as to defend his. I therefore cannot com- 
prehend what could prevail upon him to aſſert, 
that we ſhould examine the "Theology of the 
Greek Philoſophers concerning the Nature of the 
Gods, only by the Writings of Cicero. Am I de- 


ceived, 
Si quis velit omnia quæ ſunt ab eo (Thomaſſino) impie de 
v0 argumenta ſcripta repreſentare, tria ipſa quæ didit Theolo- 
ticorum degmatum volumina, ſynt ex ſeribenda. « Idem ibid. 
21. 
_ Offert ſe nobis in ſecundo loco, qui, occulto ſuo nomine, 
metu fortaſſis pubI'ce anim:dverfionis, Ambroſium victorem fe 
voluit nuncupari, P. Andreas Martin, e congregatione Oratorit 
in Gallia edidit, ille philoſophiam, ut appellat Chriſtianam, falk 
profecto appellatione, ſi ſumus nos Chriſtiani, Idem, ibid. p. 6. 
t Ne quid intentatum infernus relinqueret, quod non ad ec- 
cle ſiæ fidem fi fieri pe ſſet convellendam adhiberet, novz Theo- 
logiæ hoc eſt 2 coæ vam adjecit, & adjutricem eorum- 
demque confiliorum ſociam ac participem, novam philoſcophizm, 
Carteſia nam ab auctore Renato Carteſio appellatam quos innu- 
meros habet hoc ævo ſequaces & aſſec las: miſeros ſane fi ſe non 
intelligunt 46 A ͤdefendere; miſeriores fi intelligunt. Idem 
ibid. p. 198. 
Father Hardeuin has joined to all theſe pretendrd Atheiſts, 
Nicole Janſenius Quene!, Antony le Grand, Was not th's ſeſuiſt 
truly worthy- of a d ſtingucſhed Place in Bedlam ? I reter my 
Readers to what I have ſa d upon the Syſtem of this Enthuſiaſti- 
tal Viſionary in my Cabaliſtict Letters, and in the Secret Me- 
wers of the Republick of Letters, 
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ceived, and has Abbe D*Olwet unfortunately. eſ- 
pouſed the chimerical Viſions of his Friend? What 
he ſays of the Works of Axiſtotle, which I ſhall 
examine hereafter, has given ground enough for 
ſuch a Suſpicion 3 however I declare once more, 
cannot imagine, ſo wiſe a Man as the Abbe 
D'Olivet ſhould be drawn into fuch unaccoun- 
table Extravagancies. However that be, he muſk 
give me leave to purſue a contrary Conduct, in 
endeavouring to explain the different Syſtems of 
the Ancients. I ſhall run them over as ſuccinQ- 
ly as I poſhbly can; and to keep Abbe D'Olivet 
always in fight, I ſhall obſerve the ſame Order, 
in which he has placed them, 


SECT. H. Of the Sem of Thales. 


CRITICK, ſays the Abbe D'Oliuet, in 
A ſpeaking of Mr. Bayle, would inſer that Ci- 
cero, when he affirms, that Thales made an intel- 
ligent Principle preſide over the Formation of the 
Unverſe, was greatly deceived, or otherwiſe if that 
had been the real Opinion of Thales, Cicero had 
conſequently fallen into a manifeſt Contradictian, be- 
cauſe a fætu Lines after, he ſays, Anaxagoras was. 
the firſt Philoſopher, who attributed the Arrange- 
ment of Matter to an intelligent Being. Let us. 
ſee what Mr, Bayle himſelf ſays with regard to 
Thales; let us hear his own Words, and then we 
will examine the Criticiſm of the Abbe D'Olvet, 
and afterwards conſider what Mr. Bayle might 
have replied thereto; © I ſhall be too tedious, 
* ſays he, if, I ſhould relate all the Teſtimonies. 
© which eſtabliſhed the one or the other of theſe. 
Truths, or even both; I. That Anaxagoras ad- 


* mitted an Intelligence which had put Matter in 
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Motion, and formed the World by the Choice 
of Homageneities; II. That he was the firſt Phi- 
loſopher that advanced this Syſtem. It is ſuf- 
ficient to point gut Plato, Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Euſtbius, Themiſtias, St. Auguſline, 
Theogeret, Proclus, Simpliciu'., I ſhall not do the 
ſame with regard to Cicero; I ſhall quote his own 
Words, becauſe they will furniſh us with Mat- 
ter for an Examination. Inde Anaxagoras, ſays 
he, qui accepit ab Anaximene diſciplinam; primus 
onnium rerum deſcriptionem et modum, mentis in- 
finite vi ac ratione deſignari ac confici viluit. In 
quo non vidit, neque' metum ſenſui junttum et con- 
tinentem in infinito ullum eſſe poſſe, neque ſenſum 
omnina quo non ipſa natura pulſa ſentiret. Deinde 
fi mentem iſtam quaſi animal aliquod eſſe voluit, 
erit aliguid interius ex quo illud animal namina- 
tur. tat autem interius mente? Cingitur igitur 
corpore cxterno. Qued queniam non placet, aper- 
ta fimplexque mens nulla re adjundta que entire 
poſſet, fugere intellgentiæ , naſtræ vim et notionen 
videtur. It is a little ſurpriſing, that Cicero gives 
this Priority to the Philoſopher Anaxagoras, King 


he had juſt been ſaying that Thales had ac- 


knowledged an Underſtanding or a God which 
had formed all Things from Water. Thales 


 Milefius, qui primus de talibus rebus quaſivit, 


aquam dixit eſſe initium rerum, deum autem, eam 
mentem, que ex aqua cuntta fingeret. Is it poſ- 
ſible that Cicero could ſo foon have forgot his 
own Words? Can we imagine that it 'was his 
meaning, that Thales gave to God nothing but 
the Power of converting Water into other Bo- 


dies; but that Anaxagoras made God to be 
the Author of that Order and beautiful Propor- 


tion which reigns in the World? I can fee no- 
thing at all likely in this, and I ſhould rather 
Et «6 ſufpet 
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© ſuſpect the Paſſage to be corrupted than admit- 
ted; the Confuſion and Obſcurity, which are 
« viſible in the following Words, may ſerve to 
© confirm my Conjecture. But be this as it will, 
I would not have the Teſtimony of Cicero, be 
a Counterbalance to all the celebrated Writers 
« of Antiquity, who unanimouſly affirm that A 
© naxagoras is the firſt, who joined an efficient 
* Cauſe, to the material one, that is to ſay, who 
© acknowledged an Underſtanding, as the Author 
of the Wiſdom ſo evident in the Frame of 
© the Univerſe. St. Auguſtine ſets but little Va- 
© lue on the Teſtimony of Cicero, except in that 
© Place, where he relates the Opinion of the Phi- 
© loſophers of the Sect of lania, and though he 
© agrees with Cicero, with relation to the reſt, 
© he contradicts him in plain Terms, with regard 
© to Wales. Ile autem Thales, ut ſucceſſores eti- 
© am propagaret rerum naturam ſcrutatus, ſuaſque 
© diſputationes literis mandans eminuit =—=— aquam 
6 putavit rerum, eſſe principium, et hinc omnia ele- 
* menta mundi ipſumgue mundum, et quæ in co gin 
guntur exiſtere. Nihil autem huic aperi, guad 
* mundo conſiderato, tam admirabile aſpicimus, ex 
* divina mente præpoſuit. Obſerve that Cicero 
© in another Book excludes Thales from the Prio- 
* rity, and gives it clearly and abſolutely to the 
* Philoſopher Anaxagoras. . | 
© The Feſuit Leſcalopier endeavours to recon» 
© cile this. Contradiction, by ſuppoſing that Anaxa- 
© 7oras was the firſt who publiſhed this Doctrine, 
and the Philoſophers his Predeceſſors were con- 
© tented to teach it to their Auditories in pri- 
vate. This Explanation is far from being good; 
* for ſince they knew the Opinions of the Pre- 
deceſſors of Anaxagoras, and in what they dif- 
© fered from each other ſince, I ſay, they knew 


I that, 
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chat, and that Anaxagoras was the firſt that 
* publiſhed it in his Books, might they not have 
l " known likewiſe, what they had taught relat- 
ing to the efficient Cauſe of the World? As 
* for the Objections againſt the Doctrine of this 
* Philoſopher, contained above in the Paſſage of 
© Cicero, I refer you to St. Augu//ine for a ſolid 
Refutation.“ 
The Abbe D'Olivet, deſirous of refarked Mr. 
Bayle, and of proving that Thales had acknow- 


ledged a Mind or Underſtanding which bad form- 


ed all Things out of Water, ſays thereupon “: 


Let us fee Ferst F all, if we ought to ſuſpc? Ci- 
cero 5 eing deceived, when be ſays Thales acknnw- 


leaged an intelligent Principle. 1 mirht direttly an- 


fwer, that his Authority alone is ſufficient to Coun- 


terbalance the Silence of other Mriters. Then we 
have a good poſitive Argument concerning a like Fact, 
there is no occaſion to make uſe of Negative. 

It is not true that Cicero's Authority forms a 
poſitive Argument about the Subject in Queſ- 
tion ; nor is it more ſo that other Writers have 
kept Silence, with Relation thereto : For on the. 
contrary, a great Number who wrote both be- 
fore and after Cicero, have expreſsly affirmed that 
Anaxagoras was the firſt, who allowed an intelli- 
gent Being, who, by putting Matter in Motion, 
had formed the World. To aſſert that any 
Man was the firſt who maintained an Opinion, 
is it not equivalent to faying, that there was 


no Writer before, who had aſſerted the ſame. 


thing ? But many have gone yet farther, and have 
faid in direct, clear, and very expreſs Terms, that. 
Thales did not admit any intelligent Mind in the 


Formation of the World. Theodoret is very ex- 


plicit and deciſive upon this Subject; he reproaches. 


| the 
® D'Olivet Theglog. des Philoſoph, Grecs, p. 59, 


„ 
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the Greeks, that before Anaxagoras all the Phils. 
ſpbers had allnwed nothing but Matter, which was 
concerned in the Formation of the Univerſe, and that 
they could not raiſe their Thoughts above material 
Things, which fell under the Examination of their 
Senſes. Obſerve that in the Place where Theo- 
diret thus explains himſelf he - mentions the Opi- 
nion of other Philoſophers, who maintained that 
an intelligent Mind prefided over the Formation 
of the Univerſe, and that he does not ſo much 
as ſpeak one fingle Word about Thales ; but how 
is it licely that he ſhould ſpeak of him, fince, 
in a Senſe, he had expreſsly excluded him by Name, 
in ſaying that Anaxagoras was the firſt who had 
admitted an intelligent Being, to be the efficient 
Cauſe of the Arrangement of Matter. Mr. Bayle 
has taken Notice of this Paſſage of Theodoret, but 
he has abridged it too much, I ſhall quote him 
more at large , becauſe it is abſolutely neceſſary 
when we are treating about a Queſtion of this 
Nature. Inſtead of three Lines, I thall tranſcribe 
ten or a dozen; and thoſe who underſtand Greet 
or Latin, may. ſee the Quotations at the Bottom 
of the Page. : 

St. Auguſtine is ſtill more particular then Theo- 
doret, if it is poſſible he can be ſo, He needed 
only have conſulted this Father of the Church, 
to clear up the Contradiction which is met with 

| In 
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Quandoquidem et Anaxagoras Hegefibuli filius Clazomenius, 
primus inquit mentem mundo inſediſſe, unamque hanc elementa 
de confuſione in ord'nem diſpoſuiſſe; cum ſuperiores Philoſo- 
phi nihil ultra materiam, præterque ea qu oculis videntur, 
excogitaſſent. Pythagoras autem Mnefarchis filius, principium 
rerum omnium monada, hoc eſt unitatem, eſſe dixit. Theod. 
ad Græcos infidel, Serm. II. de princip. p. 24. Edit, Colon. 
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in Cicero; a Contradiction ſo manifeſt, that it exi- 
dently ſhews the Place where it is found to have 
been altered and corrupted by the Tranſcribers, 
as I ſhall ſoon make appear, even by the Autho- 
rity of Cicero himfelf, and by a kind of involun- - 
tary, Acknowledgment of the Abbe D'Olivet. But 
firſt let us hear St. Auguſtine (pronounce the Sen- 
tence of Condemnation upon Thales : We have 
ſeen an Abridgment of what he ſaid, in the Paſ- 
fage which I have related from Mr, Bayle ;- but 
it will be proper to hear his Words at large. If 
Mr. Bae could have foreſeen the Chicanery 
that would have been made uſe of hereafter againſt 
him, he would not have abridged the Paſſages 
which he quoted in ſo conciſe a manner; I ſhall 
therefore do, what he actually ſhould have done, 
and with a greater Pleaſure, becauſe this Paſſage 
of St. Auguſtine is ſufficient to give an exact In- 
fight into the Syſtem of Theology, maintained: 
by the Lalian and [onich Set, that is to ſay, the 
two moſt ancient Sects of Greece. Among the 
Monuments of the Greek Tongue, which is 
© looked upon, ſays this Father *, as the fineſt 
of 
®' Quantum enim adtinet ad litteras Græcas, quæ lingua in- 
ter cæteras gentium clarior habetur, duo Philoſophorum ge- 
nera traduntur; unum Italicum, ex ea parte Italiæ qua quon- 
dam magna Gracia nuncupata eſt; 1 Ionicum, in eis 
terris, ubi et nunc Græcia nominatur, Italicum genus auctorem 
habuit Pythagoram Samium, a quo etiam ferunt ipſum philo- 
ſophiæ nomen exortum. Nam cum antea ſapientes appellarentur, 
qui modo quodam laudabilis vitæ aliis præſtare videbantur; iſte 
interrogatus quid profiteretur, philoſophum ſe eſſe reſpondit, id 
eſt, ſtudioſam vel amatorem ſapientiæ, quoniam ſapientem pro- 
fiteri, arrogantiſſimum videbatur. Ionici vero generjs princeps 
fuit Thales Mileſius, unus illorum ſeptem qui appellati ſunt 
ſapientes, Sed illi ſcx vitæ genere diſtinguebantur, et quibuſdam 
præceptis ad bene vivendum accommodatis: iſte autem Thales 
ut ſucceſſores etiam propagaret, rerum naturam ſcrutatus, ſuaſ- 
que diſputationes litteris mandans eminuit; maximeque admi - 


rabiles exſtitit, quod aſtrologiæ numeris comprehenſis * 
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© of all Languages, there are two Sects of Phi- 
© Joſophers ; one is called the 7alian from that 
part of Italy, which was formerly called Græcia 
Magna, and the other Ianict, from the Country 
© which ſtill retains the Name of Greece; the Ha- 
ian Sect had Pythagoras for it's Author, from 
© whom the very Name of a Philoſopher is deriv- 


ed. For inſtead of thoſe who made profeſſion of 
a more rigid Virtue than others, and were called 
« Sages or wiſe Men, Pythagoras being aſked what 
he was, anſwered, that he was a Philoſopher, 
* that is to ſay, a Lover of I/ijdom, thinking 
© that their Arrogance was too great, who pre- 
* tended to be actually Wiſe. Thales the Mi- 
| \ 2 leſian, 
ſolis et lunæ etiam prædicere potuit. Aquam tamen putavit 
rerum eſſe principium, et hine omnia elementa mundi ipſum- 
que mundum et que in eo gignuntur, exiſtere; nihil autem 
hu'c operi, quod mundo conſiderato tam admirabile adſpicimus, 
ex divina mente præpoſuit. Huie ſucceſſit Anaximander ejus 
auditor, mutavitque de rerum natura opinionem. Non enim 
ex una re, ſicut Thales ex humore, ſed ex ſuis propriis prin- 
cipiis quaſque res naſci putavit. Que rerum principia fingu- 
larum eſſe credidit infinita, et innumerabiles mundos gignere, 
et quæcumque in eis orjuntur ; eoſque mundos modo diſſolvi, 
modo iterum gigni exiſtimavit, quanta quiſque . #tate ſua ma- 
nere potuerit, nec ipſe aliquid divine menti in his rerum ope- 
ribus tribuens, Iſte Anaximenem diſcipulum et ſucceſſorem 
reliquit + qui omnes rerum cauſas infinito aeri dedit, nec deos 
negavit, aut tacuit : non tamen ab ipfis aerem factum, ſed ipſos 
ex acre ortos credidit, Anaxagoras vero ejus auditor barum re- 
ram omnuim, quas videmus, effectorem divinum animum ſenſit; 
et dixit ex infinita materia quz conſtaret ſimilibus inter ſe 
particulis, rerum omnium genera pro modulis at ſpeciebus pro- 
rriis ſingula fieri, ſed anime faciente divino, Diogenes quoque 
Anaximenis alter auditor acrem quidem dixit rerum effe ma- 
teriam, de qua omnia fierent, ſed eum eſſe compotem divinæ 
rationis, fine qua nihil ex eo fieri poſſet. Anaxagorz ſucceſſit 
auditor ejus Archelaus: etiam ipſe de particulis inter ſe ſimilibus, 
quibus ſingula quæque fierent, ita omnia conſtare putavit, ut in eſſę 
et.am mentem diceret, que corpora æterna, id eſt, illas par- 
ticulis conjungendo et diſſipando ageret omnia. Socrates hujus 
diſcipulis fu'fTe perhibetur, magiſter Platonis, propter quem bre- 
Viter cuncta iſta recolui, St. Auguſt. de Civit, Dei. Lib. VIII. 
Tom, VII. Cap. II. p. 191. Edit. Bened. Sti. Mauri. Pariſ. 
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© lefian, one of the ſeven wiſe Men of Gree, 
© was the chief of the nick ect. The other 


ſix rendered themſelves reſpectable by the ex- 
ternal Regulirity of their Lives, and by cer- 
tain Precepts of Morality ; but Thales was ad- 
dicted more particularly to the Study of Na- 
tural Philoſophy, with a Deſign to encreaſe the 
Number of his Diſciples, and to lay the Foun- 
dation of a School, which might ſubſiſt after 
his Deceaſe. He committed his Opinions to 
Writing, and compiled ſeveral Works ; but 
that which gained him the greateſt Reputation, 
was that by the Aſſiſtance of Aſtronomical Num- 
bers he predicted the Eclipſes of the Sun 
and Moon. However he maintained that Wa- 
ter was the Principle of all Things, of the Ele- 
ments of the World, of the World itſelf, and 
of all the Productions thereof, without allow- 
ing the Univerſe to be conducted by any in- 
telligent Nature or Mind. Anaximander, one 
of his Diſciples, was his Succeſſor; but he did 
not follow his Steps in all Things, nor main- 
tain the ſame Opinions: For he did not allow 
as his Maſter had done, that Water was the 
Principle of all Things; but his Opinion was, 
that every thing was derived from its own particu- 
lar Principle; thus according to him the Principles 
of Things were infinite, and produced an innu- 
merable Variety of Worlds, which were ſuc- 
ceſſively brought to a Period, and revived again, 
after having Eniſhed the Time of their Dura- 
tion. He would not allow God to have any 
Share in theſe Tranſactions. His Difciple and 
Succeſſor was Anaximenes who affirmed, that the 
Air was boundleſs, and pretended that it was 
the Cauſe of all viſible Things, He did not 


deny the Exiſtence of the Gods; but he be- 
| - lieved- 
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The Impartial Philoſopher. 115 
£ lieved they derived their Origin from the Air. 
© Anaxagoras, a Diſciple of Anaximenes, aſſerted 
that a divine and immortal Spirit was the Cauſe 
of all the viſible Beings which exiſt ; he ſaid, 
that all Things were made every one accord- 
* ing to its Kind of infinite Matter, compoſed 
© of ſmall Particles like to each other; but that 
© the Spirit of God was the Agent that produced 
© them. Diogenes, another Diſciple of Auaxi- 
* menes, acknowledged, that the Air was in re- 
© ality the Matter from whence all Things were 
© formed, but that it was endued with a divine 
© Underſtanding, without which it had no Power 
of producing any thing. Archelaus, treading in 
the Steps of his Maſſer Anaxagoras, ſaid like- 
© wiſe, that all Things were formed of theſe 
* {mall homogeneous Particles, and that there was 
an intelligent Mind, which joined them together, 
and actuated theſe eternal Bodies; that is to ſay, 
* theſe ſmall Particles thereby compoſing and 
* forming the whole viſible World. Socrates was 
© his Diſciple, and the Maſter of Plato.“ 

I believe nothing can be more plain and parti 
cular concerning the Subject in Queſtion ; for St. 
Auguſtine expreſly aſſerts, that Thales would not 
allow any intelligent Being to have had-any Con- 
cern in the Formation of the World; and what 
Likelihood can there be, that this Father, who 
wrote againſt the Pagan Philoſophers, who had 
Materials enough to have refuted his Aſſertion, 
and who even had threatned to do it, ſhould ad- 
vance a Fact with ſuch Aſſurance, which might 
have been ſo eafily refuted, had it been falſe ? For 
what Reaſon ſhould Theodoret have run the ſame 
Riſk? But there is ſtill another Writer more an- - 
cient than Theodoret and St. Auguſtine, of whom 
Bayle does not make the leaſt mention, who re- 
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ches the Greek Philoſophers with the ime 
Thing; I mean St. Fu/tin, a Philoſopher and Mar- 


_ tyr. Thales, ſays he , who was the fir/t who taught 


Philoſophy publickly among the Greeks, borrowed 

From Homer; his Opinion concerning the firſt Prin. 
ciples and whereas Ariſtotle afterwards pretended 

that the firſt Cauſe of all Beings were Gad and Mai- 

ter, Thales, the mo? ancient of the Philoſophers, aſ- 

ſerted on the contrary, that Water was the univerſal 
Principle, and the ſole Cauſe of the Univerſe. He 

Jays that from Mater all other Beings derive their 
Origin, and that all the different Bodies having been 
produced by Water, were reſolved mto Water again. 
Two Conjectures prevailed on Thales to maintain this 

Opinion : The firſt is, that the Generation of all Ani- 

mals proceeds from a humid Cauſe ; the ſecond ii, 

that all Plants are nouriſhed and augmented by Humi- 

dity, aud that when that fails they wither and periſh, 
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Thales namque Mileſius, qui primus apud illos philoſophari 
cEpit occaſione et obtentu ab ipſo Homero ſumpto primarias 
eius de principiis abolebit opiniones. Cum enim Arifſtoteles 
primordia rerum omnium deum et materiam eſſe dicat, antiquiſſi- 
mus philoſophorum omnium Thales ipſe, originem rerum aquam 
eſſe cenſet. Nam ex aqua, ait conſtare omnia, atque in aquam 
diſſolvi omnia: duplici conjecturã ductus: prima quod genitura 3 
nimantium.omnium principium, et cauſa hum da eſt: ſecunda quod 
plante omnes humore et foventur et fructiſicant; humore autem 


deſtitutæ exareſcunt. Ex inde, quaſi conjecturæ iftze ſatis non 


ent, Homerum inſuper ut idon:um teſtem citat, ita dicentem. 
1 Oceanum rerum, genuit qui cuncta parentem. 


Sti. Juſtini Martyr, ad Græcos Cohortatio, p. 7» 
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77 fupport theſe Conjettures Thales made uſe 4 the 
c 


{«lority of Homer, who . affirms that the Ocean 


is the Univerſal Father of all different Subſtanres. 
It will not be improper to obſerve here, that 


Plutarch ſays the ſame thing as St. 'Fu/tin, upon 


the Conjectures of Thales, and even adds a third: 
what follows is the Senſe of his Words. Thales 
grown old returned to the City of Mileſia, where 
be maintained that all things were compoſed of Was 
ter, and that they all would be reſolved into Water 
again. He founded his Conjefture upon the follow- = 
ing Reafens ; for obſerving that the Semen is the 
Principle of all Animals, which Semen being humid, 
he thought it moſt likely, that all other things had 
Humidity for their Principle. Secondly, that all forts. 
of Plants are nouriſhed with Moiſture without which 
they produce no Fruit, and when they are deprived 
of that they wither and die. Thirdly, that the Fire 
of the Sun itſelf, and of the Stars, is nouriſhed and 
maintained by Vapours proceeding from the Waters, 
and conſequently all the World mii in like manner 
be ſupported. For the ſame Reaſon Homer main- 
tains, that all wiſible Things are produced by 
Water &. 

After ſo great a Number of Authorities ſo ſtrong 
and fo expreſs, how could the Abbe D'Olwvet at- 
firm, that Cicero ſtood alone againſt the Silence 
of the Writers ? There never was an Author more 
expreſsly contradicted then Cicero upon this Oc- 
caſion, and there never was any room to deny, 
that it had not been for a conſiderable Time and- 
even for ſeveral Ages, before it had been com- 
mitted to writing, ſince Plato, as Mr. Bayle has 
very well obſerved, had directly aſſerted that 4 
naxagiras was the firſt who allowed that an intel- 
lizent Being was the Cauſe of the Formation of 

| the 


® Platarch's Opin, of the Philoſ, Lib. I, Chap. III. 
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the World, and that he had ſaid nothing which 
reſembled the Opinion of Thales. cer 

Let us now come to another Objection of the fair 
Abbe D*Oliwet *, An Anſwer, ſays he, which ] D'( 
can by mo mean; allow that it is falſe that all the 
ether Writers are ſilent this Head. For 

Ariſtotle tells us, that the Philoſophers allowed, ſery 
there was an intelligent Being diffuſed through the 
Univerſe, and that this perhaps was the Reaſon don 
which had prevailed upon Thales to aſſert, that allo! 
every Thing was full of Gods. Plutarch informs whi 
1, that God is the Soul of the World according hav' 
to Thales. We ſee in the Philoſophers Hiſtorian, 


that Thales believed the Warld to be animated; WM |-* 
that he ſaid that God was the moft ancient of all dific 
Beings, becauſe he was uncreated, and that the out 
World is the moft beautiful Production, as being the appe 
Work of God. | | | as 1 
The Abbe D*Olivet ſeems to me too much were 
prejudiced in favour of his Objections, in look- WM tt 
ing upon them to be unanſwerable. If he would Uni 
have given himſelf the trouble of conſulting the WW V 
Paſſage of Ari/otle, which he points at, but does if '*+ / 
not quote, becauſe he ſeems to have had very good woul 
Reaſons to the contrary, he might have ſeen that ple! 
the Queſtion is no more, about an intelligent Be- ing, 
ing, which prefided over the Formation of the Morli, WAS « 
than about the Grand Imam of Mecca. Ariflitle, if 
ſpeaking of the Philoſophers, who allowed there Ml bes 
was a vivifying Soul, diffuſed throughout the Uni- tori 
verſe, ſays +, that perhaps it was this Opinion that L 
cauſed Thales to aſſert that all the Univerſe was © + 
| A me ule o 
* D*Olivet Theolcęie des Philoſophes Grecs, &c. p. 59. g Lf 
+ Kut $1 % dA d Tails: uy (e- 2 carl. W. 
8 ious nal Gn n wdllz This e el. | 
Sunt et qui in toto univerſo permiſtam ipſam (animam) in- * B 
quiunt eſſe. Quocirca forfitan et 1 hales omnia PiERa Peorum B. & | 


efic putavit Ariffot, de Anima, Lib, I. Cap. V. 


% 
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ſull of Gods. The Syſtem of. the Ancients con- 
cerning the Soul of the World, is preciſely the' 
ſame as that of Spingſa. I would aſk the Abbe 
D'Olivet, if he believes this Few had any Thought 
of an intelligent Being, who preſided over the 
Formation of the Univerſe, and who actually pre- 
ſerves the Order and Harmony fo viſible therein? 
The Philoſophers, who heretofore admitted the 
Soul of the World, and thoſe who at this Day 
allow the general and only Subſtance of Spinoſa, 
which produces all the different Modifications, 
have looked upon this Soul, and regarded this 
Subſtance, as a Being which acts without Know- 
edge, which gives Life to all the different Mo- 
difications which forms and receives them, with- 
out any Knowledge: This is what I ſhall make 
appear very ſoon; but though it ſhould be true, 

as it is not, that Ari/tatle had ſaid, that there 
were Philoſophers before Thales, who pretended 


ok- that an intelligent Being was diffuſed through the 
ul Univerſe, would it thence follow, that the ſame 
the Ariſtztle had ſaid, that they made bim preſide over 
Joes tie Formation of the Unrverſe, nor even that this 
360d would be a natural Conſequence of their Princi- 


that ple? Ariflotle himſelf admitted an intelligent Be- 
Be- ing, at the ſame time that he aſſerted the World 
111, was eternal. 
otle, [ ſhall now reply to what the Abbe D*Olvet t 
bee has aſſerted, founded as he thinks upon the Au- 
Ini thority of Plutarch and Diagenes Laertins, Mr. 
that Doyle had obviated theſe two Objections, and I 
wa am aſtoniſhed, that they ſhould be again made 
fall uſe of, after they had been ſo evidently refuted. 
If they alledge “, ſays this great Critick, the l 

arb. Words of Digenes Laertius, I anſwer, that Pla- 
| Ut | | | © tarch. 

) in- x" 2_ Critical Dictionary at the Article Wales, Remarks 
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120 The Impartial Philofopher, 
© tarch makes no uſe of them when he quotes 
© the fame Anſwer from Thales. He does not 
© ſuppoſe that this Philoſopher had alledged the 
© Reafon which has lately been mentioned; wh 
© the World is the moſt beautiful of all Things; 
© he ſays, that Thales being to anſwer this Que- 


ſtion what 1s the moſt beautiful of all Beings, 


< anſwered, the World; for every thing that is re 
* gular is a Part ef the Ii. Did pulcherrimum? 
Mundus; omnts enim cjus partes ordine aptæ ſunt. 
And as for tne Anſwer to the Queſtion, if God 
knew the evil Actions. of Mankind ; there are 
thoſe who attribute. it not to Thales, but to Pit- 
tacus, See Theon' in Chapter V. of his Progym- 
naſmata, 1 67 & 77. of the Leiden Edition 1626. 

| f they reply, that Plutarch and Diogenes 
Laertius agree very well in another Point, which 
is © that Tales, giving the Reaſon why God is the 
* moſt ancient of all Beings, alledges that God 
is uncreated, or that God had no Beginning; I fay 
that this is no poſitive Proof, that he attributed the 
Formation of the World to God ; have there not 
been Philoſophers, who though they owned on 
the one hand that there are Gods, denied on the 


are not to ſeek for the true philoſophick Sentiments 
of the Philoſopher Thales, in the Diſcourſe and 
Converſation of Thales, one of the ſeven wile 
Men of Greece. He might have ſaid in this 
laſt Character, many things which he would not 
ſay in his philoſophical Auditory. He ſpoke of 
nothing.but Water, when he explained the Ge- 
neration of the World as a Philoſopher ; he did 
not add the Operation of God to that of the 
Water. . But when he looked upon himſelf as 
one of the wiſe Men, whoſe ſententious Diſ- 
courſes might ſerve for the Corrections of Man- 
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The Impartial Philoſopher. 121 
ners, and be ſpread among the common People, 
he thought himſelf obliged to conform to the 
« Opinions of Theologers. Obſerve that the Te- 
© nets of the Pagan Philoſophers were connected 
together very al, and were fo inacurate, that 
« from the Hypotheſis of the Exiſtence of a God, 
© it did not follow that he had any Share in the 
« Adminiſtration of the World; and from the 
« Hypotheſis of his Providence, it did not follow 
that he had reduced the Chaos into Order or 
created the Univerſe. They were allowed to 
« ſay, that the Gods governed the World, though 
produced and taken out of the Boſom of the 
Chaos, in the ſame manner as corporeal Sub- 
« ſtances, Hence, as it was believed, that the 
© Soul of Man, according to their Syſtem, was 
© farmed out of the more ſubtile Parts of the 
© Blood, they might fay that Jupiter, Venus and 
Mercury were produced from the leſs groſs Par- 
« ticles of the Chaos. 

[ ſhall here add to the convincing Reaſons of 
Mr. Bayle, that Cicero fays preciſely the fame thing 
with regard to the Sentences which are alledged 
from the Philoſophers. According to him *, we 
ought not to judge of their Opinions by any un- 
connected Words; but by the Chain of their 
Principles, and the Totality of their Syſtems. 

As for thoſe who have admitted Gods, and yet 
would not allow them to preſide oyer the For- 
mation of the World, Epicurus may be reckoned 
one. The Epicureans acknowledged there were 


Non igitur ex finguli vocibus philoſophi ſpectandi ſunt, 


fed ex I % atque conſtantia, Cicer, Tuſculan, Diſputat. 
Lib. V. &p. X. 


A little be fore the ſame Cicero had ſaid: atqui his capiun- 
ter ;»p-11t7, & propter hujuſmodi ſententias iſtorum hominum eſt 
multitudo. Acute autem diſputantis illud eſt, non quid quiſque 
Wat, ſed quid cuique dicendum fit videre. Id. ibid. 
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122 The Imnpartial Philoſopher. 
Gods; but ſo far from Meng the Arrange. 1 
ment of Matter to them, they allerted, that the ther 


Gods themſelves had been formed by the Atom .:-i: 
when theſe minute Particles, laying hold of ea , for 


other, had produced the Univerſe, It would E /. 
eaſy for me to prove that ſeveral other Sed, :1, 
who admitted the Exiſtence of Gods, ſuppoſet many 
they had their Origin, when the Arrangement ad verſe 
Matter took Place, and fell into the RegulariyM an 5 
it is now in; for as to the Creation of this ſame ing a 
Matter out of nothing, by an intelligent Being Tim 
not one of the ancient Philoſophers had the lea Bayl, 
Idea thereof, either becauſe it ſeemed to them :« th 
abſolutely impoſſible, it being their Opinion, mate 
ſomething ®* could not be made out of nothing, 70; 
even by a Divine Power; or that the Devil, if wi Ag., 
may credit a German Profeflor +, had maliciouſi ſame 
put this Opinion into their Heads, However, 1M Mr. 
can hardly perſuade myſelf, notwithſtanding te of A, 
magiſterial Aſſertion of this Divine, that this wic Cent: 
ed Spirit had ſo direct an Influence over the fit have 
Principle of the Theology of the Greczans ; an Er 
ſhould rather chuſe to blame the Weakneſs oi Foun 
human Underſtanding,” which cannot of itſelf, and ignore 
without the Aſſiſtance of Divine Revelation, profil ful A; 
ceed ſo far as to diſcover certain abſtract Truths. Hono 
| br a 
* Principium hinc cujus nobis exordia ſumet, this is 
Nullam rem è nihilo gigni divinitus unquam 
Quippe ita formido mortales continet omnes, upon 
Quod multa in terris fieri celoque tuentur ner, 
Quorum operum cauſas, nulla raticne videre of M 
Poſlunt, at fieri divino numine rentur. þ 
F Tit. Lucret, Cor. Lib I. Verſ. 150. & it and n 
+ Gentilibus omnibus, perſuaſum fuit deo materiam increatan ality 
ab æterno coextitiſſe. Tetigi hoe in ſchediis Hiſt, ect. XXXVII 8 
Tit. O. & cauſas duas expoſui, quibus a ſatara mendacium ho 
perſuader: ſibi fuerint paſſi, unam quod ne ade» quidem eredem I a 
ex puro nhilo poſſe, alteram quod exiſtimarent, niſi materia deti to ſhe 
que fit independens, princigium mali, fore ut deus habeatur a0 | 
malorom. Diſſortat XII. Stoicis matet iim principium mall, i 
Theffal, XII. Auctore M. Jac, Thomafio p. 162, 9 
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ange. I ſhould not forget before I proceed any far- 
at the WW ther to wipe off the Reproach of the Abbe D' Olivet 
toms BY againſt Mr. Bayle, who charges him with giving 
cacti 7 forced Senſe * to the Paſſages he quotes, and to 
Id de % 4 ſecret Pleaſure, in encreaſing the Number e 

Secs, i the materiali/t Philoſophers, in placing Thales a- 
poſel A rang theſe who attribute the Formation of the Uni- 
ent o eue to Matter only, without the Concurrence of 
laritn an intelligent Cauſe. As to the Reproach of giv- 
ſame ing a forced Senſe to the Paſſages, I ſhould ſpend 
eine, WW Time to no purpoſe if I dwelt any longer on Mr. 
e feat Hayle“s Juſtification 3 and for his taking Pleaſure, 
them :5 they pretend, in encreaſing the Number of 
„ Wat materialiſt Philoſophers, I demand why the Abbe 
ching, D'0/rvet did not aſſert the ſame thing of St. 


if well 4:ig:/2ine, Theodoret, and St. Taſtin. It is plain the 


oui fame Zeal which urged him to ſpeak injuriouſly of 
er, BIR Bayle, was evaporated when he came to treat 
g tte of Authors who had been dead thirteen or fourteen 
wick Centuries. And yet theſe are the Perſons he ſhould 


e ful have exclaimed againſt; if Mr, Bayle has fallen into 


an Error, theſe are the Perſons Who have laid the 
Foundation thereof. Could the Abbe D*Qlivet be 
ignorant, that we ought not to judge from deceit- 
ful Appearances, of the Sentiments of a Man of 
Honour, much leſs make uſe of theſe Appearances, 
for a Pretence to cry down his Integrity ? But 
this is not the Place for me to make Repriſals 
upon the indiſcreet Management, and free Man- 
ner, wherewith the Abbe D'Olivet often ſpeaks 
of Mr. Bayle; J ſhall have better Opportunities, 
and much more eſſential than this, and I am in 
reality much more mortified for the Abbe D' Olive. “s 
Conduct than that of his Adverſary. | 

| am now going to perform my promiſe, and 
to ſnew, that it is evident from the Teſtimony 

» D'Qliver, Theologie des Philoſophes Grees, &c. p. 60, 
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of Cicero, and from the Acknowledgment of ty 


Abbe D' Olivet, that the Paſſage of the Bock 4 2 
the Nature of the Gods, which has Nan | | * 
to the Difficulty ſo judiciouſly taken Notice d 1 
by Mr. Bayle, has been manifeſtly altered a tellig 
corrupted. Cicero explains himſelf in the fol * if 
ing manner, in his Academical Queſtions, we bare 
he repeats preciſely the ſame thing from the Sylteai..., 
of the Grecian Philoſophers, that he had wrote dM... ... 
his Book of the Nature of the Gods *. Da :. 
the Father of the Phileſophers, and one of the the 
ven wiſe Men of Greece, maintains that all Mh th 
ings, had been produced by Water. An imant g in 
his Diſciple did not adhere to this Opinion ; den ce 
pretended that Infixity was the Source of all theds ife, f 
erent $.b/tances. Anaximenes, who. ſucceeded bull: the 
afferied, that the ft Principles of all Things ekt 
the Air, which he affirmed to be infinite, thay... + 
the various Produttions which proceeded tber en! | 
were finite; he would have it that the Air an: ac 
produced the Mater, Earth, and Fire, and thn... 
laft the Elements of all Bodies. Anaxagoras mani. Ph. 
tained that Matter was infinite, and confiſted . f 
ſmall homegeneous Particles, which at fir ft um er en. 
confuſed undigeſled Maſs, and were afterward: m at 
in order by a divine Underſtanding, ueſſer 
Theſe are all the Theological Syſtems conce iges 
ing the Formation of the Univerſe, Cicero, we this 
he mentions Thales, does not fays one W ems: 
which means that this Pbiloſopher had allo plains 
eerpr. 
* Princeps Thales, unus è ſeptem, cui ſex reliquos CONCEL 3 
f-runt primos, ex aqua dixit conſtare omnia. At hoc Ana- herein 
dro populari & ſodali ſuo non perſuaſit, is enim infinitat s 
natura dixit, è qua gignerentur omnia: Poſt ejus auditor Ae ſo 
menes, infinitum aera, ſed ea quæ ex co orirentur, dener th. 
gigni autem terram, aquam, ignem, tum ex his omnia. 5 to © 
goras materiam infin tam, fed eas particulas, fimiles inter 
minutas ; eas primum confuſas, poſtea eas ordine deduCtas me et Au 


divina, C.cero Academ. Quæſtion. Lib, IV. Cap. 


ND 
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e atelligent Being to have formed the Univerſe. 
o 7 ſpeaks of the Corrections which were made 
> his Syſtem, by his Diſciple Azaximander, who 
it is agreed on all hands, did not admit of any 
tellgent Being. Can it poſſibly be ſuppoſed, 
bat if Thales had actually allowed a divine Cauſe 
> have preſided over the e of Matter, 
gero would not have taken Notice that Anax:- 
ander had rejected this Cauſe as well as he 
ad done the univerſal Principle Water. To 
\y the Truth, when this Paſſage is confronted 
ich that of the Book of the Nature of the Gods, 
is impoſſible not to perceive, that this laſt has 
een corrupted. And how ſhould it be other- 
ife, ſince we cannot comprehend the meaning, 
the two following Lines, and which however 
uzht to make but one only intire Senſe, with: 
oſe that give riſe to the Difficulty in Queſ- 
on! Let us hear the Abbe D*Olwvet,, who.can-- 
ot accuſe himſelf of being; an incompetent Wit- 
es. Nothing remains, ſays he, but to explain the 
/t Phraſe of Cicero, which contains the Refuta- 
n of Thales, it appears a litile deſective; how- 
er one may gueſs at the Opinion of Velleius, &c. 
am afraid that the Abbe D'Olivet is as bad a 
ieſſer on this Occaſion, as on that wherein he 
dges of the ſecret Pleaſures of Mr. Bayl.. But 
e this as it will, he owns the Paſſage in Queſtion. 
ems a little defective. The Preſident Bouhier 
xplains h'mſelf more freely, and owns that all 
nterpreters have perceived that this Paſſage was 
orrupted, and that. ſeveral Words are wanting 
acrein, What! Is the Zeal of the Commenta- 
ors ſo very ſtrong, and has he ſuch great Power 
ver the beſt Genius's, that he ſo far blinds them, 
5 to oppoſe a maimed and falſified Paſſage to 
ie Authority of five or fix ancient Authors, and 
| * & wt three: 
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three Fathers of the Church, who have been in 
the Judgment of all the World the greateſt Ge. 
nius's of the Primitive Church, and who hape 
oppoſed with the greateſt Strength the Pagan Phi- 
loſophers their Cotemporaries ? When coriſider 
the daring Enterprize of the Abbe D*Olwet, 1 


am no longer ſurprized that he has laid it 
down as a fundamental Law * : that a Tranſlator 
ought to aft according to the Rules of a Knight-Er- 
rant, and be always ready to break a Lance in the 
Defence of the Honour of his Original. Unhap- 
pily for the Gentlemen' the Knight-Errant Tran- 
flators, they happen ſometimes to meet with Ad- 
verfaries, who are ſo ill natured as not to con- 
feſs willingly, that the Defects of their Original 
are Beauties; eſpecially when theſe Defects are 
manifeſt Contradictions, cauſed by the Error of 
the Tranſcribers, and proved by the Authority of 
the moſt celebrated Writers. | | 
I perceive that it muſt be very troubleſome to 
the Abbe D'Olivet to have made all theſe fine 
Diſtinctions to no manner of purpoſe, by which 
he pretends to eſtabliſh, that Thales F intended 1 
ſpeak of an intelligent Being; which being united 
to Matter made but one therewith, directing iti 
Operations ; in the ſam? manner as the Soul, beim 
Joined to the Body, makes but one Man, and drretts 
all the Actions of the Man. But Anaxagoras un- 
derſtood it of an intelligent Being abſolutely diflind 
and ſeparate from Matter, as we ſhall ſee by and 
by. Thus the former found in the ſame Whale, bath 
the material and the «fficient. Cauſe ; whereas the 
latter made them actualiy diſtinct. Theſe two Opi- 
nions are intirely different, the firſt having n 
taug 


D' Olivet Remarques ſur la Theologie des Phil oſoph. Gree 
p. 106. | 8 


F Id. ib-d. p. 67. - 
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taught by Thales, and the ſecond by Anaxagoras ; 
therefore Cicero had ſufficient reaſan to acknowledge 
them for the Authors of two different Syſtems. All 
theſe Conjectures are witty enough, but manifeſt- 
ly falſe. If they might have been looked upon 
as true, the ancient Authors would not have failed 
to have mentioned them; whereas they have ſaid 
directly the contrary. Here therefore we may ap- 
ply the Maxim of the Abbe D'Ol:wet ; when there 
is a poſitive Argument, we are under no Obliga- 
tion to produce a Negative. 


SE CT. III. Of the Syſtem of Anaximander. 


7* AXIMANDER®, the Son of Praxides, 
was a Mileſian, and Thales was both his Ma- 
ſter and Friend. We have ſeen that he did not 
adopt the Opinions of Thales, and that he main- 
tained that all things were produced. by Infinity. 
Cicero informs us +, that he believed the Gods dc- 
rived their Being from ſeme other, that they were 
born, and ceaſed to be in long Intervals of Time; 
and. that there were innumerable IVorlds. Cicero 
afterwards obſerves, that it is a ridiculous thing 
to allow the Being of a God, and deny his Eter- 
nity ; he doubtleſs had Reaſon on his Side, and 
it is impoſſible to advance a more evident Abſur- 
(3 4 dity, 
e ANAZIMANAPOE No: £1: vu, Minis. 29708 ent 
de nA SI „ Av. „ Je as , h dees 
„ Mr. i r u who wt dh Mautr, 76 ff mov hre 
T6) Net Anaximandro Milefio Praxiades. pater fuit, © IIujos 
et iu, principium et elementum immenſum hoc, et. infin'- 
tum eſſe, non tamen definicns acra, aut aquam, aut aliud quip- 
pam; partes quidem ejus immutari, totum vero immutabile eſſe, 
Diog. Laert. de Vit. Philoſ. Lib. II. Segm I. 
F Anmximandri autem opinio eſt, nativos eſſe Deos, longs 
intervallis orientes occidenteſque, eoſque innumerabiles eſſe mun- 
ds; {:4 nos Deum, nifi ſempiternum intelligere qui poſſamus ? 


4 Cccer, de Nat. Deorum, Lib. I, Cap. X. 
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dity. Without giving myſelf any Trouble of con- 
futing ſo evident a Falſity, I ſhall only obſeryg 


that Anaximander did not make uſe of any di- 
v.ne Underſtanding in the Formation of the Uni- 


verſe, which is an Aſſertion, which nobody pre- 


tends to conteſt-; nevertheleſs he allowed the Exi- 
ftence of the Gods. And why might not his Maſter 
Thales have done the ſelf ſame thing, might he 
not have ſpoken, in very lofty terms concerning 
the Deity, and yet have made him of no con- 
ſequence in explaining the Syſtem of the Univerſe? 
The Felief of the Diſciple is more than a ſtrong 
Pre ſumption for that of the Maſter. 
A very ſhort Paſſage of Plutarch *, for it con- 
ains no more than theſe Words, Anaximander 
believed the Stars to be the cœleſtial Gods, has very 
happily aſſiſted the Abbe D'Olivet in explaining 
what theſe innumerable Words were, that Cicero 
informs us were the Gods of Anaximander. Plu- 
tarch, ſays he, facilitates the Underſtanding of this 
Opinion, when he informs us, that the Gods of Anaxi- 
mander were the Stars . I. If this Philoſopher 
does not attribute Innaſcibility to his Gods, it is be- 
cauſe he did not look upon, and could not look upon 
the Stars as any thing more than the Works of Na- 
ture. II. If he believes that his Gods were born 
and died after long Intervals of Time, it was be- 
cauſe Aftronomy, yet very imperfect, had diſcovered the 
Appearance of new Stars, though but ſeldom, and $0 
ter ling Intervals of Time, and likewiſe perhaps they 
might have loſi the Sight of ſome others that had been 


anciently diſcovered. III. If he ſays alſo, that there are 


Worlds and innumerable Worlds, he ſpeaks as the 
generality of ather Philoſophers, who thought that all 
the Stars were ſo many Worlds inhabited by living 
Creatures. I 


* Pltarch's Opinions of the Philoſoph. Lib. I. Cap. VII. 
1 Doi Remærques ſur la Theolcg, des Philoſ. Grecs, p. 63: 
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J ſhould have been glad to have conſulted the 
Commentaries of the Jeſuit Le/calopier to haue 
given me ſome Light into this Affair, if the Abbe 
D'Olivet had not derived one Part of. the Ideas 
which he has had concerning the Gods of Anaxi- 
nander from thence ; but I could not ſatisfy my- 
ſelf therein: That which gave Birth to this Curio- 
ſity, is a Reproach which the Partiſans of this Je- 
ſuit made to a learned Academician. The Piece, 
ſay they *, that the Abbe D'Olivet has given us a 
the Theology. of the Grecian Philoſophers is very cu- 
ng rious, and. written: with as much Diſcernment as 
Clearneſs. and. Politeneſs ;. but we. ought to be ſo juſt 
n- to Father Leſcalopier, as to ſay, that though wwe 
Jer ſtould only patch togethrr all that this Father has ſaid- 
77 of the Sentiments the Ancients concerning Divinity, . 
ng it. would alone make a- conſiderable Volume. The 
oy ſame Authors had aſſerted a little before in ſpeak- 
lis ing of the Criticiſms of the Abbe D' Olivet, on the 
115 Commentaries of this Father, it is very well 
12 tunun, that 'no- Authors meet with worſe Treatment 
ber ban theſe who have been moſt pillaged by the Critick 
himſelf. It is very eaſy to underſtand what is. 
meant by this laſt Phraſe, and that the Abbe D*QO-- 


Va- livet is accuſed of abuſing the Authors whoſe Af 
rn ſiſtance he had condeſcended to make great-uſe- 
T of, I ſhould net have taken any great notice of. 


this Reproach, becauſe J am acquainted with the In- 
1 ſincerity and Impudence of the Writers, from: 
9 whence it proceeds; I ſhould even have been very 
far from giving any Credit thereto, having not? 
ae been able to gain the Work of Father Eeſcalspier. 
1 However, one thing has prevented me from re- 
4 jecting it as a manifeſt Calumny, which is, that I 
4 Wave Proofs, which I ſhall give the Publick every 
G5 Time 
* Journaliſtes des Trevoux, in the Meni2.rs of November” 
721, Article XIII. e 
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Time, and as often as the Abbe D*Olwet hall 
deſire it; that though he has taken ſeveral excellent 
Things from the Works of Mr. Bayle, he has ne- 
vertheleſs treated him injuriouſly and in a ſhocking 
and unpolite Manner ; and what is ſtill worſe, at 
the ſame time, that he thought his Opinions good 
enough to adopt for his own, he ſometimes employed 
them ſimply and ſuch as he found them, and ſome- 
times adorned them and dreſs'd/them up in an 
academical Stile. This is a ſufficient Diſguiſe at 
firſt Sight, but when we come to compare them 
with the Original they are eaſily known: As to 
the Quotations which we meet with in the Work 
of the Abbe D*Olivet, three Quarters of them may 
be met with in the Articles that Mr. Bayle has made 
upon ſeveral Philoſophers in his Dictionary; every 
one may find out the Truth of what I aſſert In 
Reality, what Eſteem ſoever I may have, I can- 

1 not help obſerving en paſſant, that to borrow the 

1 Riches of a Man, to make uſe of them to gain Ad- 
7 vantage therefrom, and then to treat him injuri- 

4 wo ouſly, is not the Part of a good Chriſtian, al- 

1 guands bonus dormitat Homerus, the greateſt Men 

18 


' ſometimes forget themſelves. If the Abbe D'O- 
= | livet had been a Fanſeniſi, he would have allowed 
=” me to ſay, that we ſee in him the Example of a 
N | righteous Man, who is void of Grace. 

f | | 3 1 


ff SECT. Iv. Of the Syſtem of  Anaximenes. 


. 

| ö N NAXIMENES, Son of Euriſtratus, was 
FA a Milefran*, as Thales and Anaximander, He 
4 was a Diſciple of the latter, and ſome believe. he 
1 was likewiſe a Diſciple of Parmenides; he ſaid, that 
! f 1 f the 
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the Air and Infinity were the Principles of all other- 
Beings. I ſpeak in the Stile of Diogenes Laertius, 
but we ſhall ſee very ſoon, if what he has aſſerted 
has met with any Contradiction : However, I ſhall 
obſerve before-hand, that theſe two Principles: 
by Turns produced and abſorbed all other Prin- 
ciples of a different Nature. This Syſtem con- 
fidered in this Light would greatly reſemble that of 
Hyingſa, but we thall find it much more perfect, if 
we ſeek after the Opinions of Anaximenes in ſeve- 
ral other Authors who have made mention there- 
of; for according to the Manner in which Diage- 
nes Laertius explains himſelf, it ſhould ſeem that 
Anaximenes believed without any Manner of Doubt 
two Principles, the Air, and the Infinity of Nature; 
however, Ari/iatle and all his Commentators place 
Anaximenes among the Philoſophers, who have ad- 
mitted but one ſole and only Principle. Plutarch 
ſays the ſame thing, and blames Auaximenes in ex- 
preſs Terms, for having admitted and eſtabliſhed 
one Principle alone. It is impoſſible, ſays he“ 
that there ſhould be but one only Principle of all 
Things, which is Matter; for there is an abſolute 
Neceſſity of having Recourſe to ſome efficient 
Cauſe: for otherwiſe it is like a Man having a ſut- 
ficient Quantity of Silver to make a Vaſe, when 
the efficient Cauſe is wanting, which is the Work- 
man; the ſame may be ſaid of Copper, Wood, 
and all other Materials. Cicero obſerves, as a thing 
certain, that it was the Belief of Auaximenes 1 
that the Air was infinite. and that it produced all 


G 6 other 

Anaximenes, Euryſtrati filius, Mileſius, Anaximandri au- 
6tor fait. Quidam & Parmenidem andiviſſe afſ-ragt, Hic ini- 
tium dixit 'aera, & infinitum. Dog. Laert, de Vit. . 
Lib. II. Segm. 3. =T 

* P/.tarch of the Opinions of the Philoſophers. 

＋ Anaximenes, infinitum aera, ſed ea quæ ex eo orirentur de- 
ita, gigni auen terram, aquam, ignem, tum Cx bis yr 


Cicer, - Quæſt. Academ. 4, Cap, X XXVII. 
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other different Beings, but not in an infinite Num- 
ber; that from the Air, the Earth, Fire and 
Water have their Originals, and that theſe had 
formed in their Turns all other Bodies, of what 
kind ſoever. | 

The Abbe D'Oliuet makes no mention of the 
Difference which is to be found between Dzopenes 
Laertius and other Authors: Perhaps it is becauſe 
neither the Jeſuit Le/cahpier nor Mr. Bayle have: 
mede any mention thereof; nevertheleſs, it has 
been obſerved by aac Caſaulen *; and there is 
ro other Method of juſtifying the Miſtake of Dio- 
genes Laertius, than by laying it upon the Tran- 
icribers; thoſe who underſtand Gree will readily 
perceive what an eaſy Matter it is, that they ſhould 
have committed a Fault in this Phraſe, which is. 
the Ground of the Oppoſition to be met with be- 
tween. Diogenes Laertius, and the other Authors: 
op 4 A. * 4 tint, Ka To a 74 60 But let this be 


22ꝗs it will, it is not lefs certain, that AHaximenes aſ- 


ſerted, that the Air, which he held to be infinite, 
was the ſole and only Principle of all other Beings; 
he beſtowed the Name of God on the Air, thus in- 
Anitely extended, 7 
Cicero explains this Affair in a very obſcure 
Manner; it is impoſſible to comprehend his Mean- 
iog, eſpecially when we compare the Paſſage of: 
his Bnok on the Nature of the Gods, with that 
which I took notice of above, which is very clear 
and plain: Anas imenes, ſays he, pretends that the 
Air is God, that it is produced, that it is immenſe 
and 
Duo ergo videtur Anaximenes agnoviſſe principia, atrem &: 
infinitaterm natara, quam ſolam Anaximander efle dixit & qua 
cmnia gienerentur, Atquj ex Ariſtotelis interpretibus in pri- 
mum nc ixnc , intelligimus,  Anaximenem inter 
eos fu ſſe qui un cum ponerent rerum omnium principium. Quin 


Cicero quoque & Plutarchus ide m ſcribunt. Iſaac, Cauſab, iu 
Not. ad Dogen. Lacrt. Lib. II. Segm. 3. Not. 2. 
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ard infinite, that it is always in Motion. How is: 
ie poſſible that Anaximenes would have aſſerted ſo- 
many Things which evidently deſtroy each other? 
If the Air is infinite, if it is the Cauſe of all 
other Beings, if it is the Source from whence they 
flow, how is it poſhble that itſelf ſhould have been 
produced by any elſe? If it was produced by 
any other Principle, then it will follow, that. 
the Air was not the frſt, that it was neither eter- 
nal nor neceflary, But if this is not the Caſe,, 
then it could not be produced, and is conſequent- 
ly eternal. Beſides, whatever is immenſe and in- 
finite, cannot be produced, becauſe the Principle 
which ſhould produce it muſt be either finite or in- 
finite; if it is finite, it is impoſſible that Infinity 
ſhould proceed from a finite Cauſe; Here we 
may very aptly” apply that well known Axiom, 
Nemo dat quod non habet; and if the Principle is 
infinite, it cannot produce a ſecond infinite. It 
3 abſurd and fooliſh to ſuppoſe the contrary, for 
two infinite material Beings are of all other Sup-- 
politions the moſt contrary to good Senſe. 

All the Explanations by which the Abbe D'Oli- 
vet pretends to terminate.the Oppoſition of Cice- 
ro to himſelf, and to clear up the Obſcurity which 
is evident in the whole Paſſage of his Book of. 
the Nature of the Gods, are nothing but meer Ima- 
ginations and groundleſs Conjectures, invented at 
Pleaſure. Let us. firſt enquire after what he ſays. 
n Cicero's Juſtification; and that we may not 
overlook his Reaſons, I ſhall quote his own Ex- 
preſſions at length ®. Haw could Anaximenes . af- 
ſert, that the Air was God, at the ſame time ſup- 
psſe that itſelf was produced? It is much in the ſame 
Senſe, that Anaximander affirmed it of the Stars; 


* D*Olwvet Remarks on the Theology of the Grecian Philo- 
bphers, &c, P+ 68. 
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and becauſe he would have the Air to be the fit 
uy Emanation of the eternal Subſtance. My Meaning 
1 is as follows. 

All the Ancients believed the Eternity of Matter, 
but the greateſt Part of them conſidered it, before the 
Formation of the World, as nothing but a rude and 
ſhapeleſs Maſs, rudis indigeſtague moles. This is 
what they call the Chaos. Some affirmed, that 
there was a natural and ſpontaneous. Motion, 
whereby it at length fell into a regular Order, and 
by little and little became what we now behold, 

Others would not allow this moving Faculty, but 
aſſociated an intelligent Being therewith, who 
impreſſed a Motion thereon, and reduced it into 
Order. Theſe are, if I am not miſtaken, the 
two principal Sources from whence the Natural 
Philoſophy of the Ancients flowed ; nor is it ne- 
ceſſary to remark in this Place into what Number 
of Rivulets they were divided. 
 Anaximenes therefore, when he reaſoned about 
the ſecond State of Matter. when it was changed from 
a Chaos into a regular Form, b-lieved that at firſt 
it became Air ; that conſequently the Air, which then 

' comprehended every Thing that was material, was 
infinite ; and that the Air being modified, produced 
Earth, Fire and Water, fiom whence all particular 
Beings had their Riſe. Such was, I dare venture 
to ſay, the Geneahgy of his Hypotheſis. By whith 
ene may perceive, hnu he came to Jay that the Air 
was produced and yet believed it to be infinite, and 
gave it the Appellation of God, preferably to the 
other three Elements, which he believed to be limited 
and finite, the Air being the total and immediate Re- 

Solution of the unproduced Subſtance ; whereas the 

three other Elements were only Modifications . the 
Air; I ground this Explanation en @ Paſſage of the 
Academical Queſtions, be 
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J acknowledge with the Abbe D*'Olivet, that 
all the Ancients believed the Eternity of Matter, 
ſome of whom imagined that it had a natural and 
ſpontaneous Motion, by which, the Motion ſtill 
continuing, it arrived by little and little to the 
State wherein we now behold it; and that others 
not believing that it had the Power of moving 
itſelf, joined an intelligent Being thereto, who 
impreſſing Motion thereon, had diſpoſed it into 
the Order it now hath. But I deny, and J have 
ſufficient Reaſon for my Denial, that Anaximenes 
thought Air bad been produced by another 
Matter, and that he believed nothing which had 
any relation with the unformed and indigeſted 
Maſs, which when brought into Order from a 
confuſed Chaos, conſtituted the four Elements. 
From what Book, or what Author ancient or 
modern, could the Abbe D'Olivet extract any thing 
like it? All that he ſays is gratis dium, and with- 
out the leaſt Proof to ſupport his Aſſertion. All 
Authors ſay in expreſs Terms, that the only Prin- 
ciple which he admitted was the Air, which he 
ſuppoſed to be infinite, and the Cauſe of all other 
Beings. Therefore if he had believed that this 
Air had been made of any prior Matter, then 
this Matter ſhould have been conſidered as the 
true and firſt Principle. Common Senſe will 
ſhew that Anaximenes looked upon 'the Air in 
the fame Light as Epicurus and Democritus did the 
Atoms, that is to ſay, as Particles extremely fine. 
and fluid, which laying hold of each other had 
formed all other Beings, but which owed their 
Origin to themſelves, as having exiſted in all times 
paſt. All the Explanations then of the Abbe 
D'Olivet become quite uſeleſs. and it is abſolutely 


impoſſible to comprehend how Anaximenes could 


athrm, that the Air was the firſt Principle of; all 
other 
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ether Beings,” and yet that God was the Producer 
thereof. | | © £56 
The Paſſage out of the: Academical Queſtions, 
by which the Abbe D'Olivet pretends to explain the 
other in the Book of the Nature. of the Gods, 
does nothing but render it more unintelligible; 
for Cicero, ſpeaking very clearly in the former, 
only ſays, that. Anaximenes, a Diſciple of Anaxi- 
mander, afſerted the Air te be the Principle of 
all ether Beings, and that it was the Air that had: 
formed the Water, the Earth and Fire, There is. 
no more mention made in all this, of the Air 
which was formed of the firſt Matter, when the 
Chaos was brought into Order and Regularity, nor. 
of all the reſt of the groundleſs Suppoſitions of 
the Abbe D' Oliuet, than of canonizing St. Paris 
at Rome, and of acknowledging the Pope's Su- 
premacy at Amſterdam. How then can he pre- 
tend to prove by this Paſſage, that Cicero was 
not deceived, or that the Tranſcribers have not 
maimed theſe Works, when they have made him 
fay, that Anaximenes aſſerts the Principles of all 
other Beings, to be a Principle which had been 
produced, and that this Principle was God? Mr. 
Bayle was well. aware that this Paſſage could not 
be ſupported, and he has refuted it from ano» 
ther of St. Auguſtin, which perfectly well explains 
the Syſtem of Anaximenes. T here have been, 
& ſays he *, great Philoſophers, who have ſuppoſed: 
them to have been produced by a Being, which 
E was not God. Anaximenes omnes rerum cauſas 
© infinito atri dedit, nec devs negavit aut tacuit :/ 
non tamen ab ipſi atrem faftum ſed ipſas ex-atre' 
© ortos: credidit. One may better underſtand the 
Opinion of Anãximenes by theſe Wonds of St. 
Anguſtine, 


* Bayle's Cxitic and Hiſtor. Didionary Art. Jupiter, Re- 
mark IX. 
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er © Augu/line, than by thoſs of Cicero. Anaxime- 
© nes arra deum ſtatuit, eumque gignt, eſſeque im- 
$,, «© menſum et infinitum et ſemper in motu. There 
13 © is no Appearance that Cicero has given a good 
„ Account of the Sentiments of this Philoſopher; 
3. © for ſince Anaximenes beſtowed the Nature of 
bs © the Principle of all Things upon the Air, that 
i * is Immenſity and Infinity, we muſt believe that 
of © he ſuppoſed it to be eternal and uncreated, and 
2 that if he beſtowed the Title of God thereon 
is © agreeable to this Notion, he did not believe 
ir © the Generation of God, in this Reſpect. There- 
he fore when he ſays, that infinite Air was the 
or. Cauſe of all other Beings, he did not attribute 
of © thereto the Name and the Nature of God, in 


iche ſame Senſe, that he attributed it to the 
u- Gods, who according to him derived their Ori- 
e- gin and Exiſtence from the Air. Perhaps what 
as follows may be his true meaning. He was de- 
ot © {irous, in order to avoid all Diſputes about Words, 
m © to call the immenſe and infinite Air God, 
all * which he looked upon as the Principle of all 
en © Things, but he did not pretend that Saturn, 


r. * Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Minerva, and 
ot the reſt of the Gods, which they worſhipped in 


o- * the Time of Paganiſm, to have been this Air, 
ns * or that they had produced it. He pretends on 
n, the contrary, that this Air was their Principle, 


ed: * as well as that of all other Beings, of which 
ch * the Univerſe conſiſts; he beſtowed on this Prin- 


as- * ciple a perpetual Motion, and from thence one 

7 * may conclude, that he took it for an emanent 

re * Cauſe, vhich produced of itſelf an infinite Num- 

he. ber of Effects, without end and without ceaſing, 

St. and he reckoned among theſe Effects, not only 
0 I 

the Stars and Meteors, Plants, Stones and Me- 


tals, but alſo Gods and Men, Such an Opinion: 


6 as; 


* 
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© as this was the Foundation of Spinaſiſm; for 
according to this, God, or the eternal and ne- 
ceſſary Being of Anaximenes, was the only Sub- 
© ſtance, whereof the Heavens and the Earth, the 
* Animals, c. were nothing but Modifications.“ 

Who could have believed that this learned and 
ingenious manner of Reaſoning, whereby Mr. 
Bayle, ſupported by the Authority of St. Auguſtine, 
unravels the Syſtem of Anaximenes, could haye 
put the Abbe D'Olivet out of Temper? How: 
ever nothing is more true, and he literally fol- 
_Jows the Maxim, which he laid down, that a 
Commentator. ſhould be always ready, to break - 
a Lance in favour of his original Author; but 
in this Caſe he only takes up his to be a Second 
in the Duel; I oppoſe, ſays he *, the Aut bority of 
Cicero, to that of a learned Man, againſt whom 
I cannot help being. fired tuith the Zeal of a Tan- 
flator. For he dares advance that there is no like- 
lihood, that Cicero had given a true Report of 
the Opinion / Anaximenes; and all this upon the 
Credit of the Mords of St, Auguſtine, taten from 
his Treatiſe of the City of God. 
Toe this I anſwer, without examining fo the Bot- 
tem of his Thoughts, that in an Affair of this Na- 
ture, the Authority of St. Auguſtine perhaps is 
not ſufficient to charge Cicero with being in an 
Error. 

Is it not very wonderful that the Abbe D'Ol- 
vet ſhould think it ſtrange, that in a Caſe which 
relates to the Deciſion of the "Theology of the 
Greeks, he ſhould oppoſe the Authority of dt. 
Auguſtine to Cicero, becauſe he has laid it down 


as a Maxim, that we ought to examine the Opi- * c 
nions of-the ancient Philoſophers, by what Coun rs 
ony C 


* D'0/iret's Remarks upon the Theoleg. of the Grecian Phi- 
loſop. &c. p. 67. 
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only has ſaid concerning them? As T think: I' 
have proved that the Fathers of the Church, who 
have written againſt theſe very Philoſophers, ought 
to be carefully conſulted; I ſhall. content myſelf” 
with joining the Authority of Ladantius to that 
of St. Auguſtine; and the rather, becauſe Mr. Bayle 
has made no uſe of him, either through Forget- 
fulneſs, or becauſe he thought he had no occaſion 
to quote him. Cleanthes, ſays he *, and Anaxi- 
menes have affirmed in their Writings, that the Air 
was the ſupreme God: their ( pinion, is perfettly a- 
greeable to that of Virgil, when be expreſſes hims 
{lf in the following Terms : the Almighty Father of the 
Ar, all Things that exiſt, deſcends ina fruitful Shower 
into the Boſam of his Spouſe, the Earth, and ming- 
ling it/elf with all Bodies, both nouriſbes and ęiues 
them new Life, This agrees extremely well with 
the Suppoſition of Mr. Bayle. Anaximenes called 
the Air the ſupreme God, the ſovereign Being, 
the Author of all the different Subſtances: the- 
ra dicebat efſe ſummum Deum. Thus, when he 
ſaid, as the learned Critiek obſerves, the infinite 
Air was the Cauſe of all other Beings, and the 
Gods themſelves had been created, he only means 
the ſubaltern Gods, ſuch as Jupiter, Juno, and the 
reſt of the Pagan Deities, and not the neceſſary 
Being, the eternal Principle, that is the Air, on 
which he beſtows the Name of the ſupreme God, 


ſummus Deus. 


t us actually compare the Paſſage of St. Au- 
gufline with that of Lactantius, and we ſhall diſ- 
cover in an inſtant the Relation they bear one 
| to 
* Cleanthes et Anaximenes zthera dicunt eſſe ſummum Deum. 
Opinioni poeta noſter adſenſit: 
Tum pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus æther, 
Conjugis in græmium lætæ deſendit; et omnes 
Magnus alit magno permiſſus corpore fetus. . 
Lactant. Firmian. Lib, I, de falſa Religione, Cap. VI. p. 91. 
Lyit, Lipſiæ. 1698, IE 
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to the other. Anaximenes aſſerted, that infinity 
Air was the Cauſe of all other Beings ; he did nat 
deny that there were Gods, but he believed they were 
generated by the Air, that is to fay, according to 
Lactantius, of the ſupreme God, I perceive no- 
thing more clear than this Paſſage of: St. Auguſſ ine, 
nothing more obſcure, more unintelligible, and 
more abſurd than the Words of Cicero; neverthe- 
leſs the Abbe D'Olivet, believing that he ought: 
to be fired with the Zeal of a Tranſlator, an- 
ſwers Mr. Bayle, without examining his Thought, 
that in a Matter of this Nature the Authority of 
St. Auguſtine is not ſufficient to accuſe Cicero of 
being deceived, Ft muſt be owned the Zeal of 
the Tranſlator i is very ſtrong, when he is deter- 
A not to examine whether the Tranſcribers: 
of his original Author, have made any Blunder 
or not. Perhaps Cicero might not be deceived 
but they may have foiſted in ſome Expreſſion, 
or omitted fome Words, which render what he 
bas ſaid ridiculous. And why pray may not this 
have actually been the Caſe, ſince in the four 
or — Lines, before this Paſſage, we meet with 
groſs Miſtakes of the Franſcribers? L have 
ents 2 remarked, that the Preſident Baubier has 
complained of this very thing, as well as the reſt 
of the Commentators : But here is ſtil} ſomething 
more ; this worthy Magiſtrate, who has been ſo 
great an Honour to his Country and the Belles 
Lettres, has already proved to a Demonſtration, 
that that which immediately follows the Paſſage 
which Mr. Bale had attempted to reſtore, by 
another of St. Auguſtine, was maimed and falſified. 
This whole Paſſage, ſays the illuſtrious Magiſtrate, 
in the Condition it is now in, is quite unintelligible. 
After this he endeavours to reſtore the true read- 


ing: And 7 whoſe Authority? By that of St. 
Auguſtine, 


G ee. dna; 
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Auguſtine * ; this learned Father, ſays he, has not 
only related the Text of Cicero, in the manner it 


ſrould be; but he has taken Pains to explain a very 
obſcure Subject, and which without his Ajjitance could 
nt have been eafily underflood. This will appear 
from his Commentary. And it is very ſurprizing, 
"that neither Father Leſcalopier who has quoted the 
former, nor Mr. Davis, have made any uſe thereof 


to reflore this Paſſage of Cicero to its ancient 
P HY ity . 
For what Reaſon did the Abbe D'Olivet not 


feel the Zeal of a Tranſlator againſt the Preſi- 


dent Bouhier © Why does not he anſwer, that in 
a Subject of this Nature the Authority of St. 
Auguſline is not ſufficient to accuſe Cicero of 
being deceived ? Perhaps it may be becauſe of 
the excellent Remarks which this great Man has 
permitted to be printed in the Tranſlation, which 


the Abbe D*Ol:vet has given the Publick, of the 


three Books of the Nature of the Gods. If this 
is the Motive of his Silence, I cannot but approve 
of it, and the Publick has never'had a better 
Recompence for ſuppreſſing a wretched Criticiſm. 
The learned Notes of the illuſtrious Preſident ne- 
ver fail of adding a new Luſtre to the Wark 
which they accompany. In a word, by thus al- 
lowing a due Merit to the Remarks, I would not 
be thought at all to leſſen the Value of the Tran- 


ation? and I here declare, once for all, that I 


make a great Difference between the Abbe D'Oli- 
vet the moſt eloquent and faithful Tranſlator, and 
the Abbe D'Olivet as an injurious Critick of Mr. 
Bayle, who has never given him the leaſt Cauſe of 


Complaint. 
SECT. 


* Note I, upon the XIth Chap. of the rſt Book Des En- 


| tretiens ſur la Nature des Dieux. Tem. I. p. 35%, 
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SECT. v. Of the Shen of Anaxagoras, 


IJ SHALL not inſiſt long on the Syſtem of 
* Anaxagoras ; I have already ſpoken ſufficient- 

ly thereof in the Sections of Thales and Anaxi- 

menes, Where I have often had Occaſion to re- 
mark, that he was the firſt who acknowledged 
how abſurd it was that Matter had the Power 

of moving itſelf, and of falling into that Order and 

Regularity we now behold it, without the Aſſiſt- 

ance of an intelligent Being. The Work which 

he has written, concerning the Formation of the 

Univerſe, begins with theſe Words *, all Things 

lay blended and confounded. with each other until a 
Spirit cauſed their Confuſion to ceaſe. It was Dis- 

genes Laertius who has preſerved Anaxagoras's own 

Words. Ariftotle, Cicero, Plutarch, all clearly 

inform us, that this Philoſopher, riſing far above 

his Predeceſſors, had introduced a Spirit or Mind, 


It is altogether uſeleſs to repeat here that none 
of the ancient Philoſophers ever ſaid any thing 
of the Creation of Matter; thus the intelligent 
Being of Anaxagoras only puts that Maſs into Or- 
der, which was coeternal with itſelf, | 
The Abbe D*Olvet ſeems to think, that fince 
Ana xagoras has admitted a Spirit, in the For- 
mation of the Univerſe, he was acquainted 
i | 1 _ with 
* Kai rr T1 Oy 10: emi oTyTE, e - zur Ts 
Ev) :afph ann, d 47711 iden Kik Oy? ese Nfe! Bfk-107s 
na T« ypbue Tr hr 0.44 $34 OCs br % hut dne vgs. TA fy 
3 % youre ir Mühn, »! Tel 21740 Tun i Tos EU Mus 
zor Primus hic materiz, quam Hyle appellant mentem adjecit, 
in principio operis ſui ſuavi ac. magnifica oratione fic , ſexibens: 
Omnia ſimul erant, deinde acceſſit mens, eaque compoſuit, 
quamobrem et mens five ani mus dicitur Simon hoe ipſum de 


Anaxagora fatetur, in Sillis, Diogen, Lacrt, Lib, II. Segm, 60, 
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who reduced the Chaos into Regularity and Order, 
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with its Spirituality, and did not allow of a cor- 
poreal God, as almoſt all the reſt of the other 
Philoſophers did. Several Paſſages of the Abbe 
D'Oliet's Work ſhew that he is perſuaded, that 
the Spirituality was known to ſome of the An- 
cients, in the ſame manner. as it is now under- 
ſtood by our Metaphyſicians, in which he is very 
greatly deceived ; for by the Word Spitit, the 
Philoſophers, as well as the Romans, have under- 
ſtood a ſubtile, igneous, extremely fine Matter *, 
which indeed had an Underſtanding, but was at 
the ſame time truly extended and conſiſted of 
different Parts. Thus when the Abbe D'Olivet 
ſays, when he ſpeaks of Anaxagoras +, the Notions 
b-vin already to be unravelled they have the 
Idea of Spirituality, they acknowledge an infinite Spi- 
rit, whoſe Power atts upon Matter, whoſe Wiſdem 
endues it with a' Regularity and Order. He is re- 
markably miſtaken. He does not fall into a leſs 
Frror, when he aſſerts that the Timeus of Plato, 
wherein the Sentiments of Pythagoras are ex- 
plained, contains an Idea of a ſpiritual Subſtance. 
Neither Plate, nor Pythagoras before him, had any 
Notion of a Subſtance entirely ſpiritual ; they have 
allowed an eternal intelligent Being, and if you 
pleaſe infinite, which however conſiſted in a ſub- 
tile Matter. Since the Abbe D'Olivet had under- 
taken to explain the Theology of the ancient 
Greek Philoſophers, with relation tothe Ideas they 
had of the Deity, it behoved him to prove what 
he advanced with ſo much Confidence, could he 


be 


Others comprehended that the intelligent Being could not 
be material, and that it was abſolutely neceſſary, to diſtinguiſh 
it from every thing that was material -- an Opinion 
which includes the Idea of Spirituality -- Cicero acknowledges 
elſewhere that we cannot form an Idea of a being purely ſpi- 
ritual, but that we could not poſſibly repreſent God otherwiſe, 
Theologie de Philoſophes Grecs, p. 133. 


1 The ſame, p. 72. 
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and that it was not rejected by the Romans, til 
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- be ignorant that his Opinion, is rejected by ll 


thoſe who underſtand the Opinion of the An- 
cients? And why would he have us believe merely 
upon his own Authority, that the Grecian Philo- 
ſophers had an Idea of a Subſtance entireh ſpir- 
tual, when it is as clear as the Day, that all the 
primitive Fathers of the Church have made God 
corporeal, that their Doctrine has been handed down 
among the Greeks, even to theſe laſt Centuries, 


about the Time of St. Auguſtine; nay, even this 
Saint has talked upon this Subject in a very con- 
fuſed manner, and has often advanced Opinions 
which deſtroy each other. 

I ſhall now do all that lies in my power, and 
what the Abbe D'Olivet himſelf ought to have 
done; I ſhall enquire what the Spirituality is, 
which he affirms was known to the Ancients, 


intel] 


and I ſhall prove, I hope to a Demonſtration, 7 th 
1. That the Grecian Philoſophers never had an 275 
Idea of a Subſtance, which at this Day we call * | 
entirely Spiritual, 2. That all the Fathers of the 55 
Church, down to the Council of Nice, and even Fa 
ſeveral Years after, have had very different No- uh 1 
tions from thoſe now in Vogue, of what we * jp N 
call Spirituality. 3. The Opinion, which attributes * 13 
Extenſion to God, has not been entirely con- al "as 


demned except by the Carteſians, and that it is 
at this Day held by the Grecian Church, wherein MW » p, 
it paſſes for the conſtant Doctrine of the primitive Eq 
Fathers of the Church, 


8 E C J. Crel 
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SECT. VI. By the Word Spirit all the Pbilgſo- 
phers equally underſload a ſubtile Matter. An 


ue Explanation of the Syſtem of Plato. The Stoni- 
the pen of the Ward AZQMATON- : 
Jod 

Wn N order to make a ſound Judgment, con- 
Mm cerning the Term Spirit, and in what Senſe 
= 


it ought to be underſtood, in the Works of the 
Ancients, and to determine its true Signification ; 
it will be neceflary to give heedful Attention, 
to the occaſion of uſing thereof, and to what 
purpoſes they have employed this Word. They 
were but very little accuſtomed to make uſe of 
„ this Word, to expreſs the Idea of a Being purely 
intellectual, as we underſtand it at this Day, or 
as thoſe applied it who did not acknowledge any 


tion, Deity, or who only admitted the Exiftence of 
; 1 one to deceive the People, or to have nothing to 
̃ | ho fear from the Magiſtrates. "The Word Spirit is 
) 


to be often met with in Lucretius *, who uſes it 


even BY inſtead of the Word Soul. That of Intelligence is 


No- employed to the ſame purpoſe: Virgil + uſes it 
wet fignify the Soul of the World, or that ſubtile 
ibutes and intelligent Matter, which being diffuſed through 
re all its Parts, directed and animated the whole. 

herein * Paſcit amore avidos inhians in te Dea viſus; 

mitive Eque tuo pendit re ſupini ſpiritus ore. 


Lucret. Lib. I. Verſ. 38. 
Nunc animum atque animum dico conjuncta teneri 
Inter ſe, atque unam naturam conficere ex ſe. 
| Id. Lib. III. Verſ. 137. 
Præ terea gigni pariter cum corpore, et una 
T Creſcere ſentimus, pariter ſeneſcere mentem. 
L Cl. 14. Lib. III. Ver. 44;; 
I Spiritus intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno ſe corpore miſcet, &c. 
Virg. /Encid, Lib, VI. p. 727. 


Vol. I. 3 Known 


They thought they had done ſome mighty Matter *, 


 cerporeal Sublance, and on the contrary in thei) 
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Knew firſt, that Heaven, and Earth's compaRte 22 

| r Ws mY 
And finuving Waters, and the larry Flame, 7 f 
And both the radiant Lights, one common Soul 72 
Inſpires, and feeds, and animates the whole, ory 
This active Mind infuſed through all the Space, Thi 
Unites and mingles with the mighty Maſs, _ . bY 
Hence Men and Beaſts the Breath of Life obtain .. .. 
And Birds of Air, and Monſters of the Main. 1925 
The ethereal Vigour is in all the ſame, Japh 
And every Soul is filled with equal Flame. 7 
nion 

This Syſtem of Virgil was in part the fame. 
as that of the ancient Pythagorcans. The Si un 5 
who properly ſpeaking were nothing but reformeſi de 
 Cynicks, brought it to Perfection; they gave the te 
Name of God to this Soul, they looked upon WF... -. 
as intelligent, and they called it the intellectual Hi clear 
rit; does not it hence follow that they had an ſays 


Idea of a Sub/tance entirely ſpiritual”? Not at al :- 
any more than Spingſa had, or at leaſt not a joy ..- 
more. The Abbe D*Olivet will permit me vl | vſopt 
take Notice of the Opinion of a learned Jeſuit, 
who may be looked upon without Flattery, a 
one of the fineſt Genius's in Europe, and wid fan 
beſt underſtood the Philoſophy of the Ancients h 


requi 
clear 
that 
mean 
Mode 
it thai 
Vance 
do no 


ſays this Jeſuit ſpeaking of them, when they ch 
the meft ſubtile Body, viz. Fire, to ſerve far the It 
relligence or Soul of the World, as may be ſeen i 
Plutarch; we ought to be acquainted with their Lat 
guage, fir in ours the Mrd Spirit ſignifies an ir 


it may be proved that a Thing was Wa 


. * * Pl 
Plan Theologique de Pythagoriſme, &c. par le Pere 


ques, &c. Tom. I. p. 27. 


Ad 
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cauſe it was a Spirit — I am obliged to make this Ob- 


ſervation, becauſe without it, theſe wwho ſhall read 


with the Eyes of the Moderns, the Definition of God 
in Plutarch, in the manner of the Staics: That God 
is an intellectual and igneous Spirit, who being 
without Form can change himſelf into whatever 
Thing he pleaſes, and aſſume the Likeneſs of all 
other Beings, would believe that the Terms 1N- 
TELLECTUAL SPIRIT, determines the Signifi- 
cation ef the following Term, to a Fire purely Me- 
taphorical, | | 
Thoſe who are unwilling to ſubmit to the Opi- 
nion of a learned modern, perhaps will not refuſe 
to allow the Authority of an ancient Author, 
who may be ſuppoſed to be well acquainted with 
the Opinions of the Philoſgphers, . fince he bas 
written an excellent "Treatiſe upon that Subject, 
which, though very conciſe, is nevertheleſs very 
clear. It is Plutarch of whom I am ſpeaking. He 
ſays in expreſs Terms, that Spirit * is nothing elſe 
but a ſubtile Matter, and he ſpeaks of it,” as of a 
thing well known and acknowledged by all the Phi- 
loſophers. Our Saul, ſays he, which is Air, keeps 
us alive; thus Spirit and «Air preſerve all the World 
in being ; for Spirit and Air are tws Words which 
ſignify the ſame thing, I believe nothing can be 
required more ſtrong, and at the ſame time more 
clear than this Expreſſion. Will any one ſay 
that Plutarch was not acquainted with the true 
meaning of the Grecian Terms, and that the 
Moderns now alive, had a better Knowledge. of 
it than he? Such an Abſurdity may indeed be ad- 
vanced, but will any one give Credit thereto, I 
do not mean among the Learned, but even among 
H 2 Perſons 


* P/.tarch"s Opinions of the Philoſophers, Lib, I. Cap. III. 
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Perſons who have but a light Tincture of the Bell 
. Lettres and Philoſophy ? | 


Plato of all the ancient Philoſophers was ons WR Mat 
who ſeemed to have the trueſt Idea of real dpi. fpirit 
_rituality : But when we examine with due Ain. 
tention the Conſequence and Connection of hof a 
Opinions, we ſhall clearly ſee that by the Word rial!“ 
Spirit he meant nothing elſe but an igneous, ſub- V 
tile and intelligent Matter. Without this, how the f 
are we to underſtand * that God had thrown oa me 
of his Boſom the Matter wherewith he formed th put it 
Univerſe ©. Can we place Matter in the Boſom befor. 
a Spirit? Is there Extenſion in a Subſtance en- beſ 
tirely ſpiritual ? Plato had borrowed this Idea from Nic. 
Timæus of Locrius , who ſays, that God, being d. Nenced 
ſirous to take out of his Beſom a very beautiful Sm, Meter. 

produced the World, *wheſe Duration will be ett 
nal, becauſe it is not the Property of a good Fatha ef L 
to put his Child to Death. It is proper to obſerve Mbſcui 


here that Plato, as well as Timeus his Guide andMvhich 


Model, having equally admitted the Co- eterni leifies 
of hat is 
* See Diſtertation TIT. Se. VIII. of the foregoing. which 
+ Anat ey Or ws 4p459- yerrapet TUE Tory , kin 

rb, ro.” noxx e ur au A e ig Tw tu 5 
ouTireyvinw e, ii ra d aur0" daikuiy a\N 42 
54. r =α i opti ent 90210 y rreuttTOy NN d- 201) Þ 
e es, ors coo wr, agizprOr> 21 arwniYpOr u wil WR * * 
. npiTi5O@r dis: 3 ir arey nel uno TH wartio a ati hs mo 
$3{r£'r1, „H 9x tis | eiPexvary Ttpa ds yuurh, ah ideran 
*. Ti (diav #21 ig Te! Vo:Tay evo ay Quum igitur Deus vellet T er 
ꝓulcherrimum fetum producere hunc effecit Deum genitum, nun- | 9606 & 
quam corrumpendum ab alia cauſa, præterquam a Deo qui-ipſum 5 
compoſuit, fi quando voluerit ipſum diſſolvere. At non eſt bon 1 
genitoris, ad ſui fetus, et pulcherrimi quidem illius, pernicien “ 
impelli, Permanet igitur mundus conſtanter talis qualis & . 
creatus a Deo, ab omni corruptione liber et interitu, beatus, e 
optimus rerum ommum genitarum : quandoquidem ab optime n 
Cauſa extitit, proponeate ſibi non exemplaria quædam manuum 3 e 
pi icio edi ta, ed illam ideam intelligibilemque eſſentiam. * Np 
Timæi Locri de Anima Mundi, p. 546, in Opuſcul. Gra, & Wi...” © 
| | rie quid. 
e in on 


defini 
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of Matter * with God, it will thence follow that 

Matter had from all Eternity ſubſiſted with the- 

ſpiritual Subſtance, and had been envelopped there 

in. Is not this to give the Idea of a ſubtile Matter 

of a fine Principle, which comprehended the mate- 

nal Seed of the Univerſe? 

We may conclude from -certain Paſſages of 

the Book of Timeus of Locris, that Matter had 

z moving Power eſſentially in itſelf , that it 

put itſelf in Motion, and aſſumed different Forms, 

before God had given it that which it now bears. 

Theſe were the vague and indeterminate Forms 

which gave riſe to the [dea of God, and influ- 

enced him to give it. one that was beautiful and 

determinate. This is the fame Idea on which 

Plato afterwards beſtows the Name of the Word, 

of Under/landing, and of Reaſon. In his dark and 

pbſcure Diſcourſes, he produces a ſecond God, : 

hich was an Emanation of the firſt, and he alſo | 

leifies the Univerſe. Thus to the ſupreme God, | 

hat is to ſay, to the igneous and intelligent Matter, 
q . n . T1 

yhich had from all Eternity preſerved in its Bo- | 

H 3 | _  fom 

3 Auer! dÞ ral ayrar, x7 uo ynudticy, dixtuivay d 

4911 opp", Tay dt} vel To ouudtt, dier , ie | 

47 f $4716), Hanc vero materiam aichat eſſe ſempiternam, nec 0 

ero mobilem: et ab omni forma et figura per ſe immunem, | 

liberam, quaſlibet tamen formas recipientem, Id. ibid. p. 54 

+ Her ay wpzver yaviolay, N hem iden Te ua d, Aa! 

dec ugruyee Tw ferTiov Oy. int (4 75 no our - 1 

csi 7 vier, zal T5 TET1y iO! Tio THATINTY, 4920 | 

e beer, pay T4 UNTEN 81H Tay ie wal 2h + 

% i ay, Tae pin ar ret of, der +: rg aan 

%, X24 t Grieb pers EN, is ae rag gat 

200118 T&i A itte 7a Tifet Iv YiyUoyTro, xa wh art 

T1 417ty Tp Tas d:xa70. Antequam igitur cœlum extaret, 

done erant formæ et materia, et. quidem Deus ille erat me- 

oris opifex. Quandoquidem igitur antiquius juniore praftans 

us eſt, et id quod ordinatum eſt inordinato, Deus quum nimi- 

n bonus ſit, et videret materiam recipere formam, et alterari 

die quidem, ſed tamen inordinate : vidit quoque opus eſſe ut eam 

ſe in ordinem reduceret, et & indefinitis mutationibus ad cer- 

definitamque conſtitueret. Id. ibid. p. 543. 


wan 
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ſom the Seed of the material Univerſe, he afly. 
ciated two ſubaltern Deities, which had truly and 
properly been produced; but which neverthelef 
were of the ſame Nature with the ſupreme God, 
the one being an Emanation of his Underſtanding, 

and the other proceeding from and having been 
thruſt out of bis Boſom. 1 

The primitive Chriſtians being deſirous to make 
uſe of every thing in their Power to overthrow 
Paganiſm, though they could gain great Advan- 
tages from the Syſtem of Plato, they endeavoured 
to find out the Doctrine of the Trinity in the 
three Gods of that Philofopher, they tortured all 
his Writings to make them confeſs. the ſacred 
Truths of our Holy Religion. This is in pait 
the Cauſe of the manifeſt Contradictions, which 
are to be met with in the Works of the primi- 
tive Fathers, who were Admirers of the 'Tenets 
of Plato Some of them interpreting a Paſſage of 
the Timeus, or ſome other Work of Plats, in 
one manner, and others in a Senſe quite diffe- 
rent. This blind Zeal of theirs produced inf 
nite Diſorders, and Tertullian“ complains, that 
all the Hereticks derived their Errors from the 
Books of Plato. He had reafon for his Aſſerti n, 
in as much as this Philoſopher had hurt true Chri- 
ſtianity in the firſt Centuries in like manner 2 
Ariſtotle had in the latter: This Preceptor 0 
Alexander the Great having had a caſting Voice 
in all the Councils for above three hundred 
Years ＋. , 


* Doleo bona fide Platonem amnium Hzereticorum cond- 
mentorium factum. Tertul. de Anima, Cap. XXII 

+. In che haveva una gran parte Ariſtotele coll“ ha ver di. 
dincto eſſattament tutti generi di cauſe, a cui ſe egli non f 
folle adoperato, noi mancaremo di molti articoli di fede, Tn 
Paolo, del Concilio Tridentino, Hiſt. Lib. III. p. 234. 
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I ſhall obſerve here en paſſant, a Matter ſingu- 
ur enough, which was not obſerved by the Abbe 
D'Olivet, when he publiſhed his Remarks on the 
Theology of the Greeks for the firſt time. He 
acquaints us, that being terrified with the Diffi- 
culties which he had in unravelling the confuſed 
Syſtem of Plats, he beſought the Abbe Fraguier ® 
to take this Oifice upon him, who complied with 
his Requeſt, and . communicated an Abſtract of 
the Opinions of Plato, Unhappily for the Abbe 
D'Olivet he had printed it in his Work, probably 
without ſhewing it to his Friend Father Hardin: 
This Jeſuit made another Criticiſm, which was 
printed in his Miſcellaneous Works, in which 
he pretends to prove plainly that Plato was an 
Atheiſt, that all that he has advanced might have 
been ſaid by a Spins/s/t, and that the Abbe Fra- 
guier had not underſtood the real Opinion of that 
Greek Philoſopher.  'T his is a Difpute on a Point 
of Authority which I ſhall leave the Abbe D'Olwet 
to decide when he ſhall judge moſt proper. As 
for me, who am acquainted with that ſort of 

eople whom Father Hardouin would convict of 
Atheiſm, J look upon what he has writ againſt 
Plats, as a certain Mark, that this Philoſopher had 
better Ideas of the Deity, and leſs imperfeR, than 
all the other Philoſophers who went before him. 

I meet with a great Number of convincing 
Proofs in Tertullian, that Plato was never acquaint- 
ted with the real Spirituality. This ancient Di- 
vine lets us know how the Word Spirit muſt be 
interpreted in the Works of this Philoſopher; I 
ſhall here make ſome Remarks, which ſhall put 
this Queſtion quite out of Diſpute. 

Tertullian, as well as the other Fathers of the 
Church, who lived about the ſame time, called 
God an immaterial intellectual Spirit, though he 

H 4 | actually 

* D'Olivet Theologie des Philo ſophes Grecs, &c. p. 108. 
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actually made him material, as you ſhall ſee ina 
{hort time. They ought therefore to have known 
in what Senſe the Werd Spiritual ſhould have been 
taken, and that he did not deſign thereby a Sub- 
ſtance without Extenſion, without Parts, which 
occupies no Place, ina Word, ſuch as at this Day 
we believe real Spirituality to conſiſt in ; but he 
underſtood by that Word an igneous, fubtile, and 
intelligent Matter. This being inconteſtibly the 
Caſe, let us ſee the Reproach of Tertullian with 
regard to Plato; he accuſes him with having granted 
fo much of a divine Nature to the Soul, that he rem 
dered it equal to God, Hepretends, ſays he, that it 
is innate , which is an Attribute of the Deity aloe, 
«who alcne by his own Nature enjoys an Eternity a par- 
te ante, & a parte poſt ; he weuld have it to be 
immortal, incorruptible, immaterial, in the ſame 
Manner with God himſelf. He affirms, that it it 
invifitle, ineff able, uniform, rational and intelleflu- 
al. What could he give more to the Soul, if be be- 
lieved it ta be Gad? As for us, who allow of no equal 
with the Deity, we believe that the Saul had a Begm- 
ning; and if it becomes immartal it is nevertheleſs 
2 of fſuſfering. Who can doubt, that if 
ertallian, who believed and ſtrenuouſſy main- 
tained, that God was corpereal , though he was 
a 


Primo quidem oblivicnis capacem animam non credam, quia 
tantam illi conceſſit divinitatem, ut Deo adæquetur. Innatam 
eam facit, quod & ſolum armare potuiſſem ad teſtimonium planz 
d.vinitatis 3. adjecit immortalem, incorporalem, incorruptibilem, 
"quia hoc & Deum credidit, inviſibilem, ineffigiabilem, unifor- 
mem, principale, rationalem, intellectualem. Quid amplius 
proſcriberet animam, fi eam Deum nuncuparet ? Nos autem qui 
nihil Deo appendimus hee ipſo, animam longe infra Deum ex- 
pendimus quod natam eam agnoſcimus, ac per hoc dilutioris di- 
vinitat's, exilioris felic'tatis ut ſtatum non ut ſp ritum; & f 
immortalem ut hoc fit divinitatis, tamen poſſibilem ut hoc fat na- 
tivitatis. Tertullian. de Anima, Cap. XXIV. : 
| Tert::1. adverſ. Prax, Cap. VA. 
+ Quis autem negabit Deum eſſe corpus, etſi Deus ſpiritus !? 


ſTpiritus ctiam corpus lui gencris in iva effigie. 7 
* 
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2 a Spirit, all Spirit being Body, and having a Form 
n and Shape proper to itſelf ; who can doubt, I fay, 

= that if Tertullian had believed Plato had admitted 
b- the Soul to be an impaſſible Subſtance, and void of 
ch Extenſion, or ſpiritual in the ſame Senſe, that we 
ay at this Day hold it to be, he would not have ex- 

he plained himſelf otherwiſe, and that he would have 
reproached Plato for giving to the Soul, and to- 
he God, a Nature different from what they really 
ith have? Who can doubt but he would have ex- 
ted claimed againſt his daring to give an immaterial 

af Subſtance to the Soul, when God himfelf was only 

it a Body? He would have equally condemned the 
"* Idea which Plato had of the Nature of the Deity, 

4 and that of the Soul; but on the contrary, he 
be only endeavours to prove, that he was in an Error 
me in making the Eſſenee of a human Soul, equal to 
LE the Eſſence of God. 

Au; 


The Authority of an ancient Greet Author, 
whom we cannot ſuppoſe to have been ignorant 
joel | of the true Signification of the Word #7auzre,. 
En. that is to ſay, incorporeal, and who has himſelf 
ele given us the Ae thereof, is ſtill more de- 
A if ciive than that of Tertzl/han; Or:gen, for Jam 
going to ſpeak of this learned Man, explains this 
me Word by the Terms ſubtile Matter *, and Air ex- 
remely Light. He obſerves in the fame Place, 
; quia that the Word «ovu27w, incorporeal, is not to be 
zatam ound in any Place of - ſacred, Writings f. We 


— ſhall 
. At oſtendemus in ſequent bus animam licet incorporalem 
nplius tetuere videatur, talem tamen teſpectu craſſiorum corgorum ab eo 


prædicati revera corpore præditam decerni ; quemadmodum vel ex 
ricre capite librorum de princip. perip.cuum eſt, ubi vocks hujus 
a7 un, y EXponens accipi docet pro eo quod non eſt ſimile huic 
noſtro craſſiori & viſibili corpori, led quod eſt naturalites ſubtila, 
& velut aura, tenue, Originis in ſacras ſeripturas Commentaria,,. 
Ac. Pet. Daniel Hucius, &c. Notis & obſervationibus Muſtrwit, 
Tem. I. Qgæſt. IV. de Deo, p. 29. ; 

+ Appellatio 2o#u-7.» apud noftros ſcripi tes eſt [nufitata & 
incognita. Orizen in Poem, ad Lib. de Princ, 


- 
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hall ſee hereafter the Belief of this Father of the 


cleared up, we ſhall ſee how the Thought of C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in his Writings, when he ſays that Plate, haviiy 


. ſame Senſe, that we now underſtand it; but he 


elleius ſay, that if the God of Plats is incorporeal, 


primitive Church more at large concerning the 
Spirituality of God; it will be ſufficient to knoy 
at preſent what the moſt ſkilful of the Greeks fail 
of the Senſe of this Word, and what they meant 
by the Term incorporeal. This Difficulty being 


cero is to be explained, and how we ſhould under- 
ſtand the Word «0» @7:y, which be makes uſe of 


made God incorporeal, he has ſpoken of a Being 
which cannot exi/t, It is not that Cicero, or Vellein; 
whom he makes ſpeak, thought that Plate wanted 
to introduce a Deity without Extenſion, impaſ. 
ſible, abſolutely incorporeal, and ſpiritual in the 


thought it ſtrange that he had not given a Body and 
a determinate Form to the Shirit, that is to fay to 
the Intelligence compeſed of a jubtile Matter, which 

he admitted to be the ſupreme God; for all the S] 
Sets who, acknowledged the Exiſtence of Gods 


indued them with Bodies. The Stoicks, who ex- 
plained themſelves in the ſublimeſt Manner con. 
cerning the ſubtile Eſſence of that God, however 
. confined him to the World, which ſerved him in- 
Nead of a Body, It is concerning the depriving 


him of a groſs and material Body, that he make 


he ought to have no Perception. nor yet to be ſuf 
Ceptible either of Wiſdom or Pleaſure. All the 
ancient Philoſophers, except the Platericts, be- | 


lieved that a Spirit without a Body could be ſen- N 
{ible of neither Pleaſure nor Pain, therefore it ws on 
natural for }eleizs to lock upon Plato's incorporeal 1 
God, that is, who only conſiſted of a ſubtile Matter, 10 
which conſtituted the Eſſence of Spirits, as a God Cel 
il capable of Flealure, W iidom, cr any Senſation. : 


| 


Y 


— 


placing bere the original Paſſage of Cicero; thoſe 
who do not underſtand Latin will pardon me for 
once, if I place the Quotation in the Text of my 
Work. Jam de * Platonis inconſtantia longum eff 
dicere, qui in Timæo, patrem hujus mundi nominari 
neget poſſe 3 in legum autem libris, quid fit omnino 
Deus, inquiri . oportere non cenſeat, Quad verb fine 
corpore ullo Deum wult eſſe, ut Græci dicunt d c 
id quale eſſe paſſit, intelligi non poteſt ; careat 
enim ſenſu neceſſe eft, careat prudentia, careat 
wluptate ; ques omnia una cum Deorum notione come 
prehendimus. Idem & in Times dicit, & in legibus, 
& mundum Deum eſſe, & cœium, & aſtra, & ter- 
ram, & animos, & eat, quos majorum inſtitutis ac- 
cepimus; quee & per ſe ſunt falſa perſpicue & inter 


{ſe vehementur repugnantia, 


SECT. VII. The primitive Fathers of the 
Church were not acquainted with perfect Spiri- 
tuality. | . 


INCE I have promiſed to ſhew, that the pri- 
mitive Fathers of the Church had no Ideas 
more perfect of the Spiritual:ty of God than the 
Platonick SeEt, and that they have looked upon it 
25 conſiſting of a ſubtile Matter, a refined Fire, a 
fplendid Light; Iſhall now proceed to perform my 
Engagement. We have*feen Origen's Explana- 
tion of the Word 2-42: , which is the Incorpo- 
reality of the Greets; and this might have been 


fuficient to prove the Idea which he had of Tpi- 


ritual Subſtances: However, I ſhall examine in a 
more extenſive manner what his Opinion was con- 
cerning the Eſſence of ſpiritual Subſtances. He 

| H 6 has 


* Cic:r, de Natura Deorum, Lib. I. Cape XII. 
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bas told us himſelf, that all Spirit *, according th 
their maſt exact and ſimple Notion of this Term, is a 
Body. Hence it appears, that according to this 
Definition he muſt have believed, that God, An- 
gels, and Souls were corporeal'; and this in rea- 
lity was his Belief, and the learned Mr. Hues 
gives an Account of all the Reproaches that Ori. 
gen F has received on this Occaſion. He endea- 
vours to wipe off ſome Part of them; but yet he 
readily owns that it is certain, that this ancient 
Father acknowledged, that it did not at all appear 
from Scripture t, wherein the Eſſence of the 
Deity conſiſted. The ſame Mr. Zuet likewiſe 
agrees, that he believed Angels || and human Souls 
were compoſed of a ſubtile Matter, which he cally 
{piritual,. with regard to that of which the Body 
conſiſts. ; it therefore follows neceſſarily from 


thence 


* NA, TiGqus, ii ae ger im 21 Pavouty. To nibua 
eau? T7, xv. Origenin Joan. T. XIV: p. 215. 

+ Deg corpus ab Origene adſeriptum fuiſſe nonnulla perſuadere 
peliunt, Primum argumentatio illa, quam e Lib, III. x 


x adduct u Hieronymus Epiſt. LIX. ad Arvit, Cap. III. qua 


an mam corpore carituram demonſtrare ſtudet Adamantius, quia 
Antti Deo fimiles-tuturi ſunt, juxta illud Chriſti; Cr guo modo 
ego & tu ſemus, fic & iſti in nobis unum ſint. Huet, Origeniam, 

Lib. II. Quæſt. I. Art. V. p. 28. 

4 Quz cam ita ſint, hæc tamen ſcribit Origenes in Proem. 
Libror. 7 pf «2; Gr : Deus gucgue quomodo intelligi debeat, ingui- 
rendum eft, corporeus, an ſecundum alignem habitum deformatus, an 
alterias naturæ quam cerfera funt, quod utique in. pradicatione 
neftra manifeſte neu. deſignatur. Id. ibid. p. 30. 

IIa his ſecum licet pugnare videatur Origines, facile tamen 
diſcordantes loci conciliantur : nam angelos ita corporeos eſſe yult, 
ut ſpiritales nihilo minus eſſe velit, quod ſpiritus nihil fint aliud 
quam ſummæ exigu taris corpora, cujuſmodi ſunt angeliea; aſ- 


ſerit quippe loco ſupra allato materialem 1 bu jus mundi 


ſfirita ds corforts indument.s ve angeles Dei, wel filios reſurrec- 
t. oni s exornare ; ut hominem quoque corpora poſt reſurrectionem 
ſpiritalia fere declarat Paulus I. Cor. 15. 44. Angelos porro 
cum propter eximiam corporum ſubtilitatem fpiritales dixerit, in- 


corporeos quoque quodammodo, & » 7 xnoixwc, dici poſſe cen- 


joit, habita præſertim corporum noſtrorum ratione que 
{uat, Lt, Que, V. de Angel. Art. V. 


Hence, that he has likewiſe admitted a ſubtile Ef: 
ſence in the Deity, for he ſays in expreſs Terms *, 


that the Nature-of human Souls, is the ſame as - 


that of God. Then, if the human Soul is cor- 
poreal, God likewiſe muſt be corporeal-too. The 
learned Mr. Huet has carefully related ſome Paf- 
ſages of the Works of Origen, which ſeem directly 
oppoſite to thoſe for which he has been condemn 
ed; but the Terms which Origen makes uſe of, 
are ſo expreſs, and the manner in which this 
learned Prelate vindicates him is ſo weak, that one 
may eaſily ſee, that the Province he has entered 
into of a Commentator, puts Weapons in his 
Hands to defend the original Author, though he is 
almoſt convinced that St. Ferom, and the reſt of 
the Criticks, had reaſon to maintain that Origen 
had no better Notions of the Spirituality of God, 
than of that of human Souls and Angels. 
Tertullian has been more explicit than Origen 
with relation to the Corporeality of God, which 
however he calls ſpiritual, in the ſame Senſe that 
this Word was made uſe of among the Ancients. 
Il ho can deny, ſays he +, that God is not a Boah, 
though he is alſo a Spirit; every Spirit is a Body, and 


has a Form and Shape proper to itſelf. We cannot, 


unleſs we will. ſhut our Eyes againſt the Truth, 


avoid 

* Deus igitur, eui anima ſimilis eft juxta originem reapſe cor- 
poralis eſt, ſed graviorum tantum ratione corporum incorporeus, 
Hierenymus præterea, Cap. III. memoratz ad Avitum Epiſtolæ, 
ait Originem ad extremum Libri III. Ts: apy ay haÞc intuliſſe: 
Et crit Deus omnia in omnibus, ut uni ver ſa natura corporea re i- 
gatur in eam ſubſtantiam ques omnibus melior eft, in drvinam ſci- 
let, qua nulla q melior. Et ſub ſinem ejuſdem epiſtolæ retert 
Originem, Lib. IV, 2 apy:y conjungere omnes rationabiles na- 
tat, id eff patrem, & filium, & ſjiritum ſanctum, angels, 
peteſtates, dominationes, cateraſque wirtutes, ipſum quogue  bomi- 


nem ſecundum anime dignitatem unius eſſe ſubſtantia, Id ipſum ex 


ejus doctrina  conſequi probat Theophilus Alexandrinus I. Paſch. 
44. Queſt, I. de Deo, Art. V. 
+ 1 have quoted. this Paſſage of Tertullian in the preceding 


Cha pter. | 0 
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avoid ſeeing, by the Confidence wherewith Tertul. 
lian declares his Sentiments, that he ſuppoſes this 
Matter altogether inconteſtible, and that this was 
the Opinion of all the Latin Church. If this had 
not been the Caſe, if the reſt of the Fathers and 
Biſhops had been acquainted with the perfeft Si- 
rituality of God, they muſt doubtleſs have looked 
upon Tertullian as a Heretick, I deſire to knoy, 
if at this time a-day they would not excommuni- 
cate from all Chriſtian Communions a Man who 
ſhould boldly maintain, that God is corporeal ? | 
likewiſe atk, if an Author would not be eſteemed 
as a Madman, who ſhould confidently aſſert, that 
no Perſon can deny God to be corpereal, and who 
would attempt to prove this Error, according to 
the common Senſe and received Notions of all 
Mankind, or rather by this Axiom ſuppoſed to be 
eſtabliſhed, that every Spirit is corporeal ? If the 
Opinion of Tertullian was not the Opinion of all 
his Co-temporaries, we muſt neceſſarily conclude 
that this learned Man was very fooliſh, - 
There is but one Method of ſhewing, that the 
Belief of Tertullian was not the ſame as that of the 
Latin Church, which is to prove, that they have 
condemned the Sentiments ot this Father; but this 
is ſo far from being the Caſe, that we have Witneſ⸗ 
ſes, and inconteſtible Witnefles, who inform us, 
that they have acted quite otherwiſe. Tertullian, 
ſas St. Auguſtine *, maintains, as it appears by li 
Ibritings, not only that human Souls were corporedi, 
but that Ged was corporeul likewiſe. And yet it dun 


not afpear that this Opinion has cauſed him ay 
| 5e 


TFTertullianus ergo, ſicut ejus ſcripta indie int, dicit immot- 
talem quidem, ſed eum corpus eſſe contendit, neque hane tantum, 
ſed ipſum etiam Deum corporeum eſſe dicit, 1 cet nt n efſigiat m, 
nec tamen hinc hæreticus creditur ſactus. Ag. Lb. de A. 


700. | 
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l:ched upon as a Heretich, However ſtrong and 
deciſive this Paſſage may be thought, there is ano-- 
ther of the ſame Father, which is yet more ſo *. 
It is not becauſe Tertullian has ſuppoſed God to be cor- 

ireal, that he was accounted a Fleretick, but becauſe 
he fell into the Errors of the Cataphrygæ, which he 
had formerly refuted with good Succeſs. He main- 
tained, contrary to the Apoftalick Doctrine, that ſe- 
cind Marriages were Concubinages, and that they 
ght to be prohibited, Can one poſſibly imagine, 
that if the Belief of the Latin Church concerning 
the Nature of the Deity had not been the ſame as 
that of Tertullian, they would not have declared 
him an Heretick ; ſince he was the ſame Perſon 
whom they had expelled from their Society, and 
deprived him of the Communion for having main- 
tained that ſecond Marriages were neither, lawful 
nor innocent. Would it in theſe modern Times 
have been thought leſs contrary to the Apoflolick 
D:Arie, to pretend that no Perſon ought to marry 
twice, than to maintain that G is corporeal, and 
that every Spirit is a Body? If they had formerly 
believed what we actually believe at this Day, for 
what reaſon would not they have done what we 
ſhould now do with regard to a Man, who ſhould 
boldly maintain the Opinion of Tertullian? Were 
they more modeſt and cautious in the firſt Centuries 
of the Church in declaring People Hereticks, than 
they have been in the latter? Not ar all; the ſingle 
Opinion which prohibited ſecond Marriages was 
\.ficient to gain them that Title. Is it not then 
as clear as the Sun at Noon- day, that if they did 
not beſtow it on thoſe who maintained, that G 
- was 


Non ergo deo Tertullianus factus hereticus, fed quia tran- 
ſiens ad Cataphrygas, quos ante deftruxerat, cœpit etiam ſecundas 
nuptias contra Apoſtelicam doctrinam, tamquam ftupra damnare, & 
oN etiam ab ipfis diviſus, ſua conventicula propagavit, 
d. 1b.d, 
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Twas incorporeal, becauſe every Spirit was a Body, 
they followed an approved Opinion, and aſſerted 
nothing contrary to the Apaſtolict Doctrine. 
However, there is a certain Monk who has taken 
it into his Head to prove that Tertullian, though 
he did actually believe human Souls to be cor- 
poreal, had nevertheleſs acknowledged the perfect 
Spirituality of God. He would have it, that this an- 
cient Father looked upon the Terms Subſtance 
and Body, as ſynonimous Terms ; thus, when he 
ſays, who can deny God to be a Body, is the ſame 
as if he had ſaid, who.can deny God to be a Sub- 
flance ? As for the Words ſpiritual and incor- 


poreal, 
X Subſtantivum et corporale idem eſſe apud Septimium, ui 
enim, inquit, negubit Deum corpus eſſe, etſi Deus ſpiritus eſt, ſed 
aliud eft fpirituale apud auctorem, et aliud incorporale :. ſicut 
enim incorporale eſt, quod inane, vacuum et vanum <fſt : ita cor- 
porale eſt quidquid ſubſtantivum eſt; id eſt reale, ſibi conſtans 
et per ſe ſubſiſtens; adeo ut ſpiritus poſſit eſſæ corpus, ſpiri- 
tuale poſſit eſſe corporale. Sed et inviſibilia habent apud Deum et 
ſuum corpus et ſuam formam, id eſt ſolidam et realem eſſentiam, 
guanto magis quod ex ſubſtantia miſſum eſt, fine ſubſtantia non 
erit, id eſt ſine corporea, ſeu ſolida et ſubſiſtente natura? Li- 
quet igitur per corpus intelligendum eſſe ipſum ſubſtantivum, 
et qui alterius generis eſt divina ſubſtantia, adeo ut g 


creatæ ſubſtantiæ, quæ mutationibns ſubſtat et accidentibusę recte 
dixerit Lib. VII. de Trinitate Cap. V. Deum abuſive dixy ſub- 
ſtantiam: fic et apud auctorem Deus ſpiritus eft corpus ſui ge- 
neris, id eſt ſubſtantia ſai ordinis, tam ab aliis d ſtincta quam 
ſuper alias ſublimata: quocirca non debuit urgeri de nomine 
Septimius, mens enim ſana, et in ambiguo nomine inculpata, 
Auguſt, Epiſt. CLVII. de Orig. Animarum, Ubi cum dixiſſet 
animas Tertullianus eſſe incorporeas, addit: Negue bee 2 
Tertullianum mirandum en, qui. etiam ipſum Creatorem Deum non 
efſe corpus opinatur, nec ſolum corpus, ſed et ſpiritum. Idem Lib. 
II. de Anim, et efus Orig. Cap. V. At vero Lib, X. de Ge- 
5g. ad Litt. C. 26. Ad boc, inquit, nunguam cegeretur, fi ali- 
guid cogitare poſſet quad fit, corpus non fit, Satis apte fi modo 
vis non fiat in verbis: revera enim Septimius per corpus nihil aliud 
zntellexit quam quod reale eſt, ſolidum et ſubſtantivum, ut 6 
quis nomine offend:tar ſententiam teneat et linguam corrigat, 
Tertullianus redivivus ſcholiis et obſervationibus illuftratus, &t. 
auctore P. Georgie Ambianate, Minorita Capucino, Pariſiis apud 
ſuos Profefſore Taeologo, Obſervationis in Librum adverſus Prax- 
cam, Cap, Septimium, Tom, I, p. 215. col. 2, 
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poreal, the ſame Monk ſuppoſes that Tertullian 
made uſe of them in a quite oppoſite Senſe. That 
incarporeal,. has the ſame meaning as nothing, a 
Vacuum, the Privation of all Subſtance; that ſpi- 
ritual on the contrary ſignifies a Subſtance, which 
is not material, Thus when Tertullian affirms, 
that every Spirit is a Body, it is the ſame thing 
as iſ he had ſaid, that every Spirit is a Subſtance. 

By ſuch ridiculous Diſtinctions as theſe, this 
Commentator pretends to refute the Reproaches 
of St. Auguſtine againſt Tertullian, for having be- 


 lieved that God was corporeal, and to juſtify thoſe 


Paſſages of this Father's Works, which bear very 
evident Marks of this Error. It is indeed fingu- 
lar enough, that this honeſt Monk. ſhould affert 
or even imagine, that Tertullian was not acquaint» 
ed with the true Import of the Latin Terms, 
and that he ſhould expreſs the Word Sub/tance, 
by that of Body, and that of nothing by that of 
mcorporeal, Was it becauſe all the Authors, Greek 
and Latin, who. had preceeded this Father,, had 
not determined in the Writings the true Signi- 
fication of theſe Terms? I ſhould be willing 
enough to believe that Mr. Huet had this Monk 
in view, when he ridicules thoſe, who ſuppoſing 
Tertullian had made uſe of the Word Body, for 
that of Sub/tance, pretended to prove“, that >» 


* Denm corporalem eſſe abſque dubitatione decrevit Tertul- 
lianus, cum alibi tum adverſ. Praxeam Cap. VII. Quis enim ne- 
gabit, inquit, Deum corpus eſſe, etſi ſpiritus eſt ? Spiritus enim 
corpus ſui generis in ſua effigie, ſed et inviſibilia illa quæcun- 
que ſunt, habent apud Deum et ſuum corpus, et ſuam formam 
per quæ ſoli Deo viſibilia ſunt, quanto magis quod ex ipſius 
ſubſtantia miſſum eſt, ſine ſubſtantia non erit ? Quæ quamvis 
manifeſta ſint, in contrarium tamen ſententiam flectere conan - 


tur quidam, per corpus ſubſtantiam intelligi volentes, quaſi vero 


tam Latini ſermonis imperitus fuerit, et vocabulorum inops Ter- 
tullianus, ut rem per ſe extantem notare volens, non aliter 
appellare potuerit quam corpus. Idem de Deo ſenſerunt Va- 
lentinus, 
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did not believe, that God was corporeal. I j; 
out of doubt, ſays he, that this Father has fallen inn 
this Error, and though be explains himſelf very clear. 
by on this Head, there are nevertheleſs certain Per- 
ſons, who are bed ennygh to undertake his Fuſtifi- 
cation, as if Tertullian had not been ſufficiently 


. acquainted with the Latin Tongue, and had been fi 


ignorant of th: Mords, that toben he intended to 
"gun of a thing, which is ſelf exiſtent, he could nut 

ave called it by any other Name, but that of Bach. 
The wonderful and fruitleſs Trouble which this 
Monk has given himſelf, in juſtifying Tertullian, 
makes me call to mind the Pains which certain 
modern Platonicks have taken, attempting to 
e that Plato had believed the Creation of 

atter. The learned Fabricus ſays, when he 


ſpeaks of theſe Perſons, that they had undertaken th 


waſh the Black- moor white. | 
St. Juſtin has not more refined Ideas of the 
perfect Spirituality than Origen and Tertullian; he 
has ſaid in expreſs Terms, that Angels * were cor- 
483 poreal, 


Tentinus, Seleneus, et Hermias Galatæ, Andiug, et Jus aſſeclz 
Audiani (quos alii ſubinde Vad'anos perperam appellarunt) et 


eyptii Anthropomorphitz, de quibus infra diſeremus. 


Huet, Origen. Quæſt. I. de Deo, Tom. I. p. 30. 
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pαν,w e ie d gas. 

Deus qui mundum univerſum fecit, et terrena hominibus et 
celeſtia elementa ſubjecit, que et ipſa hominum gratia cum 
condidiſſe apparet propter frugum proventum, temporum etiam 
mutationibus exornavit divinamque hanc legem ordinavit, hominum 
ipſorum atque eorum quæ ſub cœlo ſunt, providentiam angelis ad 
hæc diſpoſitis attribuit : angeli autem ordinationem five difpoſitio- 
nem eam tranſgreſſi, cum mulierum concubitus cauſa amoribus vi&, 
tum filios procrearunt eos qui Dæmones ſunt dicti, atque inſuper 
reliquum genus in ſervitutem ſuam redegerunt. Sti. Juſtin, Philo, 


et Mart. Oper. Apolog. I. p. 34. Edit. Colon. 1680. 
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poreal, and that the Crime of thoſe which fell, 
was that of ſuffering themſelves, to be ſeduced 
by the Love of Women, and their having had 
carnal Knowledge of them. > Certainly, it can- 
not be thought that any one can take it into 
his Head to attempt to ſpiritualize the Angels of 
St, Tuſtin, he gives Proofs too glaring and ſtrong 
of their Corporeality, than to admit thereof. As 
for the Nature of the Gods, this Father was no 
better acquainted with than that of any other 
ſpiritual Being. Every Subflance ®, ſays he, which 
cannst be ſubjected to another, becauſe of its Subtility, has 
nevertheleſs a Body which conflitutes its Eſſence. If we 
ſay that God is incorporeal, it is not becauſe he really ts 
/«, but becauſe we are accuſtomed to appropriate certain 
Names to certain Things, to denote in the moſt reſpect᷑- 
ful manner poſſuble the Attributes of the — | 

| . 
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Qu'dquid eſt ſubſtantiale, quod ab aliquo prehendi non poteſt, 
corpus ei eſt, quod id prehendit, et divinitatem dicimus eſſe 
incorpoream, non quod incorporea ---- ſed quemadmodum ſo- 
liti ſumus in rebus materialibus, quæ apud nos ſunt, pro ſta- 
bilioribus deitatem cohoneſtare, ita etiam in nominibus faci- 
mus, non quod illis Deus indigeat, fed ut per eam noſtram de 
ipſo mentem declaremus confimiliter vero quia non pre- 
hendi honorificentius eſt, id circo eum vocamus incorporeum. 
St. Juſtini, Philoſoph. , et Martyr. Oper. Quæſt. Græcanica- 
_ ad Chriftianos de Incorporeo et de Deo, &c. Lib. p. 253. 
et ſeq, | 

If any any ſhould pretend, that this Work was not written 
by St. Jaſtin, he may, if he pleaſes, follow the Steps of Father 
Hardovin, and call in Queſtion all the reſt of St. Juftin's Works; 
but it will turn out exactly the ſame thing, for then it will 
appear, that thoſe Authors who lived a long while after St. 


Fuftin, and have borrowed his Name, had no true Idea of 
Spirituality, ' 
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Thus, becauſe the Eſſence of God is inviſible, 
does not come within the reach of cur Senſes, weicall 
it incorporeal, If by Chance ſome one or other 
ſhould ſay, to excuſe the Error of St. Fuſtin, 
that this Father,-in- maintaining that God was not 
incorporeal, attributed an Eſſence to him much 
more perfect than that of Incorporculity, I ſhould 
anſwer, that this Eſſence could never be the true 
Spirituality, becauſe he expreſsly excludes: Incor- 
poreality therefrom and that every thing that is not 
mncorporeal has no Affinity with, nor any relation to 
true Spirituality. 

The moſt favourable Interpretation that can be 
va to the Opinion of St. Juſtin, is, that this 

ather, having the ſame Idea of Incorporeality as 
the reſt the Ancients had, that is to ſay, of a 
-Matter extremely ſubtile ; in maintaining that God 
was not incorporeal, he has affirmed and endea- 
voured to prove that his Nature was much more 


ſublime, than that of Angels and human Souls, 


that is to ſay, it conſiſted of a Matter, more ig- 
neous and more refined. St. Juſtin ſpoke accord- 
ing to the Belief of the Age in which he lived, 
m the ſame manner as we ſpeak actording to 
that of ours. Though we maintain, that our Souls 
are ſpiritual, and that the Angels are incorporeal, 
we nevertheleſs make a great Difference between 
the Eſſence of theſe incorporeal Subſtances, and 
that of the Spirituality of God ; but we take a 


great deal of care not to affirm, that God is not 


incorporeal. 

Tatian, a Chriſtian Philoſopher, whoſe Works 
are printed at the End of thoſe of St. Juſtin, 
and who, according to ſeveral Authors, lived nearly 
about the ſame time as this Father, ſpeaks in 
the following Terms concerning the Spirituality 
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of Angels and Dæmons “, they have Bodies, which 
are not Bodies of Fleſh, but of a ſpiritual Matter, 
whoſe Nature is the ſame as that of Fire and Air. 
Theſe ſpiritual Bodies are imperceptible to all, ex- 
cept thoſe to whom God has given the Power, an 
who are enlightened by his Divine Spirit. One may 
judge by this Specimen what Ideas Tatian had of 
the true Spirituality. St. Clement of Alexandria + 
has ſaid in expreſs Terms, that God 7s corporeal. 

After this it will be uſeleſs to relate what his 
Belief was concerning human Souls, and whether 
they were corporeal or not, for there cannot be 
the leaſt doubt about that. As for Angels, he 
made them take the ſame fort of Pleaſures as 
St. Juſtin ; Pleaſures, wherein the Body muſt as 
neceſſarily exiſt, as the Soul. Lactantius believed 
the Soul to be corporeal. After having examin- 
ed all the Opinions of the Philoſophers, as to the 
Matter wherein its Eſſence conſiſted, and having 
looked upon them all to be uncertain, he ſays t, 
that they have all ſomething of Truth in them, for 
the human Soul or the Principle of Life, being in 
the "_" in the natural Heat and in the Spirit, de- 


ride; 
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Porro Dæmones omnes, non carnea, ſed fpiritali concretione 
conſtant, qualis eſt ignis et aëris: quæ corporum conſtitutio a 
ſolis illis perſpici poteſt, qui ſpiritu Dei muniuntur, non item 
a ceteris hominum, quos anima regit. | 

Tatiani Aſſyrii Oratio ad Grecos, &c.. P- 154» 

+ Den cdu ide d, ETwixoi, x nviv ac xar' £7.01, 
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bete iv race bp en. Clem. Alexand. Strom. Lib, V. p. 2524 

] Nec tamen in tantum falſos eſſe dicendum eſt, qui hc 
ſenſerunt, ut omnino nihil dixerint, nam et ſanguine fimul et 
calore et ſpiritu vivimus, ſed cum conſtet anima in corpoxe his 
omnibus adunatis non expreſſerunt proprie quid effet, quia tan- 
tum non poteſt exprimi, quam videri, LaQant, de Officio Pei 
ad Demetrianum, Cap. XVIII. p. 653. i | OF 
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rives its Exiflence from them all: but that it is im 
poſſible for us to expreſs the Nature whith reſult 
from this Mixture, becauſe it is much more tay 1 
obſerve the Operations, t ban to define them. The 
ſame Author, having from theſe Principles eſtabliſh. 
ed the Corporeality of the Soul, ſays *, that it i 
in ſome inconceivable manner or other lite to Gad 
himſelf. The Conſequence of his Opinion is that 
God is material, and yet perhaps, he neither per- 
ceived nor was ſenfible of his Error; for accord- 
ing to the Ideas of the Age in which he lived, 
which was that of Conſtantine the Great, a Spirit 
was a Boch conſiſting of a ſubtile Matter. Thus, in 
ſaying that the Soul was a Body, and at the ſame 
time had ſomething in it like God, he had no more 
intention of degrading the divine Nature, and the 
Spirituality of God, then we have at this Day, 
when we aſſert that the human Soul, being of a 
5 Nature, in ſome Senſe reſembles that of 
od. | 

St. Gregory of Nazianza has explained himſelf in 
the ſame terms, as the Fathers which went be- 
fore him; and he has ſignified his Belief very clearly, 
that every Spirit was corporeal. Gan we, fays 
he F, concerve of a Spirit, without . concetumy 
Motion and Diffuſion. If any one will maintain 
that St. Gregory of Nazianza was acquainted with 
pure Spirituality, he ſhould firſt prove that this 
Father did not underſtand the Signification of 
the moſt common Greet Words; for can a Sub- 
ſtance without Extenſion, without .Parts, which 
occupies no Place, can it I ſay have any thing 
common with Motion, ſince the determinate Idea 
of this Word neceſſarily imports that an extend- 
| | # 


* Apparet animam neſcio quid eſſe Des fimile, Id. ibid. 
| nut ν,jß diy a Q*p4s #24 e, Greg, Naz, Ont, 
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ed Subſtance. 8 a Change from one Place 
to another? The Term Diffuſion is (till more ex- 
preſſive; every thing which is diffuſed is extended, 
erery thing which is extended has Parts, and every 
thing which has Parts is neceſſarily a Body. For 
we are not talking here of an extended Being, 
of the Nature of the Vacuum of the Epicureans, 
which is nothing elfe but a total Privation of all 
Kind of Being; we are treating of a Subſtance - 
which has Motion; and conſequently paſſes from 
one Place to another, which is diffuſed, that is 
to ſay, ſpread in incorporeal Extenſion, if a Va- 
cuum will be granted to exiſt, . 

I have made this Reflection, for the Sake of 
thoſe who are not Carteſians ; for thoſe who are 
ſo, as they believe nothing can be extended but 
what is material, can find no excuſe to uy 
the Opinion of St. Gregory of Nazianza. | ſhall 
quote likewiſe ſome other Paſſages of. his Works, 
becauſe this Father has been juſtly looked upon, 
by all the Learned, as one of the moſt ſubtile 
and moſt ſkilful Divines of all Antiquity 35 we can- 
not aſſert, without appearing ridiculous, that he 
did not underſtand the Force of the Terms which 
he made uſe of. He has often repeated * that 
the Eſſence of God was a Light, a very ſublime 
Light. Though in ſome Places he has added the 
Word incorporeal, to the Epithets which he be- 
ſtowed on this ſublime Light, yet this does in no 
wiſe prove that he was acquainted with pure Spi- 
rituality. T have ſufficiently ſhewn in what Senſe 
the Word incorporeal, made uſe of by the Fathers, 
ought to be taken; we ought not to fay that 
this Rule ought not to affect St. Gregory of Na- 
xianza, as well as the reſt of the Fathers; he tells 


us 
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us himſelf, as I have already obſerved, that he 
was not exempt therefrom, and that he believet 
every Spirit to be a Body, becauſe he expreſgy 
maintains, that we cannot have Notion of q 
Spirit, without ſuppoſing Motion and Diffuſion. This 
Opinion explains once for all the Idea that we 
ought to attach to the Word Spirituality, in the 
Works of St. Gregory of Nazianza. 

The Fathers, who lived after the Time of $t, 
Gregory, continued to have the ſame Ideas as he, 
concerning the Nature of Spirits, and the Eſſence 
of God, which they looked upon as a cceleſtial 
Light. What follows is a Paſſage from St. John 
of Damaſcus *, when we ſee the Light which ſhines 
from Mount Tabor, we ſee the Father who is Light, 
and the Son who is Light, and the Holy Ghoſt who is 


Light. I am now arrived at the eight Century of 
the Church, above three hundred Years after the Mi. 


cene Council. It now remains for me to ſhew, 


that the modern Greets have entertained very 
nearly the ſame Ideas as the Ancients, Give me 
Jeave, firſt of all, to reſt my Opinion on the Au- 
thority of one of the moſt learned Men in Eu- 


rope T. When I conſider, ſays he; the manner 


in which the Union of the two Natures in 7% 


* Chriſt are explained, I cannot help -concluding, 
that they have believed the Divine Nature to 
© be corporeal , the Incarnation, ſay they, 1s « 


perfect 
* Lumen immutabile, verbum, lumen patris ingeniti, lumine 
tuo hodie viſo in Thabor, videmus patrem lumen, et lumen 
ſpiritum illuminantem omnem creaturam. Damaſcen, in Carm, 
Ap. Leon. Allat. in Not, ad Method. No. 148. 
+ Hiſtoire de Manichee et du Manichtiſme, par Mr, Beauſo- 
bre, Tom. I. p. 476. 
+} Eft mixtura, qua penetrat natura ſpiritalis, ſubtilis, na- 
turam materialem, corpoream, donec per ipſam totam diffun- 


datur, totaque commiſceatur, neque remaneat locus ullus natur 


materialis vacuus naturz ſpiritali. Eutych. Annal. Alex, Tom, 
= p. 43. T his is copied from Damaſcenus and other Grad 
ivines, 
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6 perfect Mixture * the two Natures; the ſpiri- 
© tual and ſubtile Nature penetrates the material and 
© corporeal Nature, even ſo far as to be diffuſed 
© throughout this Nature, aud mixed entirely with 
* it, inſomuch that there is no Place wherein the 


| © material Nature was void of the ſpiritual Na- 


© thre, As for me who conceive God to be a 
© Spirit, I likewiſe conceive the Incarnation as a 
© conſtant and irrevocable Act of the Will of the 
© Son of God, whoſe Intention is to unite the 
© human Nature to himſelf, and communicate 
© thereto all the Perfections, which a created Na- 
© ture is capable of receiving. This Explana- 
© tion of the Myſtery of the Incarnation is ra- 
© tional ; but if I may venture to ſay fo, either 
© that of the Greek Fathers is nothing but a Heap 
© of falſe Ideas, and Terms which have no 
Meaning, er elſe they have conceived the di- 
© vine Nature as nothing elſe but a ſubtile Mat- 
Io.” 

The great Man whom I have been quoting 
goes on ſo far as to ſhew the Belief of the mo- 
dern Greets concerning the divine Eſſence. He 
manifeſtly proves, that in the fourteenth Century 
it was neceſſary, deer to their Principles, 
that they ſhould believe the Eſſence of God to be 
a ſublime Light, and only incorporeal in the 
Senſe of the ancient Fathers, that is to ſay 
having Extenſion, Parts and Diffuſion ; in a Word, 
exactly the ſame that the Gree# Philoſophers con- 
ceived the ſubtile Matter to be, which they called 
incorporeal, The Paſſage which I am going to cite 
is pretty long; but beſides being hiſtorical it is 
likewiſe ſo curious, that I am certain it will give 
Pleaſure to all my Readers. * There aroſe, 
* Jays the illuſtricus Mr. Beauſobre *, among the 

Vor. II. I Greeks 


* Hiſt, de Manichte & du Manichtiſme, par Mr, de Beau. 
(cbre, Tam. I. p. 470. | 
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© Greeks in the fourteenth Century, a. vidlew 
£ Conteſt about a Queſtion much more curiou 
© than uſeful ; that is, whether the Light thy 
ſhone on the Perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, in the 
Transfiguration, was a created or an uncreatel 
Light *. Gregory Palamas, a famous Monk of 
Mount Athos, maintained that it was wncreated, 
and Barlaam defended the other fide of the Que- 
ſtion, This gave occaſion to the convening, of 
a Council 4, held at Cenſtantinople under Audrey 
nicus the younger: Leo Alatius, who relate 
theſe Differences, judges that Barlaam and Pa- 
lamas were both in the wrong, and makes on 
this account the following Diſcourſe. | 

It is then an Error © to affirm that the Light 
which appeared on Mount Tabor was not the 
Glory of the Divinity of Feſus Chriſt, his own 
proper Light, that which proceeds from the di- 
vine Eſſence, or rather, that which is th 
only and the ſame thing with this Eſſence and ni 
another. For this is what is affirmed very dear 
by Ephrem the Syrian, John of Damaſcus, Denis 
the Areopagite, Andrew of Crete, Coſmas th 
© melodious, Maximus the Confeſſor, Syrillus 9 
Alexandria, John Chryſoſtome, Gregory 
© Nazianza, Baſil the Great, and Athanaſius 
£ Synnados, In reality this Splendor, this Light, 
* was the Divinity #tſelf of the bleſſed Saviour, 
s which being miraculouſly concealed tiil that Inſtant, 
p * for 


He was afterwards Archbiſhop of Theſſalomica. 

+ See P. Alexander upon this Council, Sect. XIII. and 
XIV. Part I. p. 399. | 
1 Error itaque fuerit aſſerere lumen illud in monte Tan 
non fuifſe Deitatis illius (Chriſti) gloriam & lumen proprium, 
knmenque ab eſſentia div:na emanans, qued unum & dem cut 
effentia divina erat, ncc aliud, ut aſſerunt apertiſſime patres 
Ephraem Syrus, Fo:nnis Damaſcenus, &c, Leo Allat, de perps 
6 cenſeꝝſ. Lib. 0 P 837. : 
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* for fear leaft his reſplendert Majeſiy ſhould too 
© much dazzle the Eyes of Mankind, appeared. and 
* hone in the Eyes of his Diſciples, when this mira- 
6 culous Concealment ceaſed. 4 

It was objected to Palamas, that an uncreated 
© Lizht could not be perceived by Eyes merely 
© carnal. Leo Allatius takes away this Difficulty 
© by ſaying, that this would be true, if their Eyes 
© had continued in their natural State ; but when 
© they were flrengthened by a divine Energy, nothing 


© 


© ould hinder them from ſeeing even the Divinity it- 


* ſelf, and the Glory of the Divinity, which is, in rea- 
© lity, nothing elſe but God. This Notion is confir m- 
© ed by the Proof of an unqueſtionable fact; for the 
© bleſſed Virgin, who according to the Hymns of 
© the Church has been exalted into Heaven, bath in 
lates with her corpureal 
Eyes, God and the Eſſence of God, becauſe her 
« Eyes are firengthned by a divine Energy. All the 
© Bleſſed after the univerſal Judgment will expe- 
* rience the ſame thing, when they ſhall haue reaſ- 
* ſumed their Bodies, for they will then ſee with 
* their bodily Eyes, both the Glory of the Deity 
© and the Deity itſelf. ' There happened therefore 
* in the Transfiguration of their Lord -a double 
* Miracle: The firſt is, that he ceaſed to keep 
© his Divinity concealed ; the ſecond is, that he 
© beſtowed Strength enough on the Eyes of his 
* Diſciples for ſuch a Contemplation. Hence it 
appears, that Barlaam was juſtly condemned, 
* becauſe on the one hand he aſſerted that the Light 
© which ſhone forth in Jeſus Chriſt was neither 
© the divine Eſſence, nor an Emanation from that 
* Eſſence ; and onthe other hand, their corporeal Eyes 
were not capable of receiving the Faculty of ſee- 
ing the Deity himſelf. J/hence will follow 
various Abſurdities in the Doctrines of the 

I 2 © Church; 
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© Church; . for what will then become of the 

a beatifick Viſion of the Saints in Heaven, et. 
© Now let us come to - the Reflections of Mr. 

© Beauſobre. * There are Bodies, ſays he, 

which by their Diſtance or their Minuteneſs are 

rendered inviſible ; but there is nothing viſible 


ſon to aſſert, that every thing that is viſible is cn. 
poreal, and of a certain Shape. It is alſo neceſſary, 
that the Council of Con/tantineple, who made 
their Deciſion conformable to the Opinion of 
Palamas, and agreeable to the Authority of a 
great Number of Fathers, that there proceeds 
from the divine Eſſence an uncreated Light, 
which is as it were his Clothing, and which ap- 
peared in Feſus Chri/? at the I ime of his Tranf- 
figuration; it is neceſlary, I ſay, that either the 
Council of Con/tantinople believed the Deity to 
be a luminous Body, or it it has eſtabliſhed two 
contradictory Opinions ; for it is abſolutely im- 
poſſible, that any viſible Light ſhould —— 
from a Spirit, for if there did, the EY 
would conſequently be corporeal, ? 
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SECT. VIII. Of the Time when the pure Spi- 
rituality of God was known in the Latin Church, 


Believe the Age of St. Auguſtine may be looked 
upon as the "Time the Knowledge of pure 
Spirituality may be fixed. I ſhould be ready to 
acknowledge, that the Hereticks they had to en- 
counter with, at this Time, and who admitted 
two Principles, the one good and the other evil, 
whom they pretended were equally material, tha 


they beſtowed on the good Principle ; that is to 


ſay, God the Name of incorporeal Light did * 


which is not a Body, and the Valentinians had rea- 


quiqu 
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a little contribute to diſcover the true Notions 


concerning the Nature of God. To oppoſe theſe 


Opinions with greater Advantage, they thought it 
beſt to ſupport the Diſpute with the Exiſtence of a 
Deity purely ſpiritual. They examined, if it 
were poſſible that his Eſſence might be incorpo- 
real in the ſame Senſe that we underſtand this 
Word ; and then they ſoon found, that it was 
impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe ; upon which they 
condemned thoſe who had ſpoken thereof, in a 
different manner. They acknowledged neverthe- 
leſs, as I have already proved by the Confeſſion of 
St. Auguſtine, that the Opinion which allowed God 
to have a Body, had not been looked upon as here- 
tical. | 

Though the pure Spirituality of God was 
known in the Church, ſome time before the Con- 
verſion of St. Auguſtine, as it appears by the Works 
of St. Ferome, who reproaches Origen, for having 
attributed Corporiety to God ; however this Truth 
had a great many Obſtacles to overcome' in -the 
Mind of the moſt learned Divines St. Auguſtine 
informs us *, that he had been kept in the Opinion 
of the Manicheans, for ſome time only, becauſe he 
found it difficult to comprehend the pure Spirituality 
of God; this, ſays he, was the only and almoſt 
unſurmountable Cauſe of my Error. Thoſe who 
have conſidered the Queſtion which embarraſſed . 
St. Aiguſtine, will not be ſurpriſed at the Diffi- 
culties which he met with; they know that 
notwithſtanding the Neceflity of admitting a 
purely ſpiritual God, they never could perfectly 
reconcile a great Number of Ideas which ſeem 


contradictory, There is nothing can be more 
I 3 abſtract 


Et quoniam eum de Deo meo cog tare vellem, cogitare nifi 
moles corporum non noveram (neque enim videbatur mihi eſſe 
quiquam quod tale non eſſet) ea maxima & proprie, ſola cauſa 


erat inevitabilis exroris mei. St. Auguſt, Cen. Lib. V. C. X. 


— 
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abſtract, and more difficult to comprehend than x 


real Subſtance, which is omnipreſent, and yet in no 
particular Place ; who is entirely in every Part of 


Space, and yet is not contained in any Space; 


who beſides is entire in the Parts at an infinite 
Diſtance from each other, and yet far from 


deing divided ? In a Word, is it eaſy to comprehend 
a Subſtance, which is intirely in every Point of 


the Immenſity of Space, which yet is not ſo infi- 


nite in Number as the Points of Space, in which 


he is found whole and intire ? St. Auguſtine may 
be eaſily pardoned for having ſtumbled at theſe 
Difficulties, eſpecially at a time when the Doctrine 
of the pure Spirituality of God was, if I may fo 
ſpeak, in its Infancy. It was this very Father who 
afterwards brought this Opinion to greater Perfec- 
tion; nevertheleſs he did not leave it without it's 
Difficulties, and excepting the Eſſence of God, he 
always reaſoned like a perfect Materialiſt concern- 
ing ſpiritual Subſtances. He allowed Angels and 
even Dzmons to be endued with Bodies “, 
and he allowed three or four kinds of fprrituel, 
that is to ſay ſubtile Matters ; he made celeſtial 
Subſtances to have one Eſſence, and · Dæmons ta 


have another, which he affirmed to be like a 


groſſer Kind of Air. As for the human Soul, 4 he 
ſaid, it was formed of Matter that was proper and 
peculiar to itſelf, a 
Hence 

Nunc vero intelligeremus animarum merita non qualitatibus 
corporum eiſe penſanda, atrium peſſimus Dæmon, homo autem, 
& non licet malus, longe minoris mitioriſque malitiæ, & certe 
ante peccatum tamen luteum corpus accepit. Auguſt. de Civit. 
Dei, Lib. II. Cap. XXIII. Tom. VII. p. 290. Edit. Bened. 
Sti. Mauri. 

+ Credo fub firmamento celi materiam corporalem viſibilium, 
ab illa incorporali invifibilium ful ſſe diſcretam. Auguſt de Gen, 
cont, Manich, Lib, I. Cap. XI. 

1 Fortaſſe & potuit animi habere materiam aliguam, 2 ſuo 
genere ſpiritualem, quæ nondum eſſet anima. Auguſt, de Gen, ad 


Lit. L. VI. 
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Hence it appears, what various Ideas they had of 
the pure Spirituality of immaterial Subſtances, in 
the time of St. Auguſtine, and how imperfect and 
confuſed they were. As for the Ideas which this 
Father had, of the Nature of the Soul, we need 
only conſult what he ſays of the Work, which he 
had written concerning it's Immortality, to be 
convinced how obſcure and unintelligible they 
were, He acknowledges, that it was publiſhed 
without his Conſent, and that it is ſo obſcure and 
confuſed *, that he had much ado when he read it, 
to find out his own Meaning. 

It ſeems to me that ſome time after the Age of 
St. Auguſtine, the Opinion of pure Spirituality, in- 
ſtead of being brought to greater Perfection, was 
by little and little rendered more obſcure. Ariſ- 
tolles Philoſophy, which became in vogue in the 
twelſth Century, was the Cauſe of almoſt bring- 
ing back the Divines to the Opinion of Origen and 


Terms, that the Eſſence of ſpiritual Subflances, 
had any thing corporeal therein, though never ſo 
fubtile, or any thing elſe which related to Matter; 
but on the other hand, they deſtroyed their own 
e a Suppoſitions, by allowing Extenſion to Spirits, 
he for they ſuppoſed the Spirit of God to be infinite, 
and and Angels and human Souls to be finite. They 
pretended that ſpiritual Subſtances occupied and 


nce filled a fixed and determinate Place: Hence it is 
tibus evident, that theſe Opinions are directly contrary 
tem, En 
OY to the true Ideas of Spirituality ; thus one may 
eit. 14 venture 
ned. * Poſt libros ſoliloquiorum jam de agro Mediolanum revetſus, 
| ſcripſi librum de immortalite anime, quod mihi quaſi commoni-- 
lum, torium eſſe volueram propter ſoliloquia terminanda, quæ imper-- 
Gen, tecta remanſerant, Sed neſcio quomodo me invito exiit in mamas 
hominum, & inter mea cpuſeula nominatur, qui primo ratioci- 
> ſuo nationum contortione atque brevitate fic obſcurus eſt ut fatiget 
1, ad cum legitur, etiam intentionem meam, vixgue intelligatur a ne- 


ith, A. gut. . Retrafiat, . Lib, I. Cap, V. Tom, I. p. &. 


Tertullian. They denied, it is true, in expreſs 


* " 
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venture to affirm, that until the Carteſians ap. 
peared, the Explanations which St. Augu/tine had 
given of the pure Immateriality of God, had 
been greatly diminiſhed. The Divines, it muſt 
owned, condemned the Opinions of Ori. 
gen and Tertullian, and yet in reality approached 
much nearer the Opinion of theſe ancient Father, 
than that of St. Ai guſline. The learned Critick, 
for whoſe Defence 1 have partly written this Trea- 
tiſe, evidently proves what I ſay ; I ſhall here tran- 
ſcribe the learned Reflections which he makes on 
this Subject, which ſhall conclude what I thought 
neceſſary to ſay of the different Interpretations, 
which the Philoſophers, the Fathers of the Church, 
and other Divines, have given of the Word co«uarn, 
cal. 
* Till the Appearance of Deſcartes, ſays Mr. 
* Bayle*, all our Doctors, whether Divines or 
* Philoſophers, had given Extenſion to Spirits, 
© that is infinite Extenſion to God, and finite 
to Angels and rational Souls. It muſt be owned, 
that they ſaid this Extenſion was not material, 
nor conſiſted of Parts, and that the Spirits are 
whole and intire, in every Part of Space, which 
is occupied by them, that is, tot! in toto, et toti 
in ſingulis partibus. Hence are derived the three 
kinds of local Preſence, ub: circumſcriptivum, 
ubi definitivum, ubi repletivum ; the firſt for Bo- 
dies, the ſecond for created Spirits, and the 
third for God. The Carteſians have ſet aſide 
all theſe Opinions; they affirm that Spirits have 
no ſort of Extenſion nor local Preſence, but 
their Opinion has been rejected as very abſurd. 
For almoſt all Philoſophers and Divines have 
affirmed, agreeable. to popular Prejudices, that 
the Subſtance of God is diffuſed W in. 
; finite 
„ Payle's Hiſt, and Crit, ict. Art. Simonides, Remarks 
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© finite Space. Hence it appears that they have 
« ruined with one hand, what they have built 
« with the other; it is in effect to reſtore Ma- 
«© teriality to God, which they had before taken 
© away, You affirm, that God is a Spirit, and 
« this Aſſertion is good; it is enduing him with 
© a Nature, quite different from Matter. But 
«© when you affirm, that his Subflance is diffuſed 
throughout all Parts of the Univerſe, you en- 
© due him with Extenſion ; but how is it poſſible, 
© we ſhould have an Idea of two kinds of Ex- 
© tenſion: We clearly apprehend that Extenſion 
© of every kind has diſtinct impenetrable Parts, 
© which may be ſeparated one from another. It 
© is monſtrous to aflert; that the Soul can be whole 
© and intire in the Brain, and at the ſame time 
© whole and intire in the Heart. We cannot 
* comprehend how the Extenſion of the Deity, 
© and the Extenſion of Matter, can exiſt toge- 
* vether in the fame Place; this would be a real 
© Penetration of Dimenſions, unconceivable by Rea- 
* (on. Beſides, things which are penetrated by 


© a third, are penetrated among themſelves, and 


thus the Heavens and the Globe of the Earth are 


* penetrated by each other: For they would be 


* penetrated by a Divine Subſtance, which accord- 
ing to your Opinion is void of Parts, whence 
© it follows that the Sun is penetrated by the 
* ſame Being as the Earth. In a Word, if Mat- 
* ter is only Matter becauſe it is extended, it 
© will thence follow that all Extenſion is Matter: 
and you are defied to ſhew any Attribute dif- 
* ferent from Extenſion, by which Matter is 
Matter. The Impenetrability of Bodies can 
proceed only from Extenſion, and we cannot 


* conceive of any other Foundation for it; and 
therefore you ought to ſay, that if Spirits are 
15 extended, 
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extended, they are likewiſe impenetrable ; there. 
fore they cannot be' different” from Bodies 
Penetrability. After all, according to the com- 
mon Opinion, the Extenſion of the Deity, is 
neither more nor leſs impenetrable or penetra- 
ble, than that of Matter. You may call its 
Parts virtual as much as you pleaſe, I affirm 
theſe Parts cannot be penetrated by each other; 
but they may be ſo, with the Parts of Matter, 
Is not this the ſame thing which you affirm 
concerning thoſe of Matter? They cannot pe- 
netrate each other, but they may penetrate the 
virtual Parts of the Divine Extenſion. If you cares 
fully conſult common Senſe, you will conceive, that 
when two Extenſions may be penetrated in the 
ſame Place, the one is as penetrable as the other: It 
is therefore certain, that all Extenſion is Matter, 
and conſequently, though you nominally take a- 
way Materiality from God, you in reality endue 
him therewith when you ſay he is extended,” 


1 
» 


* 


SECT. IX. Of the Sy/tem of Pythagoras, and e 
the manner of Plato's admitting the Metempſy- 
choſts, or Tranſmig ration of Souls. | 


YTHAGORAS Borrowed the Opinion of 
the Metempſycho/is fromm the Ægyptians, as well 


as that of the Soul of the World. This Philoſo - 
pher believed God to be à Soul diffuſed through- 
out all the Subſtances of\the Univerſe, and he 
looked upon human Souls to>be Particles, of the 
Soul of the World. It is well known, that the 
Syſtem of the Soul of the World, was generally 
that of almoſt all the learned Agyptians, and that 
it was not known in Greece but at the time of 
the Return of Pythagoras from Agypt, to which 

| 2 | Country 
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Country he had travelled for no other Purpoſe, - 
but to gain Inſtructions in the Theology of the 
Prieſts of that Nation. And as for the Opinion 
of the Metempfychoſis, Heradstus informs us, that 
Pithagoras borrowed it from the Zgyptians, and 
that he taught it in Greece without changing any 


thing, of what he had learnt with relation there- 


to. The Ægyptians “, ſays this Hiſtorian, are 
likewiſe the firſt who taught the Immortality of the- 
dul; that after the Death of the Bech, it paſſes 
ſucceſſruely into the Bodies of other Animals ; that 
after having paſſed through the Bodies of terreſti- 
ol, aquatick, and aerial Animals, it returns to ani- 
mate the Body of a Man, and that it finiſhes this 
Circuit in the Space of three thouſand Years. There 
are Grecians, who have adopted this Opinion, and 
taught it as their otun, ſome ſaonor, others later; 1 
am acquainted with their Names, but I ball paſs 
them over in Silence. All the Learned, as well an- 
cient as modern, agree that Herodotus hints at 
Pyrhazoras ; thus this ſingle Paſſage is ſufficient: 
to prove that this Grecian Philoſopher had bor- 
rowed the Opinion of the Metempſychoſis, and to- 
explain in the cleareſt, manner, what this Opi- 
nion was. 

Plato, who owed many of his Opinions to the 
Writings of Pythagoras, has likewiſe borrowed that 
of the Metempſychoſis or Tranſmigration of Souls. 
The Abbe D'Oliuet pretends that he has correct- 
ed many things therein T. And that he did not 
make it ſo extenſive as Pythagoras himſelf, by ſend- 
ing human Souls into the Bodies of Animals, but fo 


far as they were either good or bad, making them 
paſs into other human Bodies, wherein they became 
more or Jeſs miſerable. But the Abbe D'Olivet is 
* 16 deceived 
* Hiftory of Heradotus, Book II. . ; 
* D*'Otivet, Theologie des Philoſoph, Crecs. p. 83. 
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deceived ; for St. Augu/iine ſays expreſsly ®, that 

it is very certain, Plato . believed that Souls after 
Death paſſed into the Bodies of Beaſts, This Af. 
ſertion is neither doubtful nor wavering, but on 
the contrary, plain and certain, certiſſimum if; 
it is a ſuperlative, which teſtifies that ſome Phi- 
loſopher of the Platonic Se, who were zealous 
for the Honour of their Maſter, were willing to 
maintain the Opinion of the Abbe D' Olive, and 
| that St. Augufline had contradifted them in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, 

The Abbe D'Olivet perhaps will reply, that 
we ought to judge of the Opinions of Plate from 
14 the Aſſertions we meet with in his Works; and 

. that it does not appear from thence, that he has 

W ſaid in expreſs Terms, that human Souls paſt into 
the Bodies of Brutes; but on the contrary +, be 
| | makes nine yay of them in his Phoedra, in thi 
| * firft whereof he places the Philgſaphers with tru Pla 


1 | and conflant Lovers, and in the laſt, Tyrants ; at Sou 
ti if be juiiged the latter ta be the moſt culpable of and 
1 all Mankind, and the former to be the moſt vir- the 

it tuous, In anſwer to this, I affirm, that we at loſo 

i this Day have not all the Works, of Plato, and Op 

1 | ms | 

if! x 

4 Si poſt Platonem aliqu'd emendari exiſtimatur indignum, 

i! eur ipſe Porphyrius nonnulla et non parva emendavit ? © Nam 

© Platonem animas hominum poſt mortem revolvi uſque ad cor- R 
© pora beſtiarum, ſer pſiſſe certiſſimum eſt. Hane ſententian 5 
Porphyrii doctor tenuit et Plotinus: Porphyrio tamen jure diſ- * 
plicuit, in hominum ſone, non ſua quæ dimiſcrant, ſed alia nom TA 
ec rpora- rcd're humaras animas arbitratus eſt. Puduit ſcilicet, Wy 
illud credere ne mater fortaſſe filium in mulam revoluta vec- 1 
dtaret: et non puduit hoc crcdere, ubi revolvta mater in puel- 7 | 
hm, fibo forſitan nuber t. Auguſt. de Civit, Dei, Lib, X. Cap. - zh 
XXX. Tom. VII. p. 267. Edit. Bened. Sti. Mauri. = 4h 


We ſee by this Paſſage, the Reafons which have obliged the 4 I 
Diſciples of Plato to endeavcur to juſtify their Maſter as much u _ 
poſſible, for having admitted the Merempſychoſis of Pythagoras, in ou 
its full extent. They as well as Porphyry perceived how unbecom- — 
in; ths Opinion was. uy 


J © Ohve!, Theologie des Philoſophes Grecs, c. p. 8 
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that what this Philoſopher ſays in thoſe which 
remain, do not hinder him from having allowed 
Af. the Metempſychofis to have been as extenſive as 
t on that of Pythagoras. If this had not been the 
gs Caſe, St. Auguſtine would not have ſaid it was 
Nis very certain that he believed the Tranſmigration 
alous of human Souls into the Bodies of Brutes. Should 
g to the Abbe D'Olivet think me as troubleſome as a 
and Janſeniſt to a Moliniſt, I ſhould conſtantly re- 
the turn to the certiſſimum eſt of St. Auguſtine ; this 
is not the Aﬀertion of a Journaliſt of Trevoux, 
but that of a Father of the Church ; and what 
fort of a Father of the Church for Heaven's 
Sake] Can it be ſuppoſed that St. Augu/ime durſt 
expreſs himſelf as he has done, if he had not read 
in the Works of Plato, the Opinion he accuſes 
him with ? But I am going to prove by the Con- 
feſſion of a celebrated Platonic Philoſopher, that 
Plato muſt have expreſsly affirmed, that human 
Souls after Death paſs into the Bodies of Brutes; 
and we ſhall at the ſame time ſee, what Ground 
there was for ſome of the Diſciples of this Phi- 
loſopher, to deny his ever having maintained this 
Opinion. 815 i OS 
Plato, ſays an “ ancient Greek Author, having 
written, that the Souls of mad and paſſionate 
| Men 
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Land of Robbers paſſed into the Bodies of 
© Wolves and Lions; thoſe of laſcivious Men into 
© the Bodies of Aſſes: Many Perſons have mil. 
© taken the Senſe of the Words, Wolves, Lions, 
© and Aſſes, and have taken them to be the com- 
© mon Animals denoted thereby; others on the 
* contrary have looked upon them as figurative 
© Expreſſions, fignifying their Manners and Cha- 
© rafters. 'Famb.ichus ſuppoſed, that we ought: 
© to underſtand by the different kinds of Animals, 
© whereof Plats ſpeaks, the different Characters of 
the Souls: He has written a Book upon this 
© SubjeA, in which he attempts to prove, that 
© human Souls never paſs into the Bodies of Beaſts, 
nor thoſe of Beaſts into the Bodies of Men; but 
© that the Tranſmigration of both is always fixed, 
© that thoſe of Men paſs into the Bodies of Men, 
© thoſe of Brutes into the Bodies of Brutes. It 
© ſeems to me, that Jamblicbus has not only com- 
* prehended aright the real Senſe of Plates Diſ- 
* courſe ; but that he was perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with the Truth.“ a ö 
Theſe are very evident Proofs that Plato had 
faid in expreſs Terms, in ſome Part ef his Works, 
that the Souls of luxurious, mad and paſſionate 
Men paſt into the Bodies of Brute Animals. St. 
Auguſtine was in the right; when he faid 
certiſſimum ęſt, and he had very great Reaſon not 
to be afraid of uſing the ſuperlative Degree. It 
remains to enquire, whether the favourable Expla- 
| | nation 
rantur vixifſent, afinorum, aut aliorum ejuſmodi corpora aſſumere, 
nonnulli propriz intellexerunt leones, & lupos & afinos : alii vero 
figurata hc ipſum dixiſſe judicarunt, mores per animalia indican- 
tem. Et mox Jamblichus vero his contrariam deeurrens viam, 
animalium ſpecie, anime ſpeciem eſſe dicit ſpecies nimirum diffe- 
rentes. Ab eo ergo ſcriptus eſt liber ſingularis ita inſcriptus. Mi- 
grationes animarum non fieri ex hominibus in bruta, neque a brutis 
animalibus in homines, ſed ab animalibus in animalia, & ab hominibus 


in bomines. Ac mihi videtur ille præ reliquis optime aſſecutus non 
Platonis ſententiam-modo, ſed & ipſam veritatem. Nemes, Cap, II. 
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nation of certain Platenick Philoſophers, who lived 
near fix hundred Years after their Maſter, have 
been willing to give to his Opinions, ought to have- 
been received, and counterbalance the Authority 
of St. Auguſtine. As for myſelf, I believe theſe Ex- 
planations and pretended allegorical Senſes have- 


| only been invented as an Expedient to ſilence the 


Clamour of the primitive Chriſtians. I may be 
deceived ; but I may atleaſt affirm that the manner 
wherewith Plato has admitted the Metempſychoſts 
of Pythagoras, appears uncertain enough, to have 
prevented the Abbe D'Olrvet from treating on this 
Subject in ſo cavalier a manner, A Man who 
undertakes to clear up the Theology of the Greats, 
ſhould acquaint his Readers with the Difficulties. 
which are to be met with relating to the moſt im- 
portant Points of that Theology. I fhall take 
care not to follow the Example of the Abbe D*Q-- 
livet in this Matter, and therefore I ſhalt men- 
tion here, that I have conſulted what: ſeveral 
of the Learned among the Moderns have written 
upon this Queſtion; a Queſtion, which has divided 
the Philoſophers of the third and fourth Centuries, 
and I have found them; very different in their Opi-- 
nions. Father Maurgues keeps to the Authority 
of St. Auguſtine, and believes, that Plato hath ad- 
mitted the Metempſychoſis of Pythagoras in it's full 
Extent; Father Bouchet is of the ſame Opinion in 
his Letter to Mr. Huet, Biſhop of Avranche. His 
Words are as follow : | 
After all, human Souls would not be entirely 
* degraded, if they were deſtined to no worſe a 
Puniſhment than that of animating human Bo- 
dies, but the Platonick. Philoſophy has fo far de- 
* baſed them, as to animate the Bodies of Brutes, 
* which 
* The Letter of Father Bouchet, Miſſionary of the Society of 


Jeſus to Mr, Huet, Biſhop of Avranche, inſerted in the Ceremge 
mics of all Nations, by Ficert, Tom, II. Part, I. 
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q | © which would not at all ſeem credible to me, if WM © in 
0 © ſo fooliſh an Opinion might not be gathered Wl © ma 
1 * from diverſe Parts of Piato's Works. This is * The 
1 * the Opinion which St. Auguſtine mentions in tie © gal 
| © third Book of the City of God, where he haz Wl © the 
| | * theſe Words: Platonem animas hominum poft Wl © anc 
| " lui 1 a beſtiar 5 * Iti 
I mortem Tevolut uſque ad corpora beſtiarum ſeri 
Wn ie, certiſſimum eft. When the Platonick Philo- © tea 
1 © ſophers have had a Deſign to correct their Maſ. Tl 
1 © ter, as Porphyry has done, they have alledged ſeem: 
＋ © Reaſons which prove nothing at all, or which fixed 
ll; © equally prove, that human Souls go to animate W man 
4:0 * the Bodies of Brutes, as well as the Bodies of fying 
i © Men. | : cont! 
YH duch then is the Syſtem of Plato. All Souls, clear 
1 © except thoſe of certain Philoſophers, are deſtined Wl the 1 
jd to different States, the Moment that they are ſe- ¶ be ſe 
1 |; © parated from their Bodies; ſome are ſent down 
© to the infernal Regions where they are puniſhed 
and purified ; others, whoſe Life has been inno- WM SE 
© cent, aſcend into Heaven there to be rewarded in th 
© a manner proportionable to their Virtues ; but re 
© after a thouſand Years are expired, they return 
back to the Earth again, where they chuſe a kind 
© of Life agreeable to their Inclinations. It then 
© happens, that thoſe Souls which animated human 
© Bodies in the preceeding Life, paſs into the Bodies 
© of Brute Animals; and others who have animated 
© the Bodies of Beaſts return to animate human 
© Bodies. It is thus this Philoſopher explains him- . 
« ſelf in his Phædra. | 3 
But we are not to imagine that theſe Souls mani 
rmay 


© make a blind and random Choice, or are indiffe- 
\, © rent with regard to all Sorts of Brutes; it is a 
© yoluntary Choice, ſince they ſeek for that kind 
© of Brute Animals which bear the greateſt Reſem- 
* blance to the State and Condition they were in, 
CT - | in 


corpor! 
mentat 
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» if WH © in a former Life. Thus the Soul of Orpheus 
ered made Choice of the Body of a Swan; the Soul of 
is is WW © Thamiris was placed in the Body of a TI 
the Wl © gale ; that of 4jax paſſed into the Body of a Lion, 
has * the Soul of Azamemnon animated an Eagle, 
poſt Wl © and that of Ther/ites paſt into the Body of an Ape. 
T1þ * It is in the Books of his Republick that Plato 
lo- © teaches this rare Doctrine. 
laf- The learned Mr. Huet, Biſhop of Avranche , 
oed ſeems to think on the contrary, that Plato has 
uch fixed the Tranſmigration of human Souls into hu- 
nate W man Bodies. Perhaps the Deſire he had of juſti- 
; of fing in part an Error of Origen, has not a little 
contributed to determine this illuſtrious Prelate to 
uls, clear Plato of a Fault, which might have affected 
ned the Reputation of that ancient Father for whom 
: fe- WY be ſeems to have had the Zeal of a Commentator. - 


no- MW SECT. X. Of the Sytem of Ariftotle, and whes 
in ther the Worts which paſs under his Name, were 


but really written by him or not. 

urn | | 

ind H E Abbe D' Olivet has thought, that for 
hen two Reaſons he might forbear verifying or 


explaining, what Cicero makes Velleius ſpeak, con- 
cerning the Theology of Ariſtotle. I ſhall exa- 
mine the firſt as conciſely as poſſibly I can z but 
I ſhall dwell longer on the ſecond, on account 


of 


* Animarum itaque Tpo7r.pz cum a Platone accepiſſet Ori- 
genes, ipſarum que © T4 wrt t ab eodem accepit. Ab hu- 
_ mans autem corporibus in humana corpora tranſire animas af- 
_ firmavit Plato, a czleſtibus vero in humana, ab his in dæmo- 
nica migrare animas dix t Origenes ;et ut hominum anime t eatenus, 
am mas pecudum fieri dix it Plato, quaternus nequitiz addictæ pe- 
cudum ſimiles fiunt, ita id ipſum Origenes pronuntiavit. Præive- 
rat Platoni Pythagoras, ſed non animorum ſolum ex humanis 
| ISDN in —_— verum etiam ex his in ferina veras com- 

entationes admiſerat. Huet, Origin, Quæſt. VI. de Anima, 

XX. Tom. I. p. 80. * IN 2 


** 
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of its Singularity ; and indeed it ought to be en. 
mined with a great deal of Attention. The fuſt 
Motive for the Abbe D*Olivet's Silence concern- 
mg the Theology of Ari/ftotle, is to avoid enter. 
ing into thoſe Diſputes which have ariſen among 
the modern Philoſophers about the principal Opi- 
mons of Ariſtotle. A great Number of Schoobmen, 
_ fays he *, have made @ great Clamour concerning the 

Opinions of Ariſtotle, in the Srxteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Some have affirmed him to be an 
Atheiſt, in the worſt Senſe of that Word; other; 
have carried their Prejudices in his Favour fo far, 
as to maintain that he was acquainted with the M- 
flery of the Trinity; and otbers have ventured t1 
place him in the Catalogue of Saints. An Author, 
whoſe pretended Writings are full of impenetrable 
Olſcurity, may be wreſted to whatever Opinion his 
Readers ſhall pleaſe. 

In my Opinicn, the very Reaſon which prevailed 
on the Abbe D'Olivet to be filent, ought on the 
contrary to have made him ſpeak. Does it not 
become a Man, who has undertaken to explain 
the Theology of the Greeks, to ſhew what Opt- 
nions of the Moderns were falſe, and what true, 
concerning this Theology? Beſides theſe very 
Diſputes, which have divided the Schoolmen, have Ml '<!1e 
alſo reigned among the ancient Eccleſiaſtical Wri- M: 
ters. Ariſtotle has been praiſed by ſeveral Fathers Paſſag 
of the Church, and has been tranſlated in the firſt Neetbei 
Centuries, by Perſons whoſe Piety has been equal Fathe 
to their Learning ; notwithſtanding which, he has VV ork 
been highly blamed by other Fathers. Origen and 
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St. Ambroſe have maintained that his Doctrine * 
was more pernicious than that of Epicurus; thus Wiſfeertoru: 
you ſee exactly the ſame Diverſity of Sentiment sea! 
among the ancient Fathers, as that which now eins: 
obtains among the Moderns. Might we not there* Wlaroni 


fort 


*: D*0wvet Theologie des Philoſophes Grecs, p. 105. 
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ex: Wore have expected from fo learned a Man as the 
fut abbe D'Olivet, from a Man of ſuch great Pene- 
erm. tration, and extenſive Knowledge in the Theo- 
ater. bey and Philoſophy of the Ancients ; in ſhort, 
none WM from a Man who is continually finding Fault 
Opi- WW with Mr. Boyle, that he ſhould have taken upon 
Wa. bim the Taſk of clearing up thoſe Opinions, 
- th which have divided Chriſtian Divines, in every 
ven- Age ſince Chriſtianity was firſt promulgated ? I 
% an make no doubt but the Abbe D*Olivet would 
there have done great Service to the Publick, if he had 
far, Woot looked upon the Works of Ariſlotle as ſuppo- 
My. WY ftitious. He himſelf acquaints us, that this is the 
ed to ſccond Reaſon which prevented him from loſing 
thor, his Time in ſearching into the Syſtem of Ari/totle. 
-able I the Heap of Books, ſays he *, which bear the 
1 his Name of Ariſtotle, and which commonly paſs fer 
his Works, perhaps there is not one, the Authenti- 
tity whereof has not been queſtioned by one or other 
among the Learned. However this is out of al 
Queſtion, that not one ſingle Paſſage among thoſe 
which Cicero has quoted in his Dialogues from Ari- 
ſtotle, is to be found in the Works which are 
attributed to him. TI ſhall therefore, for this Rea- 
m, forbear endeavouring to verify or clear up, what 
Velleius relates concerning his Theology. 

May not one reaſonably conclude from this 
Paſſage of the Abbe D*Olivet, that he has alto- 
gether adopted the Syſtem of his good Friend 
Father Hardouin ? This Jeſuit acknowledges no 
Works among the Latin Authors to be genuine +, 

but 


* D'0/ivet Theologie des Philoſophes Grecs, p. 105. 
} Deprehendit ille, ut quidæm muſſitabat nobiſcum, cætum 
certorum hominum ante ſæcula neſcio quot extitiſſe, qui hiſtoriæ 
veteris concinnandæ partes ſuſcepiſſent, qualem nunc habemus, 
com nulla tunc extaret fibi probe notam illorum ætatem atque 
cfficinam eſſe : inque eam rem ſubſidio fuiſſe Tullium, Plinium, 
laronis Georgica, Flacci ſermones & epiſtolas; nam bac i/la ſola 
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but the Works of Cicero, the Satires of Hora, 


the Georgicks of Virgil, and the Natural Hiſſon 
of Pliny ; all other Books, ſacred and prophang 
now extant, were compoſed according to him, 
by a Society of Atheiſts. Obſerve, that these 
Atheiſts were Benedictine Monks; thus St. Cy. 
prian, St. Auguſiine, and St. Ambroſe were made 
in the ſame Shop with Petronius, Ovid, and Mar- 
tial. Among the Greet Authors, Flomer, Here 
dotus, and Plato were the only Exceptions from 
this Rule. The Abbe D'Olivet, upon all Occy 
ſions, treats St. Augu/tine almoſt as ill as he ha 
done Mr. Bayle. He rejects Ariſtotle, becauſe cer- 
tain Paſſages which Crcers quotes from this Phi- 
loſopher, are no longer to be found among the 
Works which have been handed down to us, a 
written by this Author. May we not reaſonably 
conclude from this manner of aCting, that the 
Abbe D*QOlwet, though he adopts the fooliſh Sy- 
ſtem of an Arch-heretick, dares not on account 
of the Character wherewith he is inveſted, open- 
ly deny the Authenticity of the Works of $t. 
Auguſtine, and the Fathers of the Church ; but 
indirectly diffuſes the monſtrous Opinions of Fs. 


ther Hardouin, in the ſame manner that this Je- 
ſuit attacks the Æneis of Virgil *, to deſtroy the 
Works of the Biſhop of Hippona, in which arc 
found a great Number of Verſes from the ſame 
AEneis ? So the Abbe D'Olivet does not judge 5 


eenſet, quod vereor ut cuiquam ſuadeat, ex omni Latina anti- 
uitate incera monumenta, præter inſcriptiones admodum pauci 
ſtoſque nonnullos. Harduin, Chronologia ex nummis antiqui 


reſtitutæ Proluſio, &c. p. 60. 


* Proponebatur enim mihi negotium anime meæ ſatis inquietum 
præmio laudis & - decoris, vel plagarum metu ut dicerem vetli 


Junanis iraſcentis & dolentis, quod non poſſet Italiæ tenerorul 
regem avertere, quz nunquam Junonem dixifle audieram. 


figmentorum poeticorum veſtigia errantes ſequi cogebamur, & d. 
le aliquid dicere ſolutis verbis, quale Poeta dixiſſet verſiba 


Aug. Ceinfeſ. Lib, I. Cap. XVII. 
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| ſhall here obſerve en paſſunt, that if the Æneis 
was a Poem falſly attributed _to Virgil, and com- 
poſed in the thirteenth Century, it will thence 
follow, that the Works of St. Augu/tine cannot be 
genuine, becauſe this Father, wholived in the middle 
of the fourth Century, informs us, that his Maſters 
obliged him when he was young to ſtudy the 
Eneis of Virgil, and to expreſs in Proſe what this 
Poet makes Juns ſay, in the Tranſport of Grief 
and Anger, wherewith ſhe was ſeized, becauſe ſhe 
could not hinder the Trejan King from landing 
in /taly. | 
Beile, St. Augu/line often in his Writings at- 
tributes Opinions to the Philoſophers, very diffe- 
rent from thoſe which Cicero mentions in the 
Dialogues, which I have quoted. W hat then muſt 
we conclude according to the Principles of the 
Abbe D'Olivet? That St. Auguſtine is a ſuppoſiti- 
tious Author; that he was a Benedictine Monk, 
whoſc Deſign was in the thirteenth Century toover- 
turn all Religion; that he was a Man who was igno- 
rant of the Subjects which he treated of; in ſhort, a 
Perſon who is mad enough, and fo great a Viſionary, 
as to give any Credit to the Syſtem of Father 
Hardouin, may with as great Facility make uſe 
of the Principles of the Abbe D' Olivet, as thoſe 
of the Jeſuit, However, I cannot ſuppoſe a Man, 
who 


0 ws two thouſand Examples which I could quote, 1 
ſhall content myfelf with one. Apud hunc ergo Virgilium nem- 
ue Juno inducitur infeſta Trojanis, Solo ventorum regi adverſus 
eos irritando dicere : 
Gens inimica mihi Tyrrhenum navigat æquor, 
Ilium in Italiam portans victoſque Penates. 
Auguſt. de Civit. Dei. Lib, I, Cap. III. 
In the ſame. Chapter there is more than thirty Verſes, taken 
dom different Places of the Z©reis, 
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he Authenticity of a Work, but from the Diſ- 


zoreement thereof with the Dialogues of Cicero 
upon the Nature of the Gods * 
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have advanced fo aſtoniſhing a Paradox, as he ha 
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who makes an Oſtentation of ſo great Piety x 
the Abbe DOlivet, who ſeems to be fo rigid in 
his Morals, who is fo ſcrupulous, that the left 
Reflection of Mr. Bayle alarms him, his Religia 
ftirring up his Zeal ; I cannot ſuppoſe, I ſay, thy 
ſuch a Man, ſo very devout, can have an Intex 
tion to undermine all the Fathers of the Church 
not excepting the moſt illuſtrious. I am char, nion 
table enough to believe, that the Abbe D'Ol 
did not conſider all the Conſequences which migh 
be drawn from deſtroying the Authenticity q 
all Arifetle's Works; ſince if they are all ſuppo 
fititious, it will thence follow that thoſe of thei out 
moſt illuſtrious Fathers of the Church would h 
abſolutely ſo too. If the Abbe D'Okvet had fore 
ſeen ſuch a Conſequence as this, he would never 


— 


borrowed from his Friend Father Hardbuin. 

I am fo fully perſuaded of the Abbe D' Olive 
Integrity, that though I am able to prove th 
Authenticity of the Works of Ariſtatle, by the Au- 
thority of prophane Authors, deſcending from Cen- 
tury to Century, from the Time of Cicero to out 
own Times, I chuſe rather to rhake uſe of the 
Teſtimony of Ecclefiaſtical Writers. For wht 
can doubt that a Prieſt of the Holy Roman Churd 
will not prefer their Authority to that of all othet 
Authors; the Abbe D*Okvet will doubtleſs ac: 
knowledge that the Works of Ariftotle exiftel 
in the Days of Cicero, fince this Orator, ſpeaking 
of ſeyeral of his Works, in other Books beſda I be f 
thoſe which he has written of the Nature of tht 
Gods, named ſome of them, which are ſtill extant, 
or at leaſt which we affirm to he the ſame, as thoſe the ( 
now remaining. | | 

I ſhall mention ſome of thoſe Paſſages fron 


Cicero, in which thoſe of Ari/tetle are ſpoken 4 * 
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and which are exactly the. ſame, as in the Books 
which yet remain. Ariſtoteles quidem ait, ſays 
e en Cicero in his Tuſculan  Diſputations, omnes ingenioſos 
eligin melancholicos eſſe *, this Sentiment is to be met with 
„ tha ll i" the thirtieth Section of the Problems of Ar:i/letle. 
In another Place he gives an account of Ari/totle*s 
Philoſophy, and mentions all the principal Opi- 
chat nions, which we now read in thoſe Works of 
this Philoſopher which are ſtill extant. He takes 
Notice of the fifth Element invented by Ar 
fatle, and of the Entelechios, a Word which ſig- 
nifies a Motion without Diſcontinuation and with- 
out End; by which this Philoſopher pretends to 
11d he define the Nature of the Soul, Ariſtoteles lange 
d for WY 0111s (Platonem excrpio) præſtans et ingenio, et 
diligentia, cum quatuor nota illa genera principiorum 
he ha Wl et complexus e@ e quabus omnia orirentur, quintam 
quandam naturam cenſet eſſe, e qua fit mens; cogt= 
Mun are enim et providere et dicere, et docere, et in- 
_ LG aliguid, et tam multa alia meminiſſe, amare, 
ne Au %, cupere, timere, angi, lætari, bac ſimilia 
n Cer WY #1477, in horum quatuor generum nullo in eſſe pu- 
to out Nuintum genus adhibet vacans nomine, et fic 
of n animum entelechios gppellat nomine, quaſi quan- 
dam continuatam mationem et perennem . 
7 It the Works of Ariſtatle ſhould be thought 
1 othelſuppoſititious, becauſe we cannot find certain Paf- 
es u. bes which Cicero has quoted; they ought alſo 
exiſtell for the fame reaſon to paſs for authentick, be- 
aki cauſe we find therein ſeveral Paſſages related by 


bela dhe ſame Author. I do not know why we ought 
of tel not to take this Side of the Queſtion, as well as 
a the other; is it not natural, in order to explain 
is thode Cauſe of this apparent Contrariety, to be- 


lieve that we have loſt ſome of Ariſtatl's Works, 
in 


® Cicer, Tuſcul. Diſput. Lib. I. Cap. XXXIII. 
T Cicer, Tuſcul, Diſput. Lib. I. Cap. X. 
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in which the Paſſages were contained that w 
are now not able to meet with? and that ther 


are others yet remaining, wherein we meet with Wl Proc 
other Paſſages, and the ſame Opinions, which cauſ: 
have been mentioned by the ſame Cicero: this when 
appears to me to be ſo probable, that I am aftoniſh- B 
ed at the ſyſtematic Spirit, which ſometimes draw WM thoſe 
aſide the moſt ingenious Men. Taft, 

Chriſtianity began to be promulgated a fey Vr 
Years after the Death of Cicero; let us therefore MM we | 
ſearch into all the Fathers from Origen and T pal C 


tullian, let us conſult the moſt illuſtrious Eecle Wi Paſſa 
ſiaſtical Authors in every Century, and we ſhall pher: 
ſee, whether, or not, the Works of Ariſtolle wen ¶ St. 7 
unknown to them. The Writings of theſe ty “l. 
firſt Eccleſiaſtical Authors are full of Paſſage Wt 
and Quotations from Ari/lotle, either to refue ing n 
them, or to oppoſe them to other Paſſages of ſom Ages. 
other Philoſophers. Theſe Paſſages are to beef C. 
found in the Works of Ariſlotle at this very DA fur 
except a few; and is it not natural to conclude, Wt" 
that thoſe we cannot find therein, have been take te t 
from ſome Writings, which have not been tran- had t. 
ſmitted down to us? For what reaſon, if tend t 
Works of Ari/totle are ſuppoſititious, ſhall we fiese 
ſome of them and not others? Would they hae. I fh 
put in the former to prevent our finding out the Lacta, 
Fraud ? If this was reaſonable, how ſhall we ac he fin 
count for their omitting the reſt ? Tt is plain then, hat of 


that notwithſtanding the want of certain Paſſages, tere t 
that the Works of Ariſtatle are authentick, and f my 
were truly written by that Philoſopher. x Ag 

If among a great Number of Paſſages, which 9: 
the primitive Fathers have quoted from Arif Let 
ſome have been extracted from Works whit 
are now loſt, is there not a Probability that thoky" 5 : 


which Cicero has inſerted in his Dialogues of tit 
3 Natur 


3 
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Nature of the Gods, ſhould be taken from theſe 
very Works? It is impoſſible to produce the leaſt 
Proof on the contrary Side of the Queſtion, be- 
cauſe Cicero has not. quoted the Books, from 
whence thoſe Paſſages were extracted. | 

But we have a Teſtimony more ſtrong than 
thoſe of Origen and Tertullian; it is that of St, 
Jutin. This Father has written a con/iderable 
[rk upon the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, wherein 
we have a full Account, not only of his princi- 
bn Opinions, but alſo of a very great Number of 
Seck Paſſages, from the eight Books of this Philoſo- 
e hal MY her: Beſides, in almoſt all the other Works of 
were St. 7u/fin, there is mention made of thoſe of Ari- 
ſe two e; in ſhort, we ſhall afterwards find this Te 


aſſage tiny of St. Juſtin return upon us, and acquir- 


refüte ing new Strength by the Approbation of many 
F ſomel Ages. Let us go on ſtill farther, from the Time 
to bel of Cicero. St. Ambroſe and St. Auguſtine give us 
Day Aſſurance in various Places of their Works, that 
(clude tier have read the Books of Ariſtolle, they re- 
taken te them, they extract ſeveral Paſſages, and we 
\ tra- fad theſe Paſſages in the Writings ſtill extant 
if the that theſe Refutations perfectly agree with 
ve falthoſe Opinions, which are contained therein. 

1 ſhould have placed Athenagoras, Arnobius, and 
Lactantiut, before theſe two laſt Fathers; but as 
he fingle Authority of St. Auguſtine is equal to 


we ac 
n then bat of theſe three Authors, I only place them 
aſſagez here to ſhew what ſuperabundant Proof there is 


f my Aſſertion; becauſe we find there is a per- 
ct Agreement between our Ari/tle, and the Ari- 


which late quoted in their Writings. 

riſtul Let us now go forwards in our Journey, till 

- which arrive at the ſixth Century. Botrius lived 
at tha the Beginning thereof, and often ſpeaks of the * 
” AE. Books 
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Books of Ariſtotle which yet remain, and likewik 
mentions his principal Opinions. | 
Caſſiodorus, who was Co-temporary with By. 
tius, but lived much longer, ſince he did not die 
till towards the ſeventh Century, is an incon- 
teſtible Evidence for the Writings of Ariſtal, 
and informs us that Boztius had tranſlated ſever 
of them into Latin, Give me leave to relate x 
Paſſage in the Life of this great Man, written by 
one of the moſt venerable Authers which Franz 
has produced in theſe latter Days. This Paſſage 
is eſſential to the Queſtion now in Debate, Caſſi- 
dorus, ſays he *, propoſed Ariſtotle, as the greatef 
Maſter in Dialeficks, which only differs from Nl. 
torick, according to Varro and Zeno, but as a Hand 
when it is ſhut differs from the ſame Hand wha 
it is open. He ſpeaks of the Introdudtion o 
Porphyry, of the ſeven Books written by Boetius, 
upon that of Tranſlation by Ariſtotle he gives hin 
the Appellation of homo magnificus, which 15 « 
very conſiderable Title of Honour, as we may lean 
from the Theodoſian Code. He ſpeaks likewiſe of 
the Treatiſe of Apuleius of Madaura, written can 
cerning Interpretation, which he affirms to be ven 
ſubtile; of another Book of Marius Victorinus an 
cernins Hypothetical Syliogiſms, and of Tullius Mar 
cellus of Carthage, who had likewiſs written a Bu 
upon the ſame Suljett. He gives us to underſank, 
that he had written large Commentaries on the Bui 
of Tranſlation by Ariſtotle, and had compoſed a Bu 
upon Diviſion, which is explained in Logick, after De 
finition, and which his Friend Patricius Boetius 
had tranſlated ; the Introduction of Porphyry, it 
Categories of Ariſtotle, his Book upon Inter pretatim 
and the eight Books of the Topicks, 4 
ror 


The Life of Caſſedoru:, &e, with Remarks upon bis Wow 
P- 2 58. 


/ * 
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Wile From the ſeventh Century, I paſs on to the 

eighth and ninth, and there I meet with the 
Bee. Teſtimony of one of the greateſt Genius's of thoſe 
t dic Times, of a Man whoſe Erudition was ſo pro- 
CON found, whoſe Knowledge of Antiquity was as ex- 
Nath, tenſiye as certain, who confirms the Teſtimony of 
ver S.. Juſtin, who informs us by the Books which 
ate a 


he] had written upon the Phyſicks of Ari/totle *, 
en by that thoſe of that Philoſopher were ſtill preſerved. 
rana The great Man of whom I am ſpeaking is Pho- 
alla: WH tius, Patriarch of Con/tantinople. In ſpeaking in 
4 whoſe Praiſe, all the Learned, both ancient and 
cate modern, have endeavoured to excel each other. 
After this, ought we to believe that the Works 
Hank of Ariſtotle are loſt, upon the Aſſertion of ſome 
win e Authors of the third or fourth Claſs? For the 
n Abbe D'Olvet has no better Authority for his 
ets, By Bclicf, as I intend to make appear in a ſhort 
's hin time. | 

) 15 6 I proceed as faſt as I can to conduct Ariftetle 
an down to the preſent Times; which will be ne 
wiſe A difficult Taſk : Suidas, Fohn of Salisbury Biſhop 
en am of Chartres, ſhall be my Guide, We need only 
be ven conſult them, and we. ſhall ſee whether they are 
us dun leis determinate, and leſs inſtructed about the 


s Mar Queſtion which is debated, than the learned Pa- 
a Bu tciarch whom TI have juſt quoted. 

r flank Jam now arrived to the twelfth Century, 
be Ba wherein St. Bernard was ſo great an Enemy to 
@ Bal Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, that he cauſed his Meta- 

5 ä 
oetivi * LeCta eſt Juſtini Martyris Ap>logia pro Chriſtianis cum 


adverſus Græcos, tum adverſus Judzos : et præter alter ejus 
Tractatus contra primum et ſecundum librum phyſicæ auſcul- 
* tationes, ſeu contra materiam, formam et privationem,' ratio- 
nibus epicherematicis ac vielentis, quod ex uſu eſt, inferens ; 


Fro itidemque contra * quintum illud corpus motumque ſempiter- 
11 num.“ Quem Ariſtoteles mirifico ratiocinationum contra 
iis Wer 


(Chriſtianam) pietatem ſummariæ ſolutiones. Ex Photii Trac- 
tatu, qui MIP. OBIBAOZ, five Bibliotheca inſcrib. 
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phyſicks to be condemned by a Council : hoy. 
ever, a ſhort time after it gained the Aſcendant, 
and Peter Lombart, Albertus Magnus and St, Thi. 
mas Aquinas, ſtudied it with the greateſt Atten, 
tion, in whoſe Works it is to be met with al. 
moſt entire, Theſe great Men brought the Work 
and Opinions of Ariſtotle ſo much into Vogue, 
that they were carried to the higheſt Degree of 
Reputation, and have continued to be in the greateſt 
Eſteem, till Gaſſendus and Des Cartes gave it the 
finiſhing Stroke, 
I now come to examine what thoſe Authors 
were, who have aſſerted, that the Works of Ar; 
/igtle were ſuppoſititious. No particular Author 
cver maintained that they were not all genuine; 
one, according to his own Whim and Fancy, 4. 
dopted ſome and rejected others; an evident Proof 
that Caprice alone led them to that Deciſion. 
I ſhould be glad if the Abbe D*O/zvet would think 
roper to inſtru us, concerning the Name and 
Merit of theſe pretended learned Authors, who 
have believed the Works of Ariſlotle to have been 
ſuppoſititious; he only mentions for this purpoſe 
a Treatiſe of G aſſendus, and the Bibliotheca of 7 ehn 
gert Fabricius. | have carefully conſulted theſe 
two Pieces, and I have only met with one Au- 
thor that they have mentioned, which is Franc 
icus, except a few Smatterers; for what elſe can 
we call theſe half learned Scriblers, who deter- 
mine fo boldly about a Subject which they under. 
ſtand nothing of, and who are only known to 
thoſe Writers, who are obliged by the Nature 
of their Labours, to ſpeak of bad as well as good 


Authors? 
The moſt conſiderable Author, who has quel: 


tioned the Auth-nticity of the Books of Ari/tati 


now remaining, is / anbiicus, who has pretende 
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Books of Interpretation, as not genuine. 
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to reject his Categories. But the Ancients, who 
were his Co-temporaries, and the moſt ingenious. 
modern Criticks, have ridiculed his Folly *. One 
Andronicus of Rhodes , who was doubtleſs the 
Hardouin of that Age, has likewiſe rejected the 
Theſe 
are the prodigious Scholars, on whoſe Authority the 
Abbe D'Olivet had placed Arifletle in the fame 
Claſs, wherein his Friend the Feſuit had put all 
the Latin Authors, and three-fourths of the 
Grecian, | 

I now come to the Objection which the Abbe 
D'Ollvet makes, relating to the Paſſages of Ari- 
falle quoted by Cicero, which are not to be 
met with, in the Books of that Philoſopher now 
extant, For he looks upon it as impoſlible to 
prove, that theſe Paſſages ſhould be taken from 
the Works which have been handed down to us, 
though it appears to me very natural and very 
probable. I am going to ſhew, that one of the 
greateſt Men in Europe, who is a competent Judge 
of the Queſtion in Debate, ridicules this pre- 
tended 


* Porro hujus Lbri Cathegor, auctorem eſſe Ariftotelem Sta- 
giritam, licet (auctore Boetio) Jamblicus dubitaverit, et quidam 
minoris note auctores inficiati fint, eſt tamen communis om- 
mum peripateticorum conſenſio, quam Boetius hoc loco tri- 
piici ratione confirmat, Prima, - quia c#teris in operibus ſecum 
maxime conſenſit Ariſtoteles in hoc opere. Secunda, quia Styli 
brevitas, et ſubtilitas Ariftotelem redolent. Tertia, quoniam 
aliter imperfectum opus edidiſſet, fi de Syllogiſmis ſcripturus, 
aut propoſitiones, ex quibus illi proxime, aut ſimplices voces, 
ex quibus remote coaleſcunt, omiſſiſſet. Commentar. Collegit 
Coimbrenſis e Societate Jeſu, in univerſ. Dialect. Ariſtot, &c. 
Part. I. Comment. in lib. Cathegor. p. 252. 

Non eſt tanti faciendus Andronicus quidam Rhodius, quem 
refert Ammonius in præfatione hujus operis, ut propter illum in 
controverſiam vocandus fit horuni librorum de interpret, auctor 


fveritne Ariſtoteles, an quidam alius, ut iple opinatur ; cum ſe 


erum dicendi genus, Styli comitas, et gravitas, peripatet corum 


principem prodant auctorem, ut D. Thomas, Boetius, Ammo- 


us, cxterique ejus alumni judicarunt, Id. Part. II. Comment, 
lib, de Interpretatione, p. 289. 
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198 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
tended ground of ſuſpecting the Works of 4+;. 


fletle not to be genuine; for he maintains, that 


Cicero had fathered Opinions upon AriAotle, which 
it is impoſſible that Philoſopher ſhould ever have 
dreamt of. Fhe Author that I mean is Mr. Laib. 
nitz. If I knew a greater Philoſopher than he, 
and who is better able to determine the Genuine- 
neſs of Ar:ftetle's Works, I ſhould give him the 
Preference ; for I make it a Rule always to take 
thoſe for Judges, who are moſt eminent in the 
Knowledge of the Subjects which are in Diſpute, 
If Iam in doubt about a Point of Theology, 
J have recourſe to St. Auguſtine; I would no more 
conſult Zanchius, Schibar, Tambourin, than J 
would my Shoemaker or Taylor. If I would 
judge of the Merit of a Greek Philoſopher, I exa- 
mine what Leibnitz, Newton and Locke have ſaid 
with relation thereto. If ſuch as theſe have men- 
tioned them, I pay no regard to all the pretend- 
ed Men of Letters, whoſe very Names the Abbe 
D*Olivet himſelf has perhaps forgot. I believe 
this Rule will meet with Approbation, and that 
I have no need of ſaying any thing farther in its 
Juſtification, But be this as it will, I ſhall give 
you a Paſſage from Mr. Leibnitx, and I ſhall trans 
ſlate his Words, as litterally as poſfibly I can. 


It is time to return, ſays he *, to CA 


* Nunc ad Nizolii errores redeundum eſt - Quod item 
eontendit genu'na Ariftotelis opera nunc non haberi, idque lo- 
es potifſimum Ciceronis, mihi nunquam perſuaſerit. Nam quod 
mirum eſt hominem politicum et infinitis curis obrutum, qua- 
lis erat Cicero, nonnunquam ſubtiliſſimi cujuſſam Philoſophi 
ſententias, fugiente oculo lectas, non ſatis afſequi ? qui credit 
Ariftotelem in veris fuis operibus Deum appellaſſe Ku 
eJ01y ardotem cœli; nec is Ariſtotelem fatuum putat ; 6 
quum ſapientem et ingenioſum habeamus per v:m nobis inep- 
tum et ſtultum obtrudit. Novum hoc eriticæ artis genus el, 
in dignoſcendis ſcriptis auctoris omnium confeſſione ingeniok, 
quzdam pro ſuppoſititiis habere, quia ſtultum aliquid _—_ 


quicqu 
in Ap. 
Nizoli 
ſpecta 
thodus 


elieve 
that 
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© of Molins this Man pretends that the 
© true Works of Ariflotle are not now extant ; 
and I find that his Objection, founded upon 
ſome Paſſages of Cicero, is trifling and ridiculous, 
and which cannot make the leaſt Impreſſion upon 
* my Mind. Is it at all ſurpriſing, that a Man 
© overwhelmed with Care, loaded with the Buſi- 
* neſs of the Publick as Cicero was, ſhould not 
© comprehend the true Senſe of certain Opinions 
© of a very ſubtile Philoſopher, and that he ſhould 
not be deceived in running them over in a ſlight 
manner? What fort of Man muſt he be who 
can ſuppoſe, that Ari/tztle had in his genuine 
© Works, called God kad 3ypiv, the Heat of 
© Heaven? If we can believe, that Ari/tatle had 
© uttered ſuch a manifeſt Abſurdity, we muſt ne- 
© ceſlarily conclude him to have been a Madman; 
© nevertheleſs it appears from the Works ſtill re- 
* maining, that Ariſtotle was a great Genius. Why 
* then ſhould we forcibly, and againſt all Reaſon; 
© ſubſtitute Arifftorle the Madman in the room of 
* Ariſlotle the Wiſe? It is a kind of Criticiſm en- 
* tirely new, and very ſingular, to judge of the 
Genuineneſs of an Author's Writings, who is 
generally looked upon by all great Men, as a ſu- 
© perior Genius, from certain Abſurdities which 
* are not to be met with therein. Therefore, 
© before we determine the Fate of ſo ſubtile and 
profound a Philoſopher, and condemn his Works 

K 4 | - to 
a conviciatoribus impoſitum (nam nec Cicero niſi alia fibi per- 
ſona Ariſtoteli iniqua  impofita. haze loquitar) in iis non repe- 
ritur, mihi genuitatem operum Ariſtotelicorum, quicquid d cant 
Joh. Franciſc, Picus in Examine Vanitatis Doctrinæ Gentium, 
quicquid Nizolius, quicquid Ramus, quicqaid Patricius, quicquid 
in Apologia magnorum virorum magiæ ſuſpectorum, ubi et hunc 
Nizolius librum citat, Naudeus ; ſatis ſuperque. pcrſuadet per-- 
lpecta hypotheſium inter ſe harmonia, et æqualis ubique me- 


thodus velociflime ſubtilitatis. 
Leibnitz. Epiſt, Tom, II. p. 145, Edit. Lip, 17181 


- — — << 
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to be ſuppoſititious, we ſhould firſt be ſatisfl- | 

© ed, that all the Faults which are attributed to oblig 
* him, are truly his dyn, and not thrown upon reſt 
* him by Inadyertence or Malice. It is likewiſe ſhou 
proper to obſerve, that Cicero is the only Wii. amo 
ter that we know of, who has attributed theſe ſame 
Opinions to Ari/tetle. As for me, I am verily Wt *P*" 
perſuaded, that all the Works which we have beca 
under the Name of Ariſtotle- are truly his own; 0 tt 
and though ſome of them have been looked upon as 

a ſuppoſititious, or at leaſt as doubtful, by John the 4 
Francis Picus, by Nizolius, by Peter Ramus, by ſt 
Patricius, and by Naudæus, I am not leſs con- few 
vinced that theſe Books truly belong to Avitale. BW =: 
I find a perfect Connection and Harmony in Exp. 
them all, which unites them together; I diſco-- Ar 
ver the ſame Hypotheſis therein always wel oblig 
* purſued, and well ſupported ; in ſhort, there ; hort 
© the ſame Method, the ſame Sagacity, and the q 


G G MG F GG RK M Ga Sa *sae 


ſame Subtlety in them all.“ Jiaſtic 
I ſhall ſtop at theſe Reflections of Mr. Leib- have 
ni; for any Reaſons that I can alledge will be DUO! 
no Addition, to thoſe which have been produced haps. 
by this great Man, However, give me leave to for n 
obſerve here, that it is not at all ſurpriſing, if in 
ts 


in the Number of fourteen thouſand Com- 
mentators * upon the Works of Ariſtetle, there s. 
ſhould be ſome found, who in order to appear 
great Criticks. and to ſhew, that they had a more 


refined Taſte than others, have thought themſelves 
- obliged 


* They would take me for a Madman, if when I bad. 
Deſign to ſtudy Ariſtotle, and was defirous of underſtanding this 
Philoſopher, 1 ſhould undertake to read the fourteen or fifteen 
thouſand Commentators who have each explained bim in ther 
cron manner, inſtesd of chuſing a ſmall Number of thoſe wh 
I know to bave ſucceeded beſt, from the Fame and Reputatien 
they have among the Learned who have read them. Juge- 
mens des Savans, &c. par Adrien Baillet, &c. Tom, I. P. 56+ 


Edit, in Quarto of Amſterdam 1725. 
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The Impartial Philoſopher. 201 
obliged to look upon ſome one Book, among the 
reſt of this Greek Philoſopher as not genuine. Thus 
ſhould we only admit that ten or twelve Perſons 
among fourteen thouſand ſhould have been of the 
{ame Opinion, we ſhould have Grounds to look 
upon the Works of Ariſtotle to be ſuppoſititious, 
becauſe it is ſufficient for this Purpoſe, according 
to the Abbe D'Olivet, that there not being genuine 
has appeared very probable to ſome one or other of 
the Learned. 
It is now incumbent upon me to ſhew in a 
few Words what Ariftotle's Syſtem of Theology 
was; and to this end I ſhall not ſearch for any 
Explanation thereof among the Arabian Commen- 
tators, nor the modern Chriſtians. I will not 
oblige the Abbe D'Olivet to ſubmit to the Au- 
thority of Averroes nor Auicenna; I am too well 
acquainted with the Averſion of a zealous Eccle- 
faſtick againſt Mabametan Commentators, and 1 
have found on diverſe. Occaſions that the Abbe 
Dollvet is no Friend to the Schoolmen. Per- 
haps it will be demanded what Author I-ſhall take 
for my Guide? A learned Father of the Church 
who lived at the time, when almoſt almoſt the 
dects of the ancient Philoſophers were till in be- 
ing, and who was himſelf an illuſtrious Philoſo- 
pier; I mean St. 7u/tin 3 and can J have a better 
Authority than his? He quotes the very Terms 
of the Philoſopher whoſe Opinion he is about to 
retute. ©* Ariftotle, ſays he , explaining in the 
ks. 6 Work 
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202 The Inpartial Philoſopher. 
Work which he wrote for Alexander, what the 
Aim and Principle of his Philoſophy was, over- 
* turns the Opinion of Plato, in a. very. ample 
© and very clear manner, He maintains, that the 
Eſſence is not an igneous Sub/tance,. as this Phi- 


_ © Joſopher ſuppoſed it to be: but he introduces 


I know not what Ather or fifth Element which 
he pretends to be immutable and unchangeable, 
which he calls God; upon this Account he af. 
firms, that certain Perſons, reaſoning upon the 
Nature of God, were groſly deceived, when they 
made. it conſiſt of an 1gneous Eſſence. Ariftotle, 
not contented with his Attack upon Plato, ſup- 
ports his Opinion with the Authority of H. 
* mer, whom the fame Plato had baniſhed from 
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Ariſtoteles autem, in eo, quod ad Alexandrum Macedonem 
ſeripſit opere, compendioſe philoſophiæ ſuæ exponens rationem 
et finem, clare et diſerte Platonis abrogat opinionem, non in 
ignea ſubſtantia Deum efſe inquiens; ſed quintum quoddam #- 
thereum et immutabile corpus fingens, ibi Deum eſſe ait. Qua- 
propter ita ſcripſit: Non quemadmodum nonnulli de divini- 
tate hallucinantes, in ignea eſſentia Deum eſſe aſſerunt. De- 
nde veluti maledicto hoc in Platonem effuſo non contentus, quem 
Plato e civitate ſua quaſi mendacem et tertium veritatis ima- 
ginum (ficut ipſe dixit) imitatorem ejecit Homerum, ad ea de- 
monſt. anda qua a fe de #thereo corpore ſunt dicta, teſtem laudgte 
Seribit enim: 

Ad hune ergo modum et Homerus ait: 
Sorte Jovi ceflit in nube et in æthere cælum. 

Opinionem ille quidem ſuam credibilem eſſe probare et de- 
elarzre volens Hcmeri teſtimonio: interim tamen ignorans, dum 
liomero, ut dictis ſuis veri fidem aſtruat, teſte utitur, mult 
ſe illius ſententias falſi arguere, Sti. Juſtini Martyr, ad Gre 


Cokci tatio, 4 . 6, 
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© his Republick as a Lyar, and a. Teller of idle 


Tales; and he makes uſe of the Words of this: 


poet to prove what he had advanced relating 
© to the Ather. He quotes that Verſe, which 
« ſays, that the Heaven which is in the Ather, 
«© fell to the Lot of Jupiter; however, as Ariſbotle 
did not reſt entirely on the Authority of Homer, 
© he endeavours to ſtrengthen his Opinion by a 
great Number of Reaſons,” : 

I might have kept to this firſt Explanation of 
Ariſtetl:*'s Theologick Syſtem on the Nature of 
God; but I ſhall here add, that St. 'Zu/ftir has 
elſewhere repeated very near the ſame thing. 
When he ſpeaks' of the Works of this Philoſo- 
pher, he is always plain and conſiſtent with re- 
gard to the Opinions which he attributes to him; 
he does not at all vary, as Cicero ſometimes does, 
in thoſe which he reports as thoſe of certain Phi- 
loſophers. As for me, I ſhould believe, that Ci- 
cero had confounded this #ther, this fifth Element, 
with the Heat of Heaven, which he pretends Ari- 
fitle had acknowledged to be God, if the Tran- 
{cribers, as is very probable they did, had not 
diſguiſed the Thought of the Author, and chang- 
ed the Terms which he had made uſe of, As 
for the firſt Principles which Ariſtotle admits of, 
St. Juſtin fays the very ſame thing thereof, as 
we now meet with in the Works of this Philo- 
ſopher ; namely, that he admits * of Matter and 
Form, and that he had no regard to the Ideas 
and Patterns of Plato. We have already ſeen 


what this Idea was in the Opinion of the latter. 
K 6 SECT. 


» Ape thus 77 paw Her wi n tlavar pi:vnres ue 
di , Oby x | NM Gr as 4104 | 
Ariſtoteles ide quidem tanquam principii haud quæquam me- 
minit: duo vero principia, Deum et materiam efle dicit, Sti. 


Juſt. ni Martyr, ad Græeos Cohortatio, p. 7. 
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only 
arde 
SECT. XI. Of the Syſtem of Democritus, Con 
Abb 
05 CERO informs us, that Democritus * be Mr. 
flawed the Quality of Gods, as well on the: Images Fat] 
of 4 Objects with ſtrike us, as on that Nature that 
which nid, which Jends theſe Images, and liter 
Mt en the [deas which they excite in the Mind. That ſaid 
'N after this, he affirms nothing to be eternal, becauſe thor 
i nothing continues always in the ſame State, The are 
1 Abbe D' Olivet, having quoted the ſame Paſſage ar 
1 from Cicero, afterwards adds; F it was juſt to of 
"ot adbere to the Reflection of a Critick, «whoſe Pen ſel- / 
Gi dom ſpares any thing either ſacred or prophane, ll © i; 
we ſhould have in the ſearch after Truth the fing Wl © ar 
Cenimentary upon this Paſſage that can be wrote, Ml © Y 
Let us then ſee what this dreadful Compariſon th 

is, this frightful Parallel which has ſo greatly ir- © I 
ritated the Abbe D'Olivet; inſomuch, that aban- cw 
doning the polite Stile, which 1s ſo natural to WW © th 
Mcfeurs the Academicians, and which is always Wh © C 
predominant in their Works, he falls into a Wl © ad 
Paſſion, and forgets . himſelf ſo far, as to com- © ir, 
mit a moſt unworthy Outrage on the Memory of © ar 
an illuſtrious Perſon deceaſed, whom he knew to IM © &r 
be no longer able to defend himſelf. If I ws N 
not as much perſuaded, as I really am, of the © fo 
Abbe D'Olivet's Integrity, I ſhould attribute theſe WM ſel 
Injuries to a baſe and daſtardly Jealouſy, which WM © ca 

only as 
* Qu'd ? Democritus, qui tum imagines, earumque circui- Will * of 
tus in deorum numero refert : tum illam naturam, cuz ima- © of 

wines fundat, ac mittat: tum ſcientiam, intelligeatiamque no- 4 
ſtram; nonne in maximo errore verſatur? cumque idem om- 185 
=! n no, quia nitiil ſemper ſuo ſtatu maneat, neget eſſe quidquam © th 
1 ſc mp.ternum 53 nonne Deum ita tollit, ut nullam opinionem e ce 

eius ꝛcliquam faciat ? 
Cicer. de Nat. Deor. Cap. XIl 

+ D'Olivet Theologie des Philoſophcs Grecs, p. 96, * Z 
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The Impartial Philoſopher. 205% 
only are derived from a great Vivacity and too 
ardent a Zeal. But without making any farther 
Complaints of the injurious Terms which the 
Abbe DOlvet makes uſe of, let us examine what 
Mr. Bayle has written concerning Democritus and 
Father Mallebranche. We ſhall find at firſt, 
that he has ſpoken of the latter with all the Po- 
liteneſs in the World. © Secondly, that he has 
ſaid no more of him than what twenty other Au- 
thors have ſaid; and thirdly, that his Remarks 
are ve juſt, © I know not, ſays he *, whether 
ay Birkin has taken Notice, that the Opinion 
« of one of the moſt ſublime Genius s of the Age, 
* that we ſee all things in the infinite Being, that 
* is in God, is nothing but an Explanation and 
an Improvement of the Opinion of Democritus. 
* You are to obſerve, that Democritus taught, 
* that the Images of the Objects, thoſe Images, 
© I ſay, which are ſcattered round about us, or 
* which turn themſelves on all ſides, to preſent 
© themfelves to our Senſes, are Emanations from 
* Cod, and are themſelves a God, and that the 
actual Idea of our Mind is a God. Is this far 
* from the Thought of ſeeing all things in God, 
and that our Ideas are in God, as Father Malle- 
* branche affirmed, and that they cannot be the 
* Modification of a created Spirit? Does not it 
follow from hence, that our Ideas are God him- 
* ſelf? For our Ideas, and our Knowledge, may 
eaſily paſs for the ſame thing. Cicero may ſay 
as long as he pleaſes, in the Character of one 
of the Speakers i in his Dialogue, that the Thoughts 
of Democritus are worthy of an Abderite ; that 
is, of an Aſs and a Madman; I am certain, 
that a narrow Genius could never have con- 
ceived them, For in order to conceive them, 
we 
* Bayle Hiſt, and Critic, Dict. Art, Democritus, Remark O. 
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* we muſtcomprehend the whole extent of Power, 
<. which is ſuitable to a Nature capable of paint- 
< ing the Images of Objects in our Mind. The 
c intentional Speeches of the Schoolmen are the 
© Diſgrace of the Peripateticks he muſt be I know 
© not what, that can perſuade himſelf a Tree pro- 
© duces its Image in every part of the Air all 
© around, even to the Brain, of an infinite Num- 
© berof Spectators. The Cauſe, which produces 
all theſe: Images, is quite a different thing from 
A Tree. Seek for it as much as you — if 
© you-find'it- on this Side the infinite Being, it 
is a ſign you do not comprehend this Matter 
* rightly. I do not deny, that theſe Opinions of 
Demacritus are very abſurd at the Bottom, and! 
© own St. Augufline has refuted them very ſolidly. 
Perhaps it may be expected, that the Abbe D'. 
vet ſhould prove Mr. Bayle is miſtaken, or at leaſt 
make it appear, that there is no Reſemblance between 
the Syſtem of Democratus and that of Father Mall. 
Branche; but this he has quite forgot; it never ſo 
much as entered into his Head, he is ſatisfied with ca- 
nonizing Father Mallebranche, and calling Dem- 
critus an Atheiſt; and hence he concludes, that 
we ought to make no Compariſon between theſe 
two Philoſophers. It muſt be owned, that this 
Canonization of this modern metaphyſical Father, 
is a Maſter-Stroke of Policy, which was not ſo 
much as looked for, and which forms an Argu- 
ment, altogether unanſwerable. Perhaps, the 
Reader will be glad to know in what manner 
the Abbe D'Olivet has done this; this may be 
ſeen from the Abbe's own Words *: thoſe wh! 
were well acquainted with Father Mallebranche, 
and who knew that he was one of the greateſt Phi- 
loſophers of the Age, and likewiſe knew that he could 
unit 
D'olvet Theologie des Philoſophes Grecs, p. 97, 
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unite the Study of the moſt ab/traft Sciences to a ſolid 
Pity, will be exaſperated at Mr. Bayle for-daring to 
put the Theology of a holy Prieft with that of a\Pagan,, 
ſuſpefied of Atheiſm. even by the Pagans themſelves. 
But what will the Abbe D'Oliuet ſay, if we ſhould 
evidently prove two Things? Firſt, That this holy 
prieſt, in the Judgment of ſome very great Men, 
was violent in his Temper, paſſionate and cho- 
lerick. Secondly, That his Syſtem, which relates 
to Ideas, is not only very like that of Democri- 
tus, but is alſo a kind of ſpiritual Spinefiſm, that 
is to ſay, that he makes all incorporeal Subſtances 
to be fmle Modifications of a ſpiritual, ſole, in- 
finite Subſtance, I ſhall begin with proving the 
laſt of theſe Aſſertions, and then ſhall return to 
the former. oF Þ 
To ſuppoſe, that we ſee all Things in God, is 
it not as much as to ſay, that God is the com- 
mon Soul of all other Beings ? Does not this eſta- 
bliſ a general, (infinite, ſpiritual, repreſentative” 
Subſtance, in which all other ſpiritual Subſtances 
are to be found, it is neither to think, nor act, 
nor know, but by the intimate Union which they 
have with this general Subſtance, of which 
are nothing but pure and ſimple Modifications? 
If our Ideas, which are the only Operations of the 
Soul by which we can come to a Knowledge, not 
only of its Nature but even of its Exiſtence; if 
our Ideas, I fay, are ſomething without us, if we 
have no power of creating them, if they are 
unalterable and eternal, in ſhort, if they are a 
part, of the Divine Eſſence; this Eſſence of God, 
variouſly modified, is ſubject to all the. inconve- 
niences of the Subſtance of Spinaſa. We muſt: 
not ſay according to the Syſtem of Father Malle- 
branche, ſuch a Man has had a Thought of aſſaſſi- 
nating another; but that the general Subflance, 455 
ritud 


%. 
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ritual Extent, in which are contained all the Modifica- 
tions, has preſented the Idea of a horrid Crime to ſuch 
a Modification; is not this, in ſome ſort, to make 
God the Author of all the Crimes that have been 
committed, ſince it is in him from whence Men 
derive their Ideas ; is not this to vilify the Deity, 
and to diſparage him as much as Spinoſa himſelf? 
Father Mallebranche had doubtleſs foreſeen one 

part of the juſt Reproaches that he was liable to; 
he invented an intelligible, infinite Extent, which 
God includes in himſelf, and it in that Extent, that 
we ſee all things, Mr. Arnaud, who wrote 2 
Book to refute the ideal Syſtem of Father Mall: 
branche, has clearly demonſtrated the Ridiculouſ- 
neſs and Uſeleſſneſs of this intelligible, infinite Ex- 
tent, which does not ſhelter the Opinion of Fa- 
ther Mallebranche from all the Objections which, 
have been formed, concerning the unworthy 
Notions which he attributes to the Nature of 
God. It is impoſſible to gueſs *, ſays this learned 
Man, what Father Mallebranche intends we ſhould 
ander/land by this intelligible, infinite Extent, in 
which he pretenas that we ſee all th,ngs; for he 
has ſaid ſuch contradictory things relating thereto, 
that it would be as difficult for me to form a diſ- 
tine? Notion of what he ſays, as to comprehend a 
Mountain without a Valley. It is a Creature, and 
it is not a Creature; it is God, and it is nat God; 
it is diviſible, and it is not diviſible ; it is not only 
eminently in God, but it is there firmally tos; and it 
is only eminently there, but not formally. 

It is a Creature, becauſe it is the Extent which 
God has made, and it is the Extent which God has 
made, ſince he proves by that, that God wel it. 
* od, 


Des vraies et des fauſsces idees, &c. par Mr. Antoine Ar- 


naud, Docteur de Sorbonge, Chap, XIV. p. 135. Edit. & 
Colog. 1683. 
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God, ſays he, contains in himſelf an intelligible, 
infinite Extent; for God knows the Extent be- 
cauſe he has made it, and he could not know it 
unleſs it was in himſelf. « 

It is not a Creature, becauſe if it was, in ſeeing 
things in this intelligible, infinite Extent, we ſhould 
ſe: them in a Creature, and his Deſign is to. ſpew 
that we ſee all things in Gad. 

Hence it appears, how weak and flight the 
Reſource of Father Mallebranche is, in introduc- 
ing this intelligible, infinite Extent, which he places 
in God, and which ſerves for no other Purpoſe 


| than to augment the Obſcurity, and the inſur- 


mountable Difficulties which are met with in his 
Opinion. It is neceſſary therefore for him always 
to return from this to his firſt Principle, that after 
having ſhewn all the Difficulties in maintaining 
that our Ideas may be produced by finite Beings, 
he ſays, that we ought to ſeek for them in the 
infinite, that is, in God. This is preciſely the 
Doctrine of Democritus : for he taught that our 
Ideas were Emanations, and that theſe Emana- 
tions themſelves were Gods; and Father Malle- 
branche himſelf, when he reaſoned upon the Con- 
ſequence of his own Principles, could he deduce 
other Concluſions than thoſe which Demacritus 
deduced from his? If our Ideas are in God, if 
they can only be Modifications of an infinite Sub- 
ſtance, if they cannot proceed from a created Spirit, 
muſt they not be Parts of the Deity himſelf ? Are 
not they Modifications of the ſpiritual Subſtance, 
and conſequently are they not Gods? 

The Abbe D'Olivet, before he had complained 
in ſuch. ſtrong Terms of Mr. Bayle's manner of 
treating Father Mallebronche, ought to have well 
examined the Syſtem of this Metaphyſical Writer, 
and he would have ſeen that he was greatly fa- 
voured 
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voured by being treated in ſo gentle a manner, 
and in mixing ſo many Praiſes in what was ſaid 
of him: All thoſe who have read the Paſſage 
of Mr. Bayle, which has drawn ſuch a Deluge 
of Injuries upon him, will be aſtoniſhed at the 
Procedure of the Abbe D'Olivet. But what wil 
he ſay, if I ſhould here quote a great Number 
of Authors of Diſtinction, who have condemned 
the Opinion of Father Mallebranche as exceeding 
dangerous? F our Ideas, ſays an ingenious Cri- 
tick *, are the Eſſence of God variouſly modified, 
I do not know by the means of this Eſſence, but tw 
things in the Univerſe, my own Underſtanding and 
the Univerſal, immutable Natures in which the E 
fence of God conſiſts. My Underſtanding is ſomething 
real, fince it is myſelf ; my Reaſon, or the Truth of 
my Iteas, is alſo ſomething real. And what can] 
have a Conception of more than” this, 1 all theſe 
univerſal Natures are the Eſſence of God? There 
ir nothing more diſtructive to what we call Rel. 
gion, nothing puts the Mind of Man more at eaſe. 
Every Idea has ſomething in it of I know not what 
that is abſolute, diſtinct, and independant of my Un- 
derſtanding every one of theſe Ideas is even tht 
Eſſence of God thus modified; then all the Ideas com- 


poſe all the Deity; then it is every where diffuſed, * 
and ſubſiſts in every Underſtanding. | deuins ; 

Mr. Arnaud does not treat the Syſtem of Fa- bi e 
ther Mallebranche one jot more favourably. Ac- Journal 
cording to him +, the Ideas by which we ſee al 3 


things in Cod, are mere Chimeras, only invented i, 
make us comprehend more eaſily, how our Souls whit) Ml . 7 
are immaterial, may come to a Knowledge of th "> the 


material Things, which God has created; but matt 2 2 
| dum ſig 
iitantem 


* Deſlandes Hiſt, Critiq, de 1a Philoſop, Tom. II. p. $122 Trage 
+ Des vrais et des fauſsces idées, &c. par Mr, aum A 
naud, Docteur de Sorbonne, Chap. III. p. 19. Tom, I. 
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us underfland them ſo little, that the Fruit of theſe 
Speculat ions tends only to perſuade us after a great 

Y many Words to no purpoſe, that God has given our 
Souls no Method of percerving the real and true Bodies 
which he has created, but only of the intelligible Bo- 
dies which are without them, and which reſemble the 
real Bodies. i 1 ; 
Of theſe two celebrated Authors, whom I have 
juſt quoted, the firſt accuſes the holy Prieſt Malle- 
branche with overturning Religion, and the ſecond 
would have it, that his Principles directly lead to 
the moſt extravagant Pyrrhoni/m. But there is athird, 
who maintains that this holy Man was an Atheiſt, and 
a Madman into the Bargain. The Abbe D Oli- 
vet cannot reject the Authority of this Critick; 
he is a Man whom the College of Louis le Grand 
ought always to have been proud of having brought 
forth * ; he is the Rival of the Petaux, the Sir- 
monds, the Vaſſeurs, &c. He is a learned Man, 
who has the only right of criticizing Cicero, and 
of reproaching- him +, with having changed the 
lawful Wife of Epicurus into a Courteſan, though 
it is very certain, that this Philoſopher never had 
. a 


= 


* A College who has brought forth the Sirmonds, the Pe- 
tax, the Fantons-du-Duc, the Sallans, the Vuſſeurs, the Hare 
douins 3 can it be diſhonoured in your Opinion for having en- 
tertained a Grammarian, whoſe Commentary upon Cicero is not 
very excellent? Apol. de Mr. L'Abbe D*Oliver, contre les 
22 des Trevoux, p. 161. This Apology is placed after 
the Remarks upon the Grecian Theologers. 

+ Father Hardauin in his Remarks upon Pliny, XXXV. 
p. 40. pretends that Leontium was the lawful Wife of Eprex- 
rus, The following Quotation is his Proof, which I ſhall give 
in the very Words which he has made uſe of. Plinius inter 
tabulas Theodori pictoris habet Leontium Epicuri cogitantem, 
Quo dicto non meretricem, ſed Epicuri conjugem fuiſſe Leone 
tium ſignificat, et in tabula pingi de rebus philoſophicis me« 
dtantem, Sic enim in nummis antiquis appellantur Plotina 
Trajani, Sabina Hadriani, et apud Plinium aliz  conjuges certe, 
non meretrices. Traduct. de la Nat, des Dieux, Liv. I. p. 309 
Tom. I. Not. 4+ F 1 
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a Wife; in a Word, it is the great Father H, Ohio 

. douin, Let us hear him ſpeak for himſelf: Mall. lim. 
branche , fays he, boaſts of ſeeing all Things | 
Cod; and could not be ignorant of the Verſes whit) 
have been applied to him, and which are bean 
fo common. 


Lui, qui wait tout en Dieu, n'y voit pas quil 


oft feu. 


Who ſees all things in God, can his Sight be fo bad, Mprope! 
As nat plainly to ſee, that himſelf muſt be mad? both 
and th 
Jam reſolved to celleft from his Works ſome of Wemong 
theſe Paſſages wherein he ęſtalliſpes Atheiſm, au Gen 
F ſhall chuſe thoſe eſpecially, wherein he moſt plain ¶ been 
inſinuates this impious Opinion ; for if I ſhould e Keput 
late them all, it would be too great a Tast. I ſpall bere ſ- 
nevertheleſs quote enough to prove, that however bea- Mite W 
wy this Charge of Atheiſm may be, it is not rab rather 
. and advanced without Foundation. How] Can Fa- veral 
ther Hardouin ſay, that this holy Prie/t is an A. but to 
theiſt, a moſt determinate Atheiſt, does he treat ¶miſed, 
him as a whimſical Perſon, nay,” as a Madman | M--/er1, 
Notwithſtanding this, the fame Father Flardoun Wtain, ! 
will do Honour to the College which has brought than t 
him forth; and Mr. Bayle ſhall be looked upon to pro 
as a Man, who ſeldom ſpares any thing, either ja" Nef tw 
| cred W\\ecit 
ions 


Quamobrem in verbo Dei deoque videre fe omnia gloriatur, 
tametſi novit ea occaſione hunc verſiculum in fe fuiſſe jat- 
tatum, et a plebe ipſa decantatum z | | | 

Lui, qui voit tout en Dieu, n'y voit pas qu'il eſt fou. 

Hujus at 6T»7©- documenta corradere et congerere hoc loc 
ex libris ab eo ſcriptis, tametſi ſunt numero multi, delibera- 
tum eſt, neque omnia certe, nam eſſet iſtud infinitum, ſed in- 

_ Ggniora dumtaxat. Id quod moleſtum eſſe nemini debet, f 
Vonſiderarit, graviſſimam impietatis accuſationem eſſe: quæ nt 
| Iemere proinde jacta videatur, multis eget ſtabiliri argumentis, 
Hard, Athei Detecti. p. 43 
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ted or prophane, only for having ſaid, that the 
Opinion of Father Mallebranche, one of the mo/t 
{ule Genius's of the Age, was nothing but an E- 
planation and an Amendment of the Tenet of De- 
mocritus ! But what real Injury has he done to 
this metaphyſical Gentleman? May one not ſay 
of Gaſſendus, that his Philoſophy is nothing but 
an Amendment of the Tenet of 33 without 
offending the moſt zealous Partizans of this Phi- 
lſopher ? Caſſendus however, is worthy of as great 
Reſpect as Father Mallebranche, or to ſpeak more 
\ bad, properly, this holy Prieſt was much his inferior, 
? both in Learning and Probity. There was not, 

and there is not at this Day, but one ſingle Voice 

ne of mong all the Learned againſt the Character of 
, and Cſendus; but that of Father Mallebranche has 
lain) I been often painted by Writers of the greateſt 
4 re Wkcputation in very dark Colours. I might produce 
1 foall WM bere ſeveral Portraits of this holy Prie/t taken from 
beg: the Works of Mr, Arnaud“, who places him in 
roh rather too flattering a Light: I could produce ſe- 

n Fa- Wveral others in the Letters of a famous Divine 
in A. but to prove in the manner which I have pro- 
treat miſed, that the holy. Priz/# was violent, paſſimate, 
nan | {Wc-:/zric4, and that his Theology is much leſs cer- 
daun Itain, much leſs edifying, and much leſs chri/tian, 


-ought {tian the Abbe D' Olivet imagines, it is neceſſary 
upon ¶ to produce a much greater Authority than that 
r /a- Nef two or three Writers, however great their 
cred Merit may be. I ſhall therefore produce the De- 


ions of the principal Members of one of the 
molt famous Univerſities in Europe, and ſhall copy 
It Word for Word. I make no doubt but the 
bbe D'Olivet has made uſe of this very Piece 

| in 
ſed in- In the Philoſoph'cal ani Theological Reflections upon the 
bet, f dy ſtem of Grace, 
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in the Act of the Canonization of Father Mall. 
Branche . © "This third Book of Philoſophical an 

© "Theological Reflefims, &c. does not appear le 
© Orthodox then thoſe which the ſame Author 
© has already publiſhed upon the ſame Subjed; 
© but it will be ſo much more uſeful and more 
© neceffary, as the Errors which he refutes a 
© more important, and more dangerous; inaſmuch 
as they regard the Perſon of Feſus Chrift, x 
being the Author and Diſtributer of Grace, 
There is no Genius how mean ſoever, that 
may not, by the Aſſiſtance of this Book, ſee the 
Fallity thereof with one Glance of the Eye, 
Father Malkbranche may be a great Philoſo- 
pher ; but what he teaches of Feſus Chrift x 
the Author of Grace, is not worthy of a Ohr- 
ſtian Divine. May we not ſay with St. Au 
guſtine, that theſe are the dreaming Aſſertim 
of great Doctors, and that we had much better 
continue our Attachment to the great Truth 
which Saints of the firſt Rank have tranſmitted 
down to us? This is what Mr. Arnaud ſhem 
us ſhould be done, and by this means he triumphs 
over his Adverſary; for there is nothing but 
Truth which carries the Victory. And as hei 
well acquainted with this Aſſertion, that Cha: 
rity is the Victory of Truth, ſo he has put it u. 
Practice in all the Sequel of this Diſpute, MW Bool 
much as lay in his Power, either by diſſembliq , 
the mjurious and offenſive Terms wherewith the dalized 
Writings of his Adverfary abound, or by fay- betwee 
ing thereupon every thing that was capable « that of 
making him reflect upon his own-ConduR, and . 
© by every where obſerving the Rules of Chri hiloſo 
e ſlian Moderation. It muſt be owned the Cu be 4! 
aul abſolutei 


This Piece is printed at the beginning of the third Volun a Ex; 
of the Theological and Philoſophical Reflections, 
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fats d of Father Mallebranche, has been quite the 

N reverſe, even to this hour, and it is difficult to 

ren excuſe him for having committed that Fault, 
© which St. Auguſtine ſays, they have committed 


* againſt us, when we have explained ourſelves con- 
© cerning what we do not approve in the Warks 
© or Diſcourſes. of ſame of our own Party, accord- 
© ing to the Liberty which Charity permits us to 
© uſe among Brethren, it is thought to be Envy rather 
© than Charity, which provokes us to ſpeak ; and that 


* ye commit the ſame Fault with regard to thoſe 
e the uh meet with ſomething blameable in our Senti ments, 
Eye © when we believe that they ſeek leſs in this to cor- 


rect our Faults, than to give us Pain. This is a 
Reflection which we thought ourſelves obliged 


Chi. © to make upon the Conduct of a Diſpute, 
which ſeems to be at an end, fince Mr. Ar- 
rim naud gives us no reaſon to expect any thing 
deter © farther upon this Subject, and becauſe he has 
ruths, I in reality placed this new Sy/em in ſuch a light, 


© that he ſeems to have done all that was ne- 


nittel 
hew ceſſary for the Explanation and Refutation there- 
.mpts of. Dated at Louvain the 18th of May, 1686. 
5 bu 6. Huygens, Doctor in Divinity. J. L. Hen- 
he i © 114be/, Doctor in Divinity. Martinus de Swaen, 
Ch. Doctor in Divinity. þ de Cuyper, Dean of 
t itn the Metropolitan Church of Maliens, Cenſor of 
e, u Books, &c.”. | | | 
abling Though the Abbe D'Olivet has been ſo ſcan- 
ch the dalized at the Parallel, which Mr. Bayle has drawn 
fe between the Syſtem of Father Mallebranche and 
ble a that of Democritus; he has, however, thought 
„ proper to compare the Pyrrhoniſm of theſe two 
Ch.: Fbhiloſophers with each other: It is known, that 
„C by Priet has maintained, that we cannot be 
1a! /olutely certain, by the Evidence that we have, of 


ive Exiſtence of Bodies; and that it is by Faith alone 
that 
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that, we can be convinced of their Exiſtence. This 
Tenet leads us to the moſt extravagant Pyrrhoxijn, 
and agrees perfectly well with that of Democriny, 
by which he maintains, that we are entirely js. 
norant whether any thing exiſts without us « 
not. But the Abbe D*Olivet *, after having i. 
ven us a Shetch of the Agreement between the m. 
cient and modern Philofopher, informs us, that 
there is nothing bad in the Opinion of Father Mall. 
Branche, becauſe he had a ſure Entrenchment in th 
| I ſhall inſtantly examine the 
Goodneſs of this Entrenchment ; but J ought fif 
to take Notice of an A# of Faith, which the 
hely. Prieft performed Morning and Evening, and 
which the Abbe D*Olzvet has been pleaſed to 
give us as an excellent Antidote againſt whateve 
might be found dangerous in the Syſtem of Fe 
ther Mallebranche f. O my God! I believe that 
there are Bodies, becauſe it bas been demonſlratel 
that thou art no Deceiver, and that thou hiſt zi 
den us Aſſurance that thiu haſt really cremted then 
How is it poſſible the Abbe D'Olivet fhould not 
perceive that this Act of Faith, however fall q 
Fave and Submiſſion it may ſeem to be, contain 
an Abſurdity: For, either we have no Proof by 
Faith of the Exiſtence of Bodies, of the Report 
of our Senſes ought to be believed; Faith cen, 
not be known but by the Exiſtence of the Senſes 


and is founded thereon, how then can we bf 


ſure of the Truth of the Incarnation, if there 
no other Proofs thereof but the Belief of this In. 
carnation? What Reaſon will oblige me to gilt 
Credit thereto, if the Senſes did not aſſure me 
in the moſt. authentick manner that there ar 
Bodies, and conſequently, that the' Son of " 

cou 
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could aſſume one of theſe Bodies? Is it not as 


clear as the Sun at Noon-Day, that we ought to 
be certain of the Exiſtence of Bodies before we 
can believe this Article, becauſe this Faith ab- 
ſolutely ſuppoſes the Exiſtence of Bodies, that is, 
the Exiſtence of the Prophets and the Apoſtles ? 
Are all theſe holy Perſons nothing but mere Fan- 
toms? If I had no Proof by the Evidence of 
their real and corporeal Exiſtence, what would 
become of the Authenticity of the Scripture, of 
Miracles, and of Tradition ? | 
Father Mallebranche thought he could obviate 
theſe formidable Objections, by ſaying : If we bk 
a little nearer into this Affair *, we Hall perceive, 
that though we only ſuppoſe,. that the Appearances of 
Men, of Apoſtles, of the Holy Scriptures, of Miracles, 
Sc. What we have learnt by theſe pretinded 
Appearances, is abſolutely inconte/tible ; ſince as I have 
proved in ſeveral Parts of this Work, nothing but 
Cad could repreſent theſe pretended Appearances to 
the Mind, and God is no Decetiver, for Faith takes 
all this for granted: therefore in the Appearance of 
the Holy Scriptures, and by the Appearances of Mi- 
racles, that God has created the Heavens and the 
Earth, that the Word is made Fleſh, and other 
Profs of the ſame kin uhich ſuppeſe the Exiſtence 
if a created World: then it is certain by Faith, that 
there are Bodies, and by it all theſe Appearances © 
become Realities, Mr. Arnaud has ſo well demon- 
ſtrated the Falſity which predominates, in all this 
Reaſoning, that I cannot forbear inſerting his Re- 
futation in this Place. I know not, ſays he +, 
whether J am deceived, or not, but I believe there 
never was a more vicious Circle of Argumentation 
ban this. For if the Queſtion is to know, after 
Vol. II. L the 


* Recherche de la Verite, &c, Tom, II. p. 199. 
Des vraies et des fauſſes Idees, &c, Chap. XX VIII. p. 333. 
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the Suppoſition of there being n» Bodies, and ther, 
is nothing but God and my own Mind, I am to con- 
tinue in this Suppoſition till I have gained the Faith 
which he ſpeaks of, and not leave it, but for the 
fake of that Faith. I will venture to maintain that 
this is impoſſible, and that the reaſoning of this Au- 
thor does not prove it in any fort ; for while I an- 
rinue in this Suppoſition, I am obliged to believe, that 
there is nothing but God which could repreſent 1 
any Mind, every thing that I have read whether 
goed or bad, in the Books which I muſt have ſup- 
poſed not to have been written. He might therefore a; 
well hade repreſented to my Mind, what I imagined 
1 had read in the Alcoran, as what I believed J 
had read in a Book called the Bible: therefore ac- 
cording to this Hypotheſis, that there is nathing 
but Gad and my Soul, if this Reaſon 1s gud 
with regard to the Bible, that God being no De- 
ceiver, and there being none but himſelf, who 
could repreſent to my Mind what I ſuppoſed l 
had read in the Bible, this ought to paſs with 
me for inconteſtible; I cannot ſee wherefore ili 
will not hold gaod . with reſpect to the Alcoran, 
And thus I am certain I cannot get over this Diff. 
culiy, but by making uſe of the Maxim, that Gul 
is no Decerver, to convince me of the evident Fal 
fity of the Suppoſition of there being no Beings bu 
only God and my Soul; and not to conclude there 
from, that before I had perceived the Abſurdity i 
this Hypotheſis, the Appearances of the Prophets, if 
the Apoſtles, of the Holy Scriptures, and of Mr 
racles were ſufficient to oblige us to believe the Seri 
tures, and by this means to change Appearances ml 
Realities. 

If any one can make it. appear, that there il n 
Contradiction in all this, I will freely own my dir 
pidity; for I am perſuaded there is a manife(t Cu. 
tradiction therein. | | 
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I refer thoſe who want to ſee a more ample 
Refutation of this extraordinary Opinion of Fa- 
ther Mallebranche to the Book of Mr. Arnaud, 
from whence I have extracted this Paſſage. 1 
ſhall, however, add an Objection of this learned 
Man, which in my Opinion is altogether unan- 
ſwerable. *I have thaught I have heard, ſays he, 
Men who have ſpoke to me, a great number of times, 
ſeme of which have ſeemed to have ſaid very good 
things, and others very bad, and might have been 
capable of making me offend God greatly. if I had 
fallnwed the Impreſſuns which their Wards might have 
been capable of making upon me; for there were ſame 
that might have mclined me to believe that there 
was u ſuch Being as God, Therefore I am certain, 
that theſe Mords could not proceed from myſelf, be- 
cauſe they filled me with Horror; they muſt then 
have proceeded from God, who ſpoke to me internally, 
inſtead of the Perſons whom I believed to ſpeak ex- 
ternally, But the Idea which I have of a perfect 
Being, will not permit me to attribute to him a Con- 
du ſo unworthy of his Goodneſs ; therefore I eugbt. 
to look upon it as an impoſſible Suppsſition, that there 
are no Beings but God and my own Mind. 


SECT. XII. The. Concluſion. 


MIGHT have produced many other Things 
from the Work of the Abbe D'Olivet, which 
have ſeemed to me to be falſe, or very uncertain 
but I have ſtopped at thoſe which have appeared 
moſt glaring. 

Some perhaps may be ſurprized that I have 
criticized a Book which appeared twenty Years 
ago, and they may think that I have undertaken 
the Defence of Mr. Bayle ſomewhat too late. I 
L 2 ; anſwer, 


? The ſame, P» 27. 


anſwer, that I was at the Univerſity when the 


Friends who would revenge the Affront * offer- 
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Abbe D'Olivet publiſhed his Work. I had hardly 


finiſhed my Studies when J entered into the Ser- a 
vice; and the Employ of a military Man allows be 
but little time for ſerious Studies; and though it be 
had been otherwiſe, a young Officer is ſeldom * 
prudent enough to make a good uſe thereof. It to 
is fix Years ago ſince I retired into a Solitude, de 
where the Belles Lettres were my only Delight; D 
T had a mind ſeveral times, to have done what ſh 
I actually now do; but other Occupations have tin 
prevented me. I now acquit myſelf of a Duty, Fa 
which I owe to Truth and the Memory of the Pai 
greateſt Man, and the meſt profound Genius in his 
the World. I look upon it as my chiefeſt Ho- 80 

at 


nour to admire the Learning and Probity of Mr, 
Bayle ; 1 have this at leaſt in common with -a 
great Number of famous Men, who doubtleſs 
would have prevented me in anſwering the Abbe 
D*Olivet, if their Occupations and ſome other 
Hindrances, had not diverted their Thoughts, I 
own I have been greatly ſurprized that this Aca- 
demician, who ſeems ſo ſenſible of the ſmalleſt 
touches of Criticiſm, has been ſo-unwary in his 
Conduct towards a Man of ſuch great Merit. 
Could he poſſibly be ignorant that Mr. Bayle had 


ed to his Memory, | 
I 


„Though the perſonal Merit of Mr. Bayle had not requt- 
ed the Abbe D*Olivet to be more careful in the Diſplay of 
his Criticiſms, this Academician might have confidered at leaf 
that it was decent, to have ſpoken of a Man with greater Mo- 
deration, who was allied to the moſt IIluſtrious of his Province, 
Could not he act the Part of a Critick, Without ſay:ng nju- 
rious Things? I ſay nothing of the Birth and Quality of Mr. * B, 
Bayle, ſo well known to all the World. Mr, Bayie belonged to + Se 
two Honſes in the Country of Foiæ, illuſtrious for their Nobility, ſerted . 
The Life of Mr. Baye by Mr, Des Maizeaux, 
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It perhaps will be proper in this Place, to ſay 
2 Word or two, of ſome wretched Authors who 
have been ſo bold as to publiſh defamatory Li- 
bels againſt the Character of Mr. Bayle and his 
Works : But this would in reality be doing them 
too much Honour; their Writings ſhould have 
deſerved as great Attention as thoſe of the Abbe 
LD'Olivet. hat Man of good Senſe will not 
ſhrug up his Shoulders when he reads the imper- 
tinent and ridiculous Libel * of the Enthuſiaſtick 
Father le F/, whom a young Counſellor of the 
Parliament of Paris has ſo well chaſtized for 
his Blunders and Abſurdities, in a ſmall Treatiſe 
in the Bibliotheques Frangoiſes, printed by Sauzet 
at Amflerdam? What Man of Honour will not 
be offended when he reads the impudent Diſ- 
courſe of Father T PN, who ina publick De- 
livery of it has ventured to affirm, that Mr. 
Bayle was not a Man of Probity ? All the World 
may gve the Iye to a Calumny of this kind. 
Only conſult thoſe illuſtrious Perſons who have 
held an intimate Correſpondence with Mr. Bayle, 
many of whom are ſtill living. Aſk all Holland; 
enquire of the Magiftrates, the Officers, the Ci- 
tizens, in ſhort, People of all Conditions who 
were acquainted with this great Man, and you 
will know what Opinion. you ſhould entertain of 
the Accuſation of Father P** ®, 
always be reſpected and eſteemed by People who 
have merit enough to acknowledge his. | 


Par le fougueux f Furieu, Bayle persicut? 
Sera des bons eſprits a jamais reſpectè, 


Et 

* Bayle in Miniature, or the Anatomy of his Works. 

+ See what has been ſaid on this Subject in a Letter in- 
lerted in the Bibliotbegues Francoiſes, printed at Amſterdam by 
Du Sauzet, ; 

Voltaire Epit. fur P Enwie, The following is a Note 
which Mr, YVokaire has added to theſe Lines, Jurien was a 

| Proteſtant 


Mr. Bayle will 
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of the Law, and which it declared valid, as the Will of: 


- 
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Et le nom de Turicu, ſen rival fanatique, 


Neſt aujourd hui connu que par Phorreur publiqu, 


Tho* fiery Zealots perſecuted Bayle, | 
His Worth, with Men of Senſe, will ſtill prevail; 
Mile his Fanatick Rival Turieu 

With Injamy appears to publick View. 


I ſhould make a large Volume in Felt, if! 
ſhould place here all the Encomiums which the 
moſt illuſtrious Writers have beſtowed upon Mr, 
Bayle, as it were ftriving who ſhould praiſe hin 
moſt, I have juſt quoted a Paſſage from one of 
the greateſt Poets of France. I ſhall beg leare 
to ſecond it with another Quotation from one of 


the fineſt Writers of the laſt Age. 
2 


Proteſtant Miniſter, who was equally an Enemy to Mr. Bay! 
and to gocd Senſe, He wrote like a Madman, and made: 
Prophecy; he predicted, that the Kingdom of France ſhoult 
undergo Revolutions which never happened. As for Bayle he 
wae, as every Body knows, one of the greateſt Men France hi 
e The Parliament of Toulouſe has done him a ſingu- 
ar Heneur in making his Will valid, which ſhould hore 
been arnulled as that of a Refugee, according to the Rigour 


Man who had “ inſtructed the World, and done Honour t 
his Country, In reality, ſuch an Honour as this, effeftual 
takes off the Calumnies, which ſome wretched Writers ani 
ignorant Criticks had invented againſt the Memory of thi 
great Man.“ : 

This Reflection does not at all affect the Abbe D'"O%ee; 
a Man greatly to be valued, as I have often ſaid, who ha 
a great Integrity joined to an extenfive Genius, and whole 
Works ought to be the Model of thoſe, who are defirou: 
of Writing with as much Strength, as Exactneſs and E's 
quence, The Abbe D*Oltvet has only erred through” an i. 
conſiderate Zeal, Which nevertheleſs is highly blameads, 
The other Criticks, who have wrote againſt Mr. Bayle, . 
not in the fame Situation; to theſe, this Reflection "mi 
be applied without any Reſtriction, which I have taken fron 
«© Mr, FVoltaire's Note.“ 


 % Aa a 1m A 2a a 
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Qu on admire le grand ſavir, 
Leruditian inſinie, 
Ou Pon ne voit ſens ni genie. 

ne ſaurois le concevotr ; 
Mais je trouve Bayle admirable 
Ou, profond autant qu agreable, 
Me met en etat de choiſir 
L'inſtruction ou le plaiſir. 


A upid Readers heavy orks admire 
* 2 > Dullneſs Gravity, and Pertneſs Fire; 
hor In Bayle's unequalPd Labours I delight, 


IWhere Learning, Senſe and Reaſon 40 unite. 
pere I, as ſuits my Taſte, am ſure to meet 
With 15 7 Iaſtruction, or with pleaſing Wit. 


To this wiſe Deciſion of St. Evremond, I ſtall 
add that of one of the moſt judicious Criticks that 
Europe has produced; I mean Mr. de la Monnoye. 


Tel fut Pulluflre Bayle, honneur des beaux efprits 
Dont Pelegante plume en recherches fertile, 

Tait douter qui des deux Pemporte en ſes Ecrits, 
De Pagreable ou de, Putile, 


Such was illuſtriaus Bay le, whom all admire, 
IVhiſe Labours always charm, and never tire. 
'Tis hard to ſay, with ſo much Art he writes, 
Ilhether the grave or pleaſant maſt delights. 


pre I might join to theſe Encomiums thoſe of ali 
efirou BY the learned in Europe, but it will be ſufficient to 
Ars ſhew how far the Impudence of a Man will carry 


him, who dares refuſe Mr, Bayle the Character 
of a Man of Probity, to N here the Names 
of Perſons with whom he has been intimately ac- 
quainted. Hence you will ſee, if a Man who 
L 4 has 
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has had the Approbation of the Perſons who eſteem. 
ed Mr. Bayle, does not deſerve the Eſteem of the 
whole World, In France *, his Friends were 
the Duke De Noeailles, Mr. De Bonrepaux, the 
Abbe Bignon, Mr. Themaſjin of Mazaugues Coun- 
cellor of the Parliament of Aix, Father Mall: 
branche, the two Fathers Lamy, Mr. and Mad, 
de la Sabliere, the Abbe Nicaiſe, the Abbe du Bis, 
Mr. Rainſſant, and Mr. Oudinet, Keepers of 
the Cabinet of Medals to the King, Mr. Bayl,, 
Phyſician and Profeſſor at Toulaſe, Mr. Peraul, 
Mr. de Longe-Pierre, de la Monneye, &c. In Em- 
land, Doctor Burnet Biſhop of Salisbury, Mei 
ſieurs Cappel, Du Bordieu, Abbadie, La Riviere, 
Le Vaſſir, Pujolas, &c. In Germany, the Count 
de Reckheim, Meſſieurs Leibnitz, Thomaſius, Bud. 
deus, &c. In Italy, Mr. Maghabecchi, Library- 
Keeper to the Great Duke of Tuſcany. In Hi 
land, the Count of Friefland, the Marquis de Bu- 
gi, Mr. Le Leu de Milbem, Mr. Fremont D' Ablan- 
court, Mr. Baſnage de Flotte- Manwille, Meſſieun 
Grevius, Drelincourt, Regis, &c. In Flanders, the 
Counteſs de Tilly, the Baron le Rot, &c. At G' 
neva, Meſſieurs Chouet, Turretin, Leger, Pitt 
&c. 


® See the Life of Mr. Bayle, p. 106. But eſpecially conſult 
the Letters, whereof Mr, Der Maizeaux was the Editor, 
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CONTENTS. 


The Letter a ſtands for the firſt Volume, and & 
for the ſecond. 


A. 
J BSTRACTION, cannot agree to innate 


Ideas, a 114. | 
Accord of the Elements, ſuppoſed by Em- 
pedocles, a 194. | 

Adoration, the Learned require it in ſome Senſe, @ 19. 

20. 

Frmation, whence formed, a 129. 

4gobard wrote againſt Prodigies and Superſtition, a 

conſult 50, a Paſlage of his Book, a 51. 

x Air, looked upon as the Principle of all Things by 
Araximenes and Diogenes Appollimmarius, a 193. and 
with the Fire by Oenopides, and with the Fire 
and Water by Onomacritus, à 196, and more or leſs 
rarified or condenſed by Archelaus the Athenian, 
a 195. 

Al:xander the Epicurean, maintained the Soul of the 
World, a 177. 

Alexandria, they there paid Tribute to Madmen, 
b 80, and comprehended Aſtrologers therein, ib:d. 

Li:1bra, a certain Science, a 4. 28. 

L 5 Am- 
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Ambiguity of Words and Phraſes is a great Fault, 
and to be ſhunned, à 122. how it cauſes uſele(; 
Diſputes, ibid. | | | 

Amenephis, chaſes the Fews from Egypt, on Account 
of the Leproſy, 4 41. + | 


Ammaſis, Ammoſis, or Amos Pharaoh, firſt King ef 


Egypt, reigned from 23 12 to 2337, à 39. 
Ammon, the Oracle thereof commands the chacing 
away of the leprous Fews, a 43. f) 
Ampulla, a Fable owing to Tradition, à 65. 
Hnalhſis, what it is in Logick, @ 143. its Uſe, iti. 
conſiſts more in the Judgment than in -preſcribed 
Rules, @ 144. 
Anaxagoras, looked upon the Principles of all Things 
to be certain Particles all alike, à T95. he is the 
firſt who ſuppoſed an Intelligence concerned in tte 
Formation of the Univerſe, 5 110. 142. 
Araximander, allowed the World to have a Begin- 
ning, @ 168. but excluded all Intelligence with 
regard to its Formation, þ 128, thought the Soul wa 
formed of Earth and Water, 'b-28. 
- ffnaximenes, ſuppoſed the Air to be the Principle d 
all Things, @ 193. that it owed its Origin to 
- itlelf, -b 134. 1 7er 39 v1 1 84 11 * 
Anima et mens, diſtinguiſhed ; how among the Ar- 
cients, & 25. and how among the Moderns, ib, 
Animals, Reaſon and the Knowledge of the Deity, 
are the only Things that diſtinguiſh us from then, 
a 57. cannot live without Blood, 6 28. reduce! 
to the Rank of Machines by the Cartefians, b 3]. 
41. 42. $0. their Soul proves that Matter maj 
acquire the Faculty of Thinking, 5 42. and | 
capable of all the Operations of the Mind d 
Man, b 49. they have not two Soul, 5 56. they 
preſerve there Knowledge when maimed, & 50. 
Antecedents, the two firſt Propoſitions of a Syllogilm 
a 131. there is but one in the Enthymeme, 132. 
Antitteſes, their Abu'e condemned by Perſius, a. 13 
Lppearance of Truth, many Philoſophers -CONTEn 
therewith, @ 3. : 


An 


Te CONTENTS. 


Aqua-Fortis, diſſolves Silver and not Gold, @ 127. 

Ararat, the Height of this Mountain, @ 38. % 

Archelaus, the Athenian, looked upon the Air more 
or leſs rarißed or condenſed, as the Principle of 
all Things, @ 195. "As © 

Argumentation, the Subject of Logick according to 
{ome Philoſophers, @ 125. | 

Aries, the Folly of Aſtrologers concerning this Sign, 
b 83. 

Hifoth, his Philoſophy deſpiſed and by whom, 2 
11. too much cried up by the half Learned, @ 
2. 4. 138. his Logick full of uſeleſs Rules, a 5. 
his Philoſophy only a Heap of Terms, ibid. 11. 
and pure Logick, à 11. his Metaphyſicks con- 
demned by a-Council, 5 195. 196. his Credit re- 
ſtored, 7bid, knew but few Things, a 196. the 
Author's Opinion of him, à 10, and that of Fa- 
ther Mallebranche, à 11. his Eſteem among the 
Peripateticks, @ 80. the firſt who reduced Logick 
into a Body, a. 102. and rendered it obſcure, 76:d. 
attacked by Ga//endas, à 103. his Categories not 
only uſeleſs but hurtful, @ 115. 116. highly eſteem- 
ed in the Schools, @ 116. has a greater Dominion 
over the Schoolmen than Maſes over the Fews, 
ibid. God has not committed the Province to him 
of making Men rational, @ 2. 138. is the beſt 
Defender of the Eternity of the World, à 161. his 
Reaſons, a 162. 163. 164. how far credited, 2 
150. the Probability of his Syſtem, @ 165. its 
Simplicity, @ 165. he is not the firſt Philo opher 
who maintained it, 5 104. what his Syſtem of 
Theology was, 5 143. admits of three Principles 
of Things; Matter, Form, and Privation, @ 203. 
blamed on this Account, id. followed by the 
School men, with as much Submiſſion as is paid 
to Revelation, ib. Montaigne foreſees his Fall, 
4 203. 204. uſes trifling Diſtinctions, @ 232. al- 
ways deciſive, even in what he was ignorant of, 
429. his Entelechias, or Definition of the Soul, 

L 6 | vain 
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vain and uſeleſs, ibid. blamed by Mallebrand, 
ibid. looked upon by Averrots as the ſupreme 
Truth, 6 77. J 

Ariftoxenes, the Idea which he had of the Soul, 

28. 

Arnauld, Anthony, writes againſt Mallebranche, a 79. 
b 208. 210. 213. 214. unjuſtly condemned in 
Sorbonne, a 87. a moderate Controverſial Writer, 
@ 92. accuſed of being the Author of a Libel, 
entitled, The true Protrait of the Prince of Orange, 
a ©3. praiſes and blames Plato, à 159. 

Art, cannot make any Thing out of nothing, @ 131, 

Art of Thinking, or the Logick of Port Royal, a 
good Work, à 105. its Character, ibid. quoted, 
a 102. 103. 105. 108. 111. 115. 116. promiſes 
to teach all that is uſeful in Logick in ten Days 
Time, @ 133. blamed for too much Complaiſance, 
ibid. condemns judicial Aſtrology, & 80. 

Articles of Faith, of the fame Communion ; diff. 
rent on this Side and beyond the Pyrenean Moun, 
tains, @ 88. | 

A, (Rabbi) Compiler of the Talmud, a 66. 

Aſomaton, what this Word ſignifies in Greek, 6 
153. Origen's Explanation of it, ibid. that it 1s 
not to be met with in the ſacred Writings, bid. 

Ms, wild, diſcovered Water to Moſes according to 
Tacitus, a 44. 

Aſjrians, the Antiquity they pretend to, @ 35. 

Ajirology, judicial, an uncertain and deceitful Science, 
a 82. ſtrongly oppoſed, 6 79. 80. entirely over. 
thrown by one fingle Argument, & 85. the Difte- 
rence of Lovers, one of its beſt Supports, 5 87. 

Afrrolegers, ſubject to the Attacks called the Tri. 
bute of Madmen, 6 84. a Paſſage of Tacitus 2. 
gainſt them, 6 81. have a right to lye with Im- 
punity, ibid. Examples of their falſe Predictiors 
b 82. would have their Stars direct and govern 
all, 5 85. their Predictions as falſe as the Oaths 


of Beaux, 6 87. by the Help of Lying, ſometimes 
Aſtranony, 


predict truly, 591. 
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Aſronomy, a certain Science for the moſt part, à 4. 
28. of ſmall Eſteem in the Schools, à 5. | 
4ſyanax, looked upon as the Founder of the Frenc 

Empire, a 67. 

Atheiſm, Men fall into it by attempting to find out 
what is beyond human Knowledge, @ 166. Spi- 
ſa fell into it, in the ſame manner, @ 179. the 
Height of Blindneſs, a 3. the vain Diſputes of 
Divines - and Monks, furmiſh them with Wea- 
pons, 6 2. 4 

Atheiſts, leſs injurious to God than the Pagans, , 
10. they only attack the weak Proofs, 6 4. 

Atoms, their Nature, a 196. eſcape our Senſes,” 4 
126. one of the Principles of the Diſciples of 
Gaſſendus, a 153. being free in the void Space, 

- compoſe Matter, @ 155. their fortuitous Concourſe 
thought to be the Cauſe of the beautiful Order . 
of the Univerſe, @ 161. their violent Motion the 
Cauſe of the Deſtruction of the Univerſe, @ 169. 
looked upon by Mochus, Leucippus, Democritus, E- 
picurus, Lucretius and Gaſſendus, as the firſt For- 
mers of Matter, a 196. extremely ſmall, and yet 
different in their Smallneſs, a 224. of numberleſs 
Shapes, a 225. 226. indiviſible and incorruptible, 
a 227. Objeftions of the Cartefans againſt it, 
ibid. their Motion and Mechaniſm, @ 236. 

Alraction, Philoſophick Principle of Newton, 25r. 
much followed in Halland and England, @ 245. 
Arguments in favour of it by Mauertuis, à 255. 

Attribute, what it is in Logick, a 115. 116. 

Attributes, thoſe of Gad, not to be diltinguithed from 
himſelf, @ 156. 

Avarice, the Cauſe of Monkiſh Superſtitions, 'a 71. 
Averrees, believed the Soul to be material, 6 34. 
looked upon Ariſſotle as the ſupreme Truth, & 77. 

Augrleme, Miracle ſaid to be wrought there, à 49. 

Auguſtine, St. his Maxim about obitinate Sinners, ap- 
plied to conceited Men of Letters, @ 80. his Zeal 
againſt certain Syſtems, à 84. went too far in ſome 
Things which modern Sects make uſe of in their 

OW§n 
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on Favour, @ 85. owns his Ignorance of many 
Things, 4à 98. confutes the Soul of the World, 
a 187. reduces the fix Days of the Creation 9 
one Inſtant, à 190. excuſes Tertullian's Opinion 
of the Materiality of the Soul, 5 24. praiſes En. 
curus, B. 71. no Syſtem of Pagan Theology but 
what he relates and refutes, 6 98. a Paſſage of 
this Father concerning the Grecian Sects, b 112, 
another Paſſage upon the Syſtem of Anaximene,, 
6 136. the Motive of his delaying his Converfian, 
by 173. his Opinion of the Nature of Angels, De. 
mons, and the Human Soul, 5 174. 
Aulus Gellius, a Paſſage from him concerning Orators, 


4 74. | | 
 Auſonius, a Paſſage from him againſt the Infidelity 
of Poets, à 73. 4 | 
Authority, to be diſtruſted before it is received, 3 
120. | 
Authorities, not to be admitted, but Reaſon only, 2 
29. of no Value againſt Evidence, @ 85. how far 
to be diſtruſted, @ 120. 
Axioms, ſelf-evident Propoſitions, @ 130. Examples, 
ibid. 


B. - 


TD Artholomeny, St. the Horror and Barbarity of that 
Day, weakened by Popiſh Writers, @ 52. 

Bartas, (Few) quoted againſt a Vacuum, @ 212. 
Bayle, refutes the Hiſtory of Catvini/m by Main- 
'- bourg, 50. a curious Paſſage from him again 
Tradition, à 76. his Character. 2 78. Jurieus 
and Je Clerc's falſe Judgment about him, 79. the 
Poſitiveneſs of tome Divines, led him to oppoſe 
many Things, produced by them as certain and 
evident, a 81. a Paſſage of Beauval on this Sub- 
ject, ibid. complains of the Furiouſneſs of F aries, 
294. maintains openly Pyrrboniſin, a 95. what 
- he ſays of inſinit: Nature, a 160, refutes Hud“ 
| SITES Opinion 
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Opinion of the Soul of the World, à 188. am 

. Plats's on the three Principles, à 202. the moſt 

| ilaſtrious Writer among the Moderns, ibid. thought 
Superſtition more injurious to God than Atheiſm; 
þ 10. Cenſures the Chance of the Epicureans, 5 17. 
his Thoughts and Comments praiſed, and their 
Uſefulneſs . againſt the Abſurdities of Aſtrology, 
388. his Teſtimony in Point of : Philoſophy of 
more Worth than twenty Hiſtorians, 6 89. a Paſ- 
{ge of this Critick, juſtifed againſt the Abbe 
D'Oliver, b 107. another Paſſage juſtified, 5 11 
his Criticiſm on the; Opinion be Mallbranchs 
about Democritus attacked and defended; 6 20 
' Juſtice rendered him by the Author of this Work, 
b 220. his Extraction, id. his Elogium; 5 221. 
222, 223. how much reſpected when alive, 5 224. 
how much reſpected ſince his Death, b 221. the Im- 
pudence of ſome Writers who have attacked his 
Perſon and his Works, 6 221. 

B:a//s, reduced to Machines by the Cartefrans, 5 
37. 41. their Souls proved Matter, may acquire 
thinking, 542. Fo. they are cavable of all the 
Operations of human Minds, 3 49. theyhave not 
two Souls, + 56. preſerve their er though 
maimed, b 

Deatrix, a debauched Nun, boch Place was ſaid to 
be ſupplied hy the Virgin Mary, à 57. A 

Peauval, his Reaſon why Bayle oppoſed the Divines, 
a 81. 

Becheran, (Abbe) a comick Convullionary, 4 59. 
turned into Ridicule, @ 121. 

Being eternal and ſpiritual, the Difficulty of conceiving 
it, a 166. 

Beings, are divided into thinking and not Eg, 
6 19. their Definition, . 

Belcarius accuſes the Chancellor de PHE pita, of Ir- 
religion and. Atheiſm, 6 711 | 

Bel ef, few act in Conſequence of their own, 3 72. 

Berigard, thought the Soul was material, 5 34. 


Bernier 
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Bernier, his Abridgment of Gafſendus's Philoſophy 
quoted in various Places. After forty Years Study 
begins to doubt of his Knowledge, and deſpair 
of clearing up his Doubts, @ 148. juſtifies Gaſſr. 
dur, a 189. finds Fault with Lucretizs, about the 
Infinity of the Figures of Atoms, à 226. write 
ſtrongly againſt judicial Aſtrology, 5 85. 

Beſſarion, (Cardinal) the new Saints made him doubt 
of the old ones, @ 58. | 

Bird, which is the moſt ancient, the Bird or the Egg, 
4 165. 

* Hanny neceſſary to the Liſe of an Animal, 

28. 53. | | 

Bochoris, Nin g of Egypt, drives away the leprons 
Fews, a 43. | 

Body, we have but very imperfe& Ideas thereof, « 
153. Reflections of Beauſobre thereupon, & 169, 
Ae. - 

Bona venture, (Father) an ignorant Monk, who thought 
he knew all Things, à 28. very fond of Ariftoth 
a 116. 

Bonnivet, his Debauch, the Cauſe of Francis I. Expe- 
pedition in the Milaneſe, a 60. 61. 

Books, how they ought to be read, @ 77. good or 
bad according to the Eiteem or the Hatred of the 
Learned, a 86. 

Beſſuet, a famous but envious Writer, jealous and full 
of Hatred, @ 86. his unjuſt Criticiſm of Works, 
whoſe Goodneſs he was ignorant of, ibid. ſuch 
as Telemachus and Du Pin's Bibliotbegue, ibid 
his Commentary on the P/alms,' not ſo well re. 
ceived as Du Pin's, ibid. treated as a Father of 

the Church, 26:4. * 
oubier, (Prefident) reſpected by the Abbe D' Olivei, 
and for what Reaſon, 5 141. his Elogium, & 140. 

Bourdalone, decried by the Fanjeni/ks, a 79. 

| Brain, the Seat of the Soul, according to ſome, 


b 53. 
Breaf!, the Seat of the Soul according to ſome, b 53. 


. Brantomt, 
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Brantome, his curious Paſſage on the Cauſe of the 
War in the Milaneſe, under Francis I. à 60. 61. 
a ſingular Paſlage of this Author, concerning Lewis 
XI. when he aſked Pardon of the Virgin Mary, 
for the Aſſaſſination of his Brother, 3 73. 

Bruyere, ( La ) quoted about the Partiality of Wri- 
ters, a 51, defends Montaigne againſt Port- Royal, 
and reitores his Reputation, @ 78. quoted on this 
Subject, à 78. treats Boſſuet as a Father of the 
Church, a 86. 


C. 


Mal, thoſe who engage in it, are forever de- 
prived of Truth, a 73. 
Cæſar, aſſaſſinated, notwithſtanding the Prediction of 
his dying peaceably, 6 82. . 
Cz/arius, a German Monk, the ſcandalous Part which 
he made the Virgin Mary act, 'a 57. | 

Caigues, have no Idea of the Deity, @ 114. 

Calderin, believed the Soul to be material, 6 34- 

Caliduminnatum, what the Philoſophers and Phyſi- 
_=_ underſtand by it, @ 189. it is the vital Spirits, 

52. 

Caligula, a Monſter of Cruelty, a 181. 

Cano, ( Melchior ) his Judgment on the Lives of tha 
Saints, @ 55. 

Cardan, fond of Aſtrology, 5 go. ſtarves himſelf to 
verify his own Prediction, 76:d. 

Caribbees, maim, fatten and eat their Children, 6 6. 

Carte/ians, too mnch prejudiced and opinionative, 
4 11. 80. 150. ſome of them more modeſt, 761. 
a ſincere Acknowledgment of one of them, ibid. 
their Reaſons for innate Ideas, à 111. and what 
may be objected thereto, @ 113. explain Experi- 
ments differently from the Ga//endifts, @ 153. their 
Reaſons for Extenſion and againit a Vacuum, @ 
209. c. and for the Diviſibility of Matter, a 
231. blamed about the Nature of the Soul, 6 32. 
how they eſtabliſh the Spirituality of the Soul, 
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5 38. make Animals meer Machines, and refuted, 
6 50. their Objection, 5 50. 51. refuted, þ , 
51. another Objection and Refutation, 6 55, 9 
refuted, 5 66. &c, 
Categories of Ariflotle, not only uſeleſs but hurtfy 
2 115, 116. how far reſpected in the Schools, 4 
117. 
Cateline, ſacrificed an Eagle when he intended 9 
commit a great Crime, 6 72. 
Ceſalpin, thought the Soul material, 3 34. 
Chamber, if the Air was drawn cut of it, its Wall 
would touch and break, according to the Cart. 
ſians, a 206. 
- Chance, thought to be the Author of the beautil 
Order of the Univerſe, a 161, 165 168. 


Charles V. the Impertinencies of his Hiſtorians, q 


45. an Example taken from Sandoval, ibid. 

- Chebres, Pharaoh, ſecond King of Egypt, reigns fron 
2337 to 2360, @ 40. 

Cheremon, (peaks of the Fews as leprous Perſons di. 
ven from Egypr, @ 41. 


Children, why flow in making RefleQions, @ 110, 


* 


\. 


haue no certain Ideas, which may be called in 
nate, & 4. and that they ſhould diſcor er them ſooner 
than the reſt, zd. the Carribees and Peruvian 
feed upon theirs, 5 6. 5 


Cbineſe, boaſt of their Antiquity, a 34. Caution 9 


Pere Duhald on this Occaſion, and why, ibid. nd 
mentioned by Moſes, a 35. very numerous foot 
after the Deluge, @ 30. whether they preſerve tit 
Knowledge of © the true God, à 87. their manner 
of reaſoning with the Miſſionaries, a 157. the Res 
ſoning of ſuch who deny the Exiſtence of a God, 
a 182. 183, 


. Chrifippus, his vain Subtlety concerning the Divil: 


bility of Matter, expoſed him to Variety of Cri 
ticks, a 2 32. yet followed by Deſcartes, ibid. 
: Chri/lianity, its Beginning, b 1 92. 


Church ¶ Ramiſb) its Abuſe of Tradition and Preſcrip 


tion, with relation to the Proteſtants, @ 76. 
Crcers, 


1 
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refuted Cicero, quoted, paſſim. owns he knew but few Things, 
a 98. and his Ignorance of the Eſſence of the 


5. 56, Soul, a 149, could not conceive God to be incor- 
£9 poreal, a'159, 216. 6 25. his Caution, bid, wiſh- 
urtfy], ed the Immortality of the Soul, 5 72. Proof al- 


only, ledged by him in - Conſequence thereof, 5 76. a 
Jed Demonitration that a Paſlage in his Book of the 
© Nature of the Gods, has been altered and cor- 
rupted, 5 124, &c. contradicts himſelf with regard 

to Anaximenes, b 132. corrected by the Preſident 


NUR bier, 4/140. his ſaying about the Aftrologers, 
Cart. 3 82. 


Circumc iſion, in ule among” the Egyptians, 4 41. 2 
Paſſage of Feremiab, à 42. | 
Clarice (Signora) a Milaneſe Courtezan, the Cauſe of 
the War at that Place, in the Reign of Francis I. 
a 61. | 
Claude, a moderate Controverſian Writer, 2 92. 
Clelia, a Romance, wherein Meſſieurs of Port Royal, 
are extravagantly praiſed, a 177. * * 
Clere ( Le) his falſe Cenſure of Bayle, a 79. 
Clergy formerly very ignorant, 4 6. 8 
Chck-maker, knows why a Watch goes or ſtands, à 126. 
Comets, have no more Influence than the Planets, 
. 88. a good Book of Bayle upon this Subject, 
ibid. . | 
Comte (Father Le) condemned by the Sorbonne, a 87. 
Conceitedneſs, a Fault particular and proper to Theo- 
logers, a 11. 1 N 
Conception, what it is in Logick, @ 106. 
Concluſion, the third and laſt Part of a Syllogiſm, 
a 133. 
C meubinesy thoſe of the Peruvians eaten by them, 
6. 4 IG. ; 2 5 
Conde, (Prince of) croſſed by Louvoic, a 62. | 
Conformity of St. Francis with Feſus Chrift, a Book 
fo called, the Puerilities of this Work, @ 56. ap- 
proved by Gade; the Jeſuit, ibid. compiled With 
the Life of Mary Alocogue, ſurpaſſes the Talmud in 
Abſurdity, à 66. | 


Conjecturera, 


2 mn * 
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Conjetures, Deciſions of the Half-Learned, a 4. 
Conſent, unanimous, ſeldom found among H iſtoriam, 


a 54. 


Conſent, univerſal, not only a weak Proof, but lead. 
ing to the Admiſſion of a thouſand Ablurditiey 
b 14. Epicurus allows it for Fear, and by Fineſſe, 


b. 16. oppoſed by Parker, 6 17. 
Conſeguent, the Concluſion of an 


Enthymeme, a 1 32, 


Con/tellations, their Names, the Effect of Caprice and 


Fancy, 6 80. 


Controverfian Writers, generally Cavillers, and Triflen, 
a go. Examples of ſome, @ 92. never write like 
Gentlemen, ibid. not even thoſe among the Fx. 
thers, ibid. troubled with the Spirit of Giddine{s 


a J4. 


Convulſonaries, their Enthuſiaſm, 4 121. See Fax: 


Jeng 
Cordeliers, great Scotiſts and Sophiſts, @ 136. 


Corn, we know not how it grows, 


b 48. 


Corpuſeules, very fine, are the Principles of Thing 
according to Gaſſendus and Deſcartes, a 204. 
Corruption, that of the Parts of Matter* is rather 


Re-generation, a 174- 


Counſellors, uſe no Syllogiſms, a 1 36. 
Craſſus, aſſaſſinated, notwithſtanding they predicted he 
ſhould die peaceable. & 82. | 
Cremonin, thought the Soul was material, þ 34. 
Cro/es, the Learned are very ſubject thereto, 4 82. 
Crowned Heads, the Difference of Religion, does not 
authorize us to fail in our Reſpect to them, à 93. 
Cruſadoe, Hiſtories thereof, full of ridiculous Fables, 
a 49. their Deſign good in itſelf, but put in Exe. 
cution with the greateſt Crimes, ibid. 
Curioſity, the S urce of Judicial Aſtrology, 5 81. 


D. 


Aniel, (Father) obliged to relate Falſities in many 
Parts of his Hiſtory, a 55. otherwiſe an in. 


genious Man, ibid. 


Dark 
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Darkneſs, looked upon by Zareta and Flud, as one of 
the Principles of Things, @ 188. 195. 
Daughters, married to their own Fathers by the Dru- 
ans, b 7. 
5th of Men, Difficulties about them, à 36. 
Death, a natural Death leads to Paradice, a violent to 


ineſſ, Hell, accord ing to the Marianites, 6 8. 
| P:fnition, greatly confined in certain Subjects, @ 219. 
an 220. its Jultneſs depends on the Juſtice of our 


Ideas, @ 124. 125. . 
Deitier, their falſe and ridiculous Ideas which ſome 
— Nations have had of them, @ 114. 6 8. 10. others 
© like have had no Idea of them, @114. 68. 11. no- 
thing elſe but the Soul of the World, according 
to certain Philoſophers, à 176. Refutation of this 
Syſtem, @ 167. 

Deities of the Pagans, how far to be contemned, 

a 114. 

Delta, - Part of Egypt, formed by the Sands of 
the Nile, @ 175- | | 

D:luze, all that preceded it was known to none 
but to Moſes, à 35. the Uncertainty of the Em- 

pires which followed immediately after it, a 36. 

Difficulties about its Univerſality, @ 38. 

Democritus, the Genius of that Phileſopher, à 22. 
thought the World had a Beginning, @ 168. what 
he underſtood by the Soul, a 189. admitted Atoms, 
4 196. his Doctrine explained by Cicero, b 204. 


6} Demonſtration, belongs to Logick according to the 
Greeks, a 125. 

_ Deſcartes, deſpiſed by Pedants, à 6. a great Philo- 

Bae ſopher, a 10. greatly elteemed by the Author, 


ibid. Mallebranche's Opinion of him, @ 11. owed 

his Proficiency to himſelf, à 12. deſpiſed the an- 

cient Philoſophy, ibid. deſtroyed the Chimeras of 

Schools, ibid. demonltrates the Abuſe of Logick, 

ibid, his Method, à 144. invents a ſubtile Matter, 

a 208. his Reaſons for a P/enum, and againſt a 

Vacnum, 211. oppoſed by great Mathematicians, 
4 223. was one of the greateſt Men in Europe, 

4 
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'@ 233. his vain Subtlety concerning the Divi. 
bility of Matter, 76:4. and the Bounds of the 
Univerie, ibid. believed Matter to be infinite by 
diſguiſed his Opinion, 234. his Syſtem has maiy 
Faults, and leads to Spingſiſm. ibid. cenlured by 
Mallebranche, ibid. furniſhed Spine/a with his prin, 
Cipal Proofs, ibid. always believed the Spirituality 
of God, à 236. explains all Things by a ſubtil 
Matter, quoted paſim. his Hypotheſis, a 246. falk 
for the moſt Part, 4 248. 

Deſlandes, condemns the Syſtem of | Mallebranhy, 
+ - (- A GREET | | 

Diamond, the Particles of its Duſt, though ſoft in Ap. 
pearance, are very hard, a 214. 

Dido, her Love for /Eneas, feigned by Virgil, deny. 
ed by Auſonius, and maintained by certain Modern, 
—_— v1 

Diodorus Siculus, his Chronology of the Eg yptian, 
a 35. a Paſſage from him concerning their Gods, 
a 167. | 
De allowed the World to have a Beginning, 

2168. the Syſtem which he attributes to Anaxi 


amo 
Dream 


rujta! 
their 
good 


Oo 


Earth, 


menes, b 131. contradicts himſelf in this reſpec, 9 

I all T 
Diogenes of Babylon, pretends to explain philoſophi- La wi 

cally the Production ef Jupiter and Minerva, EE 
2 194. 285 

Diogenes Apollinarius, looked upon the Air as the Ig 
Principle of all Things, @ 193. _— 

Diſord of the Elements, invented by Empedecles, « yy 
thi. - 

Dijputes, the Delight of the Half. Learned, and d _ 
the Schoolmen, à 5. the U ſeleſſneſs of ſome, « 8e: 
161. 152. 153 * 

eme 


. Diſputes about Words, their principal Source, @ 12; er 
a remarkable one, @ 124. ry 
Diſputing, the Art of, has corrupted Languages, @ 12h Trat 


125. 


; — , were 
Diſtance, that of the Stars from u', prodigious, * Wen 
1 Fe Nen. 
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Pivifibility of Matter, examined, à 230. Subtlety | 
of Chriſippus and Deſcartes thereupon, expoſed and 


1 by refuted, 4 232. 

2 De, his Actions prove that he thinks, & go. ſen- 

- üble of Friendſhip, of Compaſſion, of extreme 

1550 Sadneſs, ibid. when maimed does not looſe his 
ö Knowledge, 6 5 5. 56. does not perceive at fir 


that he 1: maimed, 6 59. | | 
N:ubt, we ought never to ſpeak but doubtfully of 
doubtful Things, a $1, every where to be met with 
among the Schoolmen, 6 2. 3. 
Dreams, Reflections on their Effects, & 66. 67. 


* rufians, marry their own Daughters, 6 6. and have 
FR their Wives in common, ibid. and think they do 
1 good and pious Actions, 76.4. 
Man, E. 

_ ARS of Corn, ripe and bowing down their Heads] 
* E an Emblem of the truly Learned, à 149. 

* Earth, gains on one Side what it looſes on another, 
pea, WM f. may become a Sea, @ 175. the Principle of 


all Things according to Ha, a 193. 

F4ucation, is of more Force than Religion, among al- 
molt all Mankind, 6 73. | 

Leg, which is moſt ancient, the Egg or the Bird, 
a 165. | 

Ez ypt, Cath a Morals, @ 175. 

F:;ptians, ſuppoſed to have believed that there was 
only one God, @ 10. they praiſed Circumciſion 
before the Fews, à 41. the Antiquity they pre- 
tend to, 35. were acquainted with Arts and 
Sciences, ibid. Moſes reſerved many of their Ce- 
remonies, @ 41. their Dynaſties fabulous, à 64. 
believed the Eternity of the World, @ 167. the 
firſt Philoſophers, 7b:id. the firſt who believed the 
Tranſmigration of Souls, 5 179. their firſt Deities 
were the Sun and Moen, a 167. 

Eliments, their Agreement and Diſagreement, looked 

upon as the Principles of all Things by Eunpedo- 


cles, a 194, 
E mbrie, 


We CONTENTS. 


I Euabrio, whether it be animated before forty Day; tho! 
_ or not, 5 31. a © 
in | Empedocles, aſſerted the World had a Beginning, Fr; 
1 168. firſt diſtinguiſhed the four Elements, and ad. Ce. 
4 ded their Concord and Diſcord, a 194. made the Ev, 
1 Soul conſiſt in the Blood, 3 28. Eupbr. 
me! Empires, the Uneertainty and Difficulties relating tg he | 
uy. the firſt, a 36. 40. 4 Exam 
1 Entelechios, Cenſure of this Word of Ariſſotle, b 29, pert 
| | ! Enthemenme, a Syllogiſm compoſed of an Antecedent Exper. 
nl and Conſequent, @ 132. | exp! 
IN | Ens rationis, invented by Thomas Aquinas, a 103. Uſe. WR Ext:»/ 
UT leſſneſs of Logic, a 105. ſtrongly cenſured, 4 but 
1 125. | exif 
wal Epicurus, calls Matter free Atoms, @ 196. ſuppoſed acc 
ll. | the World had a Beginning, @ 168. and looked ſons 
v1 upon it as the Effect of Chance, @ 155. his Rex 
191 ſons, 170. his Philoſophy refined by Gaſſendus, 4 
08 | 226. did not believe the Exiſtence of the Gods, 
"i 5 26. gave him a human Figure, 6 16. admits A 
1 nevertheleſs univerſal Conſent, as a very bad Proof, | 
1 ibid. his Syſtem ſatirized, b 21. believed the Soul very 
15 1 Immortal, 6 62. an Encomium on his Life, 6 eſtal 
1445 70. 71. kno! 
14 Equivecal melaning of Wards and Names, how far to Tra. 
1 be rejected, a 123 0 acilit) 
1 | Eraſmus, oppoſes Scaliger, a 79. had both Reaſon . ranc 
1 on their ſide, 1574. ; aculty 
41/4 Error, its Source, a 3. how it multiplies and encreaſes, NV, 
14 4 48. maintained by the Avarice of the Monks, Trac 
1 4 70. ſuppoſed and propagated by Tradition and i bie 
Preſcription, 4 97. N ame, 
Ei, or is, (the Verb) with or without a negative tro 
Particle, forms an Affirmation or a Negation, « Fanatic 
129. | | Picat 
Etbiopians, Moſes ſays nothing of them, a 35. ver al. 
numerous a little after the Deluge, à 39. Plan 
Events, the Cauſes of them, often unknown to Hil-W the 
torians, a 62. theſe Cauſes are frivolous, a 60 in ti 
thoſe tlic 
mak 


* 


4 -- 
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Jays tho chat we have from Tradition, almoſt all falſe, 
a 04 01 . 
Eviic1ce, Authority cannot withſtand it, '@ 85, the 
Certainty of our Judgments depend thereon, 4 130. 
Fol, Difficulues about its Origin, a'157. 181, 


Euphrobus, a Name under which Pyiba ora: affirmed 
he had aſſiſted at the Siege of Troy, a 83. 


10 | 
Examination, ought to be either equally forbid, or 
29. permitted to all Religions, @ 75. 
dent Experiments, ( Phy/ical their uſe, a 152. differently 


explained by different Sets, à 153. 216. 


Uſe. Extenſion, cannot proceed from a Subject not extended, 
d, a but by the way of Creation, à 185. wherever it 


exiſts there is Matter, @ 192. the Eſſence of Matter 
according to the Carteſiant, a 209. 213. the Rea- 
ſons for it, à 231. | 


F, 
F“ TS, differently reported by Authors of equa! 


Credit, @ 43. univerſal Conſent relating thereto 
very hard to be found, a 54. how difficult it is to 
eſtabliſh the Truth of them, à 60. their Cauſes un- 
known to Hiſtorians, bd. thole handed down by 
Tradition almoſt all falſe, à 64. 
acility of Believing, the Source of Error and Igno- 

rance, à 3. 

aculty of Theology, at Paris. See Sorbonne. 

«l/ity, promoted by the Means of Preſcription and 
Tradition, a 76. See Error. 

ai/itics, Hiſtorians related many, à 32. 

ame, the Love of it avails more than Religion almoſt 

throughout the World, 6 72. 

Fanatick, leſs troubleſome than a Devotee, @ 121. 
pleaſantly painted, à 122. 

Failcrs of the Church, a Pleaſantry concerning the Ex- 

Planation which they. make of the Difliculties of 

the ſacred Hiſtory, @ 38. injurious and deceitful 

in their Controverſies, a 92. do not agree about 

the Creation of the World, a 190. many of them 

make the Soul corporeal, 6 33. praiſe Eęicurus, b 71. 

Vot. 1H, * Fathers, 
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Fathers, marry their own Daughters among the Dy. 
ans, & 6. 
gan. it belongs to Men to commit them, andt 
Philoſophers to acknowledge them, à 80. 
Fire, aſſerted to be the Principle of all Things by 4 
Heraclitus and Hippias, a 62. together with the 
Air by Ocnopides, and with the Water by H 
pias, allo with the Air and Water by Onomacni- irt 
tus, a 196. Epic, 
Fires ( ſubterranean) their wonderful Effects, a 174 gives 
Flud, ( Robert ) maintained the Syſtem of the Soul of A= 
the Woild, à 189, Paſſage of Payle relating there. Wage 
to, ibid. refuted by Gafſendus, ibid. this Notion Widen: 
was borrowed from Zareta, a 196. ing 1 
Fobi, firſt King of China, the Age wherein he lived WNotic 
according to the Chineſe, a. 34. ner, 
Filly, the moſt ſubtle ariſes from the moſt ſubtle Wif. Woſcpt 
com, à 84. | ard: 
Fontenclle, (Mr. De) his Error relating to Mall. Neppoſe 
branche, a 20. his Dialogues concerning the Plural.ty Neuum, 
of Worlds praiſed, a 248. 6 88. his 'Thoughis latte 
concerning the Word Attraction, @ 244. accord- 225 
ing to him the Moon is the moſt irregular of the His Te 
Planets, a 254. vorth 
Fools, paid @ Tribute at Alexandria, b 80. and Alto. icts tl 
logers were ſubject thereto, 767d. dpiritu 
For ms, Syllagiſtich, uleleſs and litile known, @ 137. 74. 
Fortune-telhrs, in ſpeaking many Things at randum, 90. 
ſometimes hit the Truth, 6 91. 0 Mal 
Francis (t.) his Convermites avec Feſus Chriſt, a ſil NV 
Book, @ 56. Examples thereof, 76:4. ,arteſ, 


Francis I. the mportance of his Expedition in the 213. 
Milaneſe, and the trifling Motive which put hin , 4 
upon it, @ 60. 61. Intention of his going thither f Mat 
was to ſee a Courteſan, 76:4. I, th 

Frce-Will, whether God, foreſeeing that Man would e Fru 
make a bad uſe of it, caght not to have prey-ated E's: (F 
him, @ 181. 182. a Hi, 

Frejus, the Sea retires from it, @ 174. a Wh 

1 
ung th 


id to G. 

| by Animede, a Favourite or Minion of Jupiter, 5 
the 10. 15. i 

Ha- ue, his great Sincerity praiſed, @ 12. gives the 
ac. irt Blow to Ariftotle, ibid. reſtores the Syltem of 


Epicurus, ibid. a Favourer of Pyrrhoniſm, a 95. 
174. We've: the firſt Blow to Error, and writes: againſt 
ul of W.4ri//orle, 2 103. abſslutely deſpiſes Logic, a Paſ- 
here. Wifage from him on that Subject, 2 104. his pru- 
otic ent Circumſpection, @ 150. refutes Flud concern- 
ing the Soul of the World, @ 188. his particular 
Notion on this Subject, 2 189. juſtified by Ber- 
nier, ibid. admits Atoms, @ 196. reſtores the Phi- 
bſophy of Epicuras, à 204. thinks Solidity and 
ardneſs to be the Eſſence of Matter, a 208. 213. 


lived 
» Wil 


Mall- Noppoſed, a 209. his Reaſons in favour of a Ve- 
ural ty aum, 4 213. calls Atoms the firſt Principles of 
oughis latter, a 224. purifies the Philoſophy of Epicurus, 


2 225. explains all by Atoms and a Vacuum, à 263. 
his Teſtimony in Matters of Philoſophy, of more 
vorth than that of twenty Hiſtorians, 5 89. contra- 
iets the Opinion which allows the Soul to be purely 
Spiritual, 6 43. a fine Reflection of this Philoſopher, 
74. a falſe Prediction of Morinus about his Death, 
go. this Philoſopher was in every Reſpe& ſuperior 
o Mallebranc he, b 213. | 
/endifts, explain Experiments differently from the 
.arte/ians, @ 153. their Reaſons for a Vacuum, 


.CCord- 


of the 
| Aﬀtro- 


137. 
andum, 


a ſilh 


in the 213. more probable than thoſe of the Carte 
zu; him *, 4 224. calls Atoms the principal Operators 
thither f \latter, 76:9. . 

| U, their Kingdom ſounded by the Son of Hecte- 
n would F< Fruit of Tradition, @ 65. 

ey:ad E's: (Father) his pious and abſurd Tales of his 


ia Hilaria, à 56. bis ridiculous Sally againſt the 
Iugonots, ibid. 
„hat the Climate in general contributes no- 
ung thereto, a 22. 

M 3 Geometry, 


GW 
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Geometry, a certain Science, a 4. 28. of ſmall Eſter 


in the chools, a 5. af; 
Giants, difficulty relating to the Hiſtory of thoſe i Ant 
the Bible, a 36. the Notion that the ancient Fatben . C4 
had of them, à 37. | oft. 
Gland Pineal, the Seat of the Soul according to ſome, Geld, 
a 53. a 17 
C (terreflial ) its Capacity enlarged in Propoma 6 + 
do its Height, @ 38. ed, 
Gob en, (Father) a Faſſage from his Hiſtory of Hd 
Marian lſlands, a 114. others, b 8. Gra/«/ 
Cd, whether the Egyptians acknowledged but oi 0''*ts 
a 10. cannot deceive us, but would deceive u the 
if our Reaſon deceived us, à 30. laughs. at d anci 
Prejects of Mankind, a 62, if his Idea is inn God 
a 113. 6 7. falſe and ridiculous Notions, that ma 16 
People have of him, a 114. 6 8, does nothing i ibid. 
vain, a 114. does all Things for the beſt, 164. e Y © 
are People who have no Idea of him, @ 114. hic 
has beſtowed Reaſen on Men for their uſe, @ 2. 14; Gregor) 
on a 


138 his Attributes are not diſtinct from himſelf, « 
156. thought to be material by the ancient Philo{ 
phers, @ 159. his Power, Cc. incomprehenſible, 
160. there is no Time with regard to him, à 111 
cannot change the Eſſence of Things, a 172. wht 
ther foreſeeing the Fall of Man, he ought to han 
prevented it or not, @ 181. it is better to believe l 
Operations, than endeavour to comprehend them, 
184. the Abſurdity of attributing Extenſion to hiy 
a 185. and that Men are Modifications of him, 18} 
Things which are impoſſible for him to do, a 20 
he can annihilate Beings, @ 221. his Exiſtend 


fooliſhly put in Doubt in the Schools, 6 3. | 


He 


racie 
a 3. 
Diſpi 
Cree! 
amma 
Harang 
Har dg 


ought not to be proved but by ſolid Argumert 105. 
ibid. we have no innate Idea of him, 67.1 ledge, 
univerſal Conſent no Proof of it, & 14. his E ©&/--* 

| ſence provad, 6 19. ſuppoſed corporeal by t the b 
ancient Fathers, 6 151, 152. how long that Op Fraq, 
nion prevailed, 5 144. cero, 
Gods, how they were produced according to the Hats, ( 
vere 


cureani, b 121. 122. and according to the Opin 


| 


— 
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Eſteen | 
of ſeveral other Sets, 1514. according to that of 
hoſe in Anaximander, b 127. 128. | 
Fache G:4de/e5, of the — not more chaſte than thoſe 
| of the Opera-Houſe at Paris, b 15. 
ſome, Cald, diſſolves in Aqua-Regia and not in Aqua-Fortis, 
S147. - - 
mn %% Senſe, deſpiſed by Pedants and the Half. Learn - 
ed, a 1. 5. See Reaſon. 
of Cordian. See Ararat. 
Craſehopper, a Story about that of St. Francis, a 56. 
t con %, their Gods and Demi-Gods, à 64. believed 
ve wy the Eternity of the World, à 167. Belief of the 
at f ancient Greet Fathers, concerning the Nature of 
innat, God and Angels, 6155. that of the modern Greets, 
t may YU 168. a Paſſage from Beauſobre relating thereto, 
hiogi ibid. reproved for their Explanation of the Mylte- 
„ the 77 of che Incarnation, 6 169. Detail of a Conteſt, 
4. ich aroſe in the XIV. Century, 1644. 
2. 1 the Great (St) condemns Livy to the Flames, 
nell, on account of his Prodigies, a 47. 
hilok 


ſible, H. 


a 111 


2, wht 3 their Pride and Pedantry, the Oc- 
o hav caſion of the Preſent Work, 2 1. their Cha- 
ieve li racer, ibid. they look upon other Men as Brutes, 
them, a 3. triumph in the conjectural Sciences, @ 4. great 
to hi Diſputes, but not formidable, though armed with 


(Greet and Latin, a 7. 


anmai (Rabbi) the Compiler of the Talmud, à 66. 


a 200 

xiſten i Harangues. See Panegyri cls. 

b 3 We #4in, (Father) the Abſurdities of this Jeſuit, 6 
amet 105. what Works among the Latins he acknow- 
37. !-*g<d to be genuine, 6 187. 188. and among the 
is E Greeks, ibid. attacks the Anueis of Virgil, ibid. 
by ii tbe bad Office he did to the Abbes D'Olivet and 
at Op Fraquer, b 1 51. his Criticiſm on a Paſſage of Ci- 

cero, b 211, | 

the , (arge) thoſe of the Melini ridiculed, which 
Opin vere afterwards adopted by the Fan/enijts, a 121. 


M 3 Heart, 
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Heart, the Seat of the Soul according to ſome, þ 5; 

Henry III. of France, inſolently treated by the Jo, 
bonne, a 87. vilited by the Libels of the Leagy, 
4 93. 

Henry IV. his Character vilified by the Libels oft 
League, @ 92. did not know what a Syllogily 
meant, @ 137. | 

Heraclitus, allowed the World had a Beginning, 
168. looked upon Fire as the Principle of all Thing 
4 192, 

Herefies, occaſioned by the filly Diſputes of Diving 
and Monks, 6 g. 3 

Hermes Triſinegiſtus, makes the World conſubſtantil 
with God, à 202. 

Herodotus, his Genealogy of the Kings of Egypt, 
35. Partial to his own Nation, a 45. has almoſt y 
many Oracles as Pages, a 46. aſſerted Egypt wa 
formerly a Moraſs, 4 175. | 

Hefiod, looked upon the Eatth as the Principle 
all Things, @ 193. Wes 

Hippias, looked upon Fire as the Principle of al 
Things, a 192. | 

Hippies of Rhegium, looked upon Fire and Wate 
as the Principle of all Things, a 196. 


Hippocrates, what he underſtood by the Soul, @ 199 


leemed to acknowledge the Calidum innatum \« 
be God, a 189. 190. a Paſſage relating thereto, ibid 
Hijory, generally very unceriain, @ 7. uncertain 1 
a great Number of Facts, a 32. 34. cannot prone 
a Fact contrary to Reaſon, a 32. the ſix Caulk 
of its Uncettainty, @ 33. I. The Obſcurity of it 
Commencement, ibid. II. The Partiality of Hil 
torians, @ 43. III. The Prodigies whereof the Hi 
torians are full, a 46. 50. IV. The Diverſity d 
their Opinions @ 50. 55. V. the ridiculoas At 
nals of the Monks, a 60. VI. the Subject d 
Events unknown to Hiſtorians, à 59. 62. a fe 
capitulation of theſe Cauſes, a 63. we cannot then 
fore ſupport an Opinion from the Authority d 


Hiſtory, any farther than it is agreeable to Real, 
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a 62. Motives which have corrupted the Trath of 
Hiſtory, 4 0 
Hiftorizs marvellous, ſuch as thoſe of Renaud, Ar- 
midas, &c. the ridiculous Fruit of the Age of Cru- 
ſadres, à 49. revived by the 1talians, ibid. 
Hiſlorians, obliged to conform to the Prejudice of the 
People, @ 32. 68. do not ſuppreſs falſe Facts, a 
32. 47. though convinced of their Falſity, à 33. 
approve many Fables, a 33. 44. 45. the Roman 
Catholicks full of Puerilities and Chimeras, @ 48. 
49. eſpecially thoſe of the Cruſadoes, ibid. the 
Moderns more reſerved in this Reſpect, @ 50. ex- 
tremely partial to their own Religion, ibid. thoſe 
of the religious Orders, ridiculous and impertinent, 
a 54. 59. not attentive to defend "T'ruth, @ 68. 
many of them great Lovers of Prodigies, & 89. 
An Example of the Contradiction of two Hiſto- 
rians, a 89. 
Hobbs, believed the Soul to be material, 5 34. 
Homer, his Gods have been the Occaſion of invent- 
ing many other Fables, @ 72. nodded ſometime, 
; 48. ſuppoſed all Things proceeded from Water, 
117. f 
Hypital (Chancellor) accuſed of [rreligion and Atheiſm, 
b 71. praiſed for his good Life, 74d. 
Horace quoted, a 73. 118, 128. 3 13. 40. doubted 
almott of every Thing, à 98. a 
Heuſes, (celeitial) an Argument againſt their pretended 
Influences, 4 84 
Het, Biſhop of Avranche, a Work which he pub- 
liſhed, 4 99. ill received and badly refuted, ibid. 
laughs at thoſe who ſubſtitute the Word Subſtance 
for that of Boy, uſe] by Tertullian, b 161, 162. 
a Specimen of their Invectives, @ 15. 


J. 


Amblicus, ridiculed by his Cotemporaries for hav- 
ing rejected the Categories of Ari batle, b 196. 


197. 
M 4 F an- 


hs, 
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J anſeniſts, rail againſt Montaigne and his Wri ings, 
a 15. 78. tranſlate Terence, and read Clelia where. 
in they are greatly praiſed, a 15. 16. make 2 
good Treat ſe of Logick, called the Art of Think. 
ing, @ 105. make the Deacon of Paris a Saint, 
a 58. and this in Hatred to the Jeſuits, @ 59, 
deſpiſe Pourda/one, a 79. only write againſt the 
Jeſuits out of Jealouſy, being diſpleaſed at their 
great Credit, a 86. very fit to deceive and ſeduce 
Mankind, a 121. ridicule the Fanaticiſm of the 
* Meliniſis, and then adopt it - themſelves, to deceive 
the People, ibid. attack the Moliniſts in a very 
furious manner, 6 7. | 

Ideas, and innate Ideas, have their Origin from our 
Senſes, or from thoſe taken in by the Senſes, 3 
108, 115. a Deaf and a Blind-man have fewer J- 
deas than other People, à 109. 110. innate accord- 
ing ro ſome Philoſophers, @ 111. the Ideas which 
we gain by our own Experience, are more perfect 
than thoſe which we gain otherwiſe, @ 117. the 
Want of Exactneſs and the Difficulty of their Con- 
nection the Source of our Ignorance, @ 126. their 
Uncertainty and Falſity, a 128. an Argument a- 
gainſt innate Ideas, a 159. we have no ſuch, 6 
3. 5. if there were ſuch, all Men, ought to have 
them, 3 4. if God had imprinted any ſuch, that 
of his own Exiſtence would be the principal, which 
does not appear to be ſo, 5 7. Proofs thereof, 4 8. 
Idleneſe, the Cauſe of the Duration of falſe Traditions, 
a 70. a fine Paſſage of Seneca againſt it, ibid. flat- 
tered by means of Preſcription, a 76. the Source of 
our Ignorance, a 127. f 
Jerome, St. praiſes Epicurus, 5 71. 

Jeſuits, criticiſe Thuanus, and confound the Evidence 
of Facts, a 51. hated by the Fanſeniſi, a 59. write 
againſt Pa/cal, a 79. is pleaſed with the Repu- 
tation of Port. Royal, a 86. their Doctrine con- 
cerning the Chineſe Worſhip, condemned by the 
Sorbonne, and approved of in Spain, a 88. give 


the 7an/eni//s no Quarter, a 7. 
Fes, 
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;2us, Moſes had none but them in View in his 
Hiltory, -@ 35. their coming out of Egypt looked 
upon as miraculous by Mo/es, Jeſeplus, Sc. and 
jn a contemptible Light by others, à 41. being at- 
flicted by the Leproſy are driven out of Egypt, 
/lid. led into the Wilderneſs by Moſes, @ 42. 
who procures them Water by a Miracle, @ 45. 
bow Tacitzs relates this Fact, ibid. ſtupid and un- 
worthy of the Name of Carte/ians, a 228. believed 
by the Pagans to have worſhipped the Sky and 
and the Clouds, G 11. were but a ſmall Spot in 
regard to the reſt of the World, and when com- 
pared with other Nations, 5 18. the Saducees be- 
lieved the Soul to be mortal, and were not ſe— 
parated from their Communion. & 69. one of 
them ſtabbed Spino/a out of a religious Zeal, 
b 73. * 
es the Conſequence of Credulity, and the 
Vanity of pretending to know every Thing, a 3. 
its Cauſes, @ 120. 

Images, thoſe expoſed by the Monks, the Cauſes of 
many Superſtitions, 73. bring them in great Re- 
venues, zbid. | 

Incomprehenfible, the more we examine into it the more 
we are loſt, a 84. | 

Incorporeal, ſee Afſomaton. 

Inaians, their Boaſts of Antiquity, a 35. 

Indefinite, a deceitful Term, a 233. De/cartes abuſes 
this Quolibet, as well as the Schoolmen, 1014. 

Inizlence, the Cauſe of falſe Traditions, @ 72. a beau- 
tiful Paſſage of Seneca againſt it, ibid. | 

I:allibility, denied to the Pope by tne Fathers of 
the Oratory, @ 14. 

I-finite, incomprehenſible, @ 160. 161. there cannot 
be two Infinites, a 235. 

1;faite, actual and potential, a frivolous Diſtinction 
of Arif/etle and his Followers, a 232. 

I:ru%ors, more burtfal than uſeful, it they are not 
truly learned and methodical, a 2. 

IArtereſ, the Source of Error and Superſtition, @ 71. 

as Fs 
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Jeochanan (Rabbi) the ſecond Compiler of the Talmud 
6 


a . 

Foſephus, a ZFewifh Hiſtorian, requires uniform Conſent 
for the Certainty of a Fact, à 54. it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to meet with this Condition, ibid. | 

NHand, one ries irum the Bottom of the Archipelagy, 


a 174. 


ltalians, great Lovers of Inchantments, Prodigies, i 
Conjuraticns and Miracles, @ 49. the Revival of 8 
marvellous Hiſtories in the Age of Cruſadoes, WW T4. 
wbid. La: 

Fuda Hallados, (Rabbi) the firſt Compiler of the 9 
Talmud, à 166. Lea 

Judgment, rectified by Study, a 124. a 


Judgment, What it is in Logick, 128. on what is Tea 
Truth depends, à 129. to judge what it is in Logie, tl 


a 106. 128. t. 
Julius Firmicus Maternus, a Paſſage of this Author ir 
againſt the fooliſh Idea of the Pagan, relating to 8 

the Deity, 6 12. 20 
Jupiter, the greateſt of the Pagan Gods, and guilty a 

of the greateſt Crimes, 6 10. 15. E 


Furien, refutes the Calviniſm of Maimbourg, a 50. La 


his falſe Cenſure of Bayle, a 79. a wrangling Con- 0 


troverſion Writer, a 92. his Character contemp nc 
tible, ibid. his Protrait, 6 222. a Complaint of his Et 
perſecuting Fury, à 94. | ib 
Tuſcice, ours is no farther true than as it reſemble ſhe 
that of God, a 182. | pri 
Juvenal, quoted, a 71. 3 11. to 
Faventius, obliged to aſſert Falſities in many Places nic 
of his Hiſtory of the Jeſuits, and obliged to reti Tu 
to Rome, à 55. ibi, 
Lear: 

K. to 

Legio, 

Nowledge, human, remarkable Acknowledgment the 

of its Uncertainty, a 148. the Misfortune of tho 7-141, 

who would carry it to far, a.184. how bounded, 17 are 

| gie 


34. 
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est 15 


Actantius, diſtinguiſhes the Soul from the Spirit, 
b 25. quoted concerning the Syſtem of C/eanthes 
and Anaximenes, b 139. agrees with St. Auguſit ne, 


gies ibid. a Conſequence derived from his Idea of the 
al of Soul, @ 124. 
does, Ladies, this Work deſigned for their Uſe, a 8. 


Laws, ought to be equal among the various Reli- 
| the gions, Parties, &c. 4275. 
League, the Madneſs of its Libels againſt Henry III. 
and Henry IV. a 93. 
at itt WW Lrarned, (thoſe who are truly ſuch) acknowledge 


Op, their Ignorance of many Things, à 3. 7. 94. 
their Knowledge certain, a 3 Judges of all Writ- 
\uthar ings, a, 7. what uſe they may make of this, a 


ing to 3. deſerve Reſpect, but not to be idclized, @ 4. 
29. ſtudy fifty Years and know nothing certain, 

guilty a 148. learn to doubt, à 149. compared to full 
Ears of Corn, ibid. 

a 50. Learned, the Uncertainty of their Authority, their 
g Con- Opinions ſo often differ, a 77. their Name ought 
ntemp not to have too great a Weight, 144. ſubject to 
of his Error, ibid. their Paſſions draw them aſide, 

ibid. their Diſſenſions ſhew how little Credit 

ſembls ſhould be given to their Opinions, id. always 
prejudiced for their own Opinions, @ 79. ſubject 
to Pride and Vanity, ibid. maintain ridiculous Opi- 
nions, a 85. their Hatred and Jealouſy balance their 

Judgments, ibid. how far we ought to diſtruſt them, 

ibid, conceal their Ignorance carefully, a 149. 
Learned, how much Pedants think they ought to Nludy 

to gain that Title, a 28. 

Legions of the Saints, more fooliſh than the Tales of 
:dgmentl the Fairies, a 55. 
> of tho L:ibnite, (Mr.) maintains that the Works of Ari alle 
ed, 570 are genuine, 6 198. 

set, his Method of ſtudying Hiſtory quoted, @ 


34. 35. 37. 
1 M 5 Letters, 


7 Places 
to retite 
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Letters (Fewiſh) quoted, à 30. Ce. Leue 
Leuciſpus, admits of Atoms, 4 196. P, 
Lexwrs XI. cauſes his Brother to be aſſaſſinated, and I, 
ridiculouſly aſked Pardon of the Virgin Mary, b Q 
7%. 73. | | b 
Lewis X1V. abuſed in the Libels of certain Refugees, Lout 
a 93. | 
Liberal Arts, cefiroyed by the Goths and Yangal, * 
a S0. | bl: 
Life of Mary Alacogue, a ridiculous and abſurb Book, for 
a 66. ; dit 
Lille, its Siege cauſed by the Intrigues of Women, Lully 
a 62. Luth 
Locke, a Paſſage of this Author againſt Pedants and = 
Smatterers in Learning, @ 2. often quoted 1n this Lyes, 
Wark, a 14. of an excellent Character, ibid. what Fa 
he ſays of the Difficulty of gaining an intire Fa 
Knowledge of Natural Philoſophy, @ 153. declares the 
for Solidity, as conſtituting the Eſſence of Matter, the 
a 218. made no Account of Metapbyſicks and pet 
School Divinity, & 1. 2. put in Parallel with De/- 91 


cartes and Mallebranche, 6 35. would have Reve- 
lation examined by Reaſon, J 78. quoted paſſim. 
Leg ick, an uncertain Science, a 5. 28. that of Arif 
totle, of Thomas Agu nas, of Scotus greatly cried 
up in the Schools, @ 7. the firit Part of Philoſo- 
phy, à 101. is the Art of Thinking or of con- 


ducting Reaſon, ibid. how conſidered by the Magd 


greateſt Philoſophers, à 102. the Sophiſts abuſe it Ma 
greatly, i6.d. Arifiotle ſirſt reduced it into a Body, the 
ibid. ard rendered it obicure, @ 103. and his Com- dou; 
mentators ſtill more, 26id, abſolutely deſpiſed by Maim 
Gaſſendas, a 104. Deſcartes de monſtrates its Abuſe, the 
7 and recommends the good ule of it, à 105. Port- Lis 
Royal has given a good Treatiſe of jt, ibid. in ed 
what it confifts and its four Heads, ibid. one may Mallet 
reaſon juſtly without it, @ 108. its Jerms corrupt a P. 
Language, @ 124. its Subject diverſly named, a his 
125. its barbarous Terms or Taliſman, a 139. 12. 
Tower, his Procedure applied to Logick, à 106. 107. Par 
of Levers, 


The CONTENTS. 


Levers, change the Defects of their Miſtreſſes into 
perfection —— or conceal them carefully, 2 
149. lay hold of the leaſt Favour, @ 236. their 
Quarrels afford the beſt Support to Aſtrologers, 
387. 

ard „ his Jealouſy againſt Conde and Turenne, 
a 62. / : 

Lucretius, quoted, paſſim. allows of Atoms, a 196. 
blamed for the Infinity of their Figures, praiſed 
for his Sincerity, 5 39. for his good Life, 3 71. 
died before Cicero, 6 96. | 

Lully, (Raymond) cenſured, @ 103. 

Luther, predeſtinated according to S/eidan, a free Liver 
according to the Papiſis, a 5r. | 

Hes, (officious) an unbecoming Diſpute between two 

Fathers renting 49 officious Lyes, à 92. Truth and 

Falſhood their Reſemblance, @ 120. a Lye deſtroys 

the Reputation of an honeſt Man, 6 81. ſometimes 

the Prediftions of Impoſters and Aſtrologers hap- 

pen to be true, though delivered at randum, 5 


91. 


M. 


Acarius, (St.) performs a Penance of fix Months 
for having killed a Flea, à 58. 
Machu, (St.] fays Maſs upon a Whale, a 58. 
Magdalen, ¶ Mary) her Body is ſaid to be at St. 
Maximin, and the Riches which it produces for 
the Monks, & 71. the Opinion of Father Har- 
douin upon this Queſtion, 1614. * 
Maimbourg, neither exact nor ſincere, a 45. cenſures 
the Impertinences of the Hiſtorians of Charles V. 
Lis Hiſtory of -Lutherani/m and Calvini/m reſut- 
ed by Seckendorf, Bayle and Jurieu. a 50. 
Mallebranche, the Exceſs into which he falls, @ 3. 
a Paſſage of this Author againſt bad Guides, ibid. 
his Judgment of Ariffotle, a 11. and: Deſeartes, 4 
12, a Criticiſm, on the Fifth Chapter of the Third 
Part of the Second Book of his Search after Truth 
againſt 


3 


, - 


The CONTENTS. 
- againſt Montaigne, 4 13. 24. his Character, 
206. 207. brought up in the Ideas of Port. Regal, 
4 15. a Criticiſm on one of his Paſſages, a 19, 
accuſed of a rambling Imagination, à 20. acculed 
of thinking with too much Subtility. Arnaud writes 
againſt him, @ 79. cannot reliſh polite Learning, 
@ 26. his Deciſion concerning the Choice of Oyj. 
nions, @ 165. finds Fault with the Writings of 
Deſcartes, a 234. blames Metaphyſicks, 6 2. blames 
Ariſtotle with too deciſive a Spirit, 5 29. affect; 
to deſpiſe Montaigne, 6 35. his Opinion of the 
Soul, ibid. examined, 6 36. what he ſays of the 
Soul of Beaſts, 5 42. refuted, 25¹4. ridicules Ariſ: 
totle and Averroes, b 77. that his Syſtem of Ideas 
is a kind of ſpiritual Spin9//m, b 206. is treated as 
an Atheiſt and a Madman, by whom and on what 
Occaſion, 5 211. a Proof of his Theology not being 
agreeable to Chriſtianity, 5 214. another dangerous 
Opinion of his, 6 216. the Abſurdity of an Act 
of Faith which this Father practiſed Morning and 
Evening, ibid. 
Manethon, an Egyptian Prieſt, his Fragments certain, 
a 35. treats the Jews as Leprous Perſons driven 
out ef Egypt, à 41. 
Manilius, his Difficulty concerning the Eternity or 
Creation of the World, a 171. 
Manner of a Thing, what it is in Logick, @ 115. 
Marana, his Turkiſh Spy quoted, à 35. 41. 
Marcennus, (Father) quoted with relation to the Waters 
of the Deluge, a 38. 
Mariana, (Iflands) their Inhabitants have no Idea of 
a God, a 114. 68. their ſingular Opinions, 76:9. 
Marham, (Sir Fobn) his Chronicus Canon Zgyptiacus, 
an excellent Treatiſe, @ 41. he pretends that Mo/cz 
has preſerved many Egyptian Ceremonies, ibid. 
Mary, (Virgin) Lewis XI. deſires her Pardon for 
the Murder of his Brother, 5 73. 
Alaſi, ſaid upon a Whale's Back, by St. Maclou, 
a 58, od 
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Mathurius, ſtupid, @ 122. | 
Matter, the Diſpute about its Diviſibility, vain but 


amuſing, 4à 148. thought to be eternal, 2 154. 
166. called Chaos, or free Atoms, @ 155. the Rea- 
ſon for its Eternity, ibid. whether it is co eternal 
with God, @ 161. this Opinion plauſible, a 171. 
this Opinion oppoſed and refuted, 5 22. the Cor- 
ruption of its Parts is rather a Regeneration, a 
169 is not corrupted but changes is Form, 
176. its Eſſence according to Deſcartes, a 207. 
and according to Gaſſendus, à 208. its Parts ex- 
tremely ſubtle, @ 223. its Diviſibility examined, 
230. no ancient Philoſopher believed it to be pro- 
duced out of nothing 6 122, vain Subtlety of 
Chriſippus and Deſcartes on this Subject, @ 233. 

Matter (ſubtle) a Principle of the Cartefians, a 152, 
invented by Deſcartes, a 204. of what formed, 
a 228. unknown to Moſes, ibid. Difficulties againſt 
its Motion, @ 229. reſembles the Atoms of Epi- 
curus, a 228. 229. a 

Mawpertuis, (Mr.) his Book upon Attraction of 
greater Worth than all the Philoſophical Works, 
b 101. this Treatiſe quoted from a 255 to 263. 

Maxims, ſelf-evident Propoſitions, @ 230. Examples 
thereof, a 231. | 

Maximus of Tyre his Proof of the Exiſtence of the 
Gods, 6 1g. 16. 

Men, derive their Reaſon from God, à 138. are 
not made with a Daſh of a Pen, à 40. are liable 
to commit Faults, à 80. the teſt fall into 
great Errors, @ 84. Examples, ibid. their Infirmi- 
ties and Miſeries the Cauſe of Spineſa's Error, a 
179. Deſcription of his Miſeries, @ 180. Paſſage 
from Plutarch thereupon, ibid. often fold like 
Horſes and Sheep, ibid. whether God foreſeeing 
their Fall ought not to have prevented it, @ 181. 

Meris, a Lake of Egypt, its. Diſtance from the Sea, 
a 170 1 

Metaphyficks, an uncertain Science, @ 4. 5. its De- 
knition, 6 1, as well as the School Theology is 

i good 


= 


* 
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good or nothing, ibid. deſpiſed by Mallebranche 

ibid. its Study hurtful, 76:0. 

Method, what it is in Logick, a 108. its Definitions, 3 
143. the moſt uſeful Part of Logick, ibid. there ate 
two ſorts of it, Method of Reſolution and Method 
of Compoſition, a 143. | 

Milaneſe, the Intemperance of Francis I. and the 
Debauch of Bornivet carried the War thither, 4 

60. 61. 

Minuteneſs, it ought to have ſome Bounds in the 
Nature of Things, @ 232. 

Mobile, all Motions ſuppoſe one, a 1. 

Mochus, admitted Atoms, @ 196. 

Medalities, cannot exiſt without the Subſtance that 
they modify, a 186. | . 
Modes, what it is in Logick, @ 115. are nothing ac. 

cording to Spinoſa, a 187. 

Moliniſis, very proper to deceive and corrupt Men's 
Minds, @ 121. cenſured for Fanaticiim by the 
Janſeniſis, ibid. whom they treat in a cruel man- 
ner, 5 7. 

Mongeron, Air.) the Falſity of his Collection of Mi- 
racles, @ 58. | 

Moni, great Caſtrators of Manuſcripts, @ 144. their 
Annals ridiculous and impertinent, a 54. ſeem to 
ſhock Reaſon and good Senſe, a 55. diſcredit Re- 
ligion by their Legends, 76:4. perſuade the People 
ef Provence that they have the Body of Mary 
Magdalen, a 71. their Pictures and chimerical 
Images the Cauſes of much Superſtition, @ 73. 
a People full of Chimeras, « 104. their vain Dil- 

putes have occaſioned Hereſies, and have furniſhed 
Atheiſm with Weapons, 6 2. 

AMentaigne, ( Michael de) defended againſt the wretch: 
ed Criticiſm of Mallebranche and the Fanſeni/is, 
a 78. defended by La Bruyere, ibid. his Cha- 
rater, @ 18. if he has talked too much of him- 
ſelf, bid. if he has contradicted himſelf, à 23. in 
what his Pyrrboniſm conſiſted, ibid. draws the moſt 
ſubtle Folly from the moſt ſubtle Wiſdom, a 84. 
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us examine certain philoſophical Opinions too 
cloſely, a 184. endued with a great Juſtneſs of 
of Genius, 4 203. 204. foreſees the Fall of Arifto- 
tle, ibid. too much deſpiſed by Mallebranche, b 35. 
quoted, paſim. 

Neon, a Goddeſs of the Egyptians, a 167. her Qua- 
lities, a 168. 

Morality, none of its Rules innate, 5 5. its Princi- 
ples are not received by univerſal Conſent, ibid. 
Proofs thereof, 6 6. | 

Merinus, an Aſtrologer, falſely predicts the Death of 
Ga/jeridus, b go. | 


hat WW Mees, the only Hiſtorian who writes of what paſſed 
| before the Deluge, @ 35. ſays nothing but what 
ac. relates to the Feqvs, ibid. every Nation has had 


its own, @ 35. treated as an Egyptian Prieſt, a 
41. named Tifilhen by Cheremon, ibid. preſerves 
many of the Egyptian Ceremonies, ibid. leads the 
Fews into the Wilderneſs, and becomes their Le- 
giſlator, à 41. procures them Water miraculouſly, 
and how Tacitus relates this Fact, a 44. has leſs 
Authority over the Fews than A4ri//otle over the 


heir Schoo'\men, a 116. 117. what he means by the fix 
1 to Days of the Creation, @ 180. |; 

Re- othe le Layer, maintains Pyrrhoni/m almoſt openly 
ple a | 


Motion, proves a Vacuum, a 222. that of Atoms per- 
petual, a 236. Objection againſt it anſwered, ibid. 
Moulin (Du) a deceitful Controverſion Writer, a 92. 
Mountains, the Elevation of the highelt, 4 38. 
Multipl:cation, that of the Jraclites miraculous, a 40. 
Mallipliers, a Sect ſaid to be found in Londan and Hol- 


ch+ land, b 6. 
iſts Multiplicity of Notions, very often prejudicial, a 125. 
ha- Mſeries, the Unhappineſs of thoſe who want to find 


them out, à 184. 


't 
2 


almoſt falls into Pyrrheniſm, a 95. would ht have © 
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AMES, ought to be clearly defined and nd 
ambiguous, @ 122. uſeful Paſſages again 
this Abuſe, ibid. the Peripateticks blamed on this 
Account, a 124. 86 

Nature, does nothing in vain, à 131. 211. make 
nothing of nothing, à 131. the more we ſtudy it, 
the more we find our Ignorance, à 148. comparel 
to a Player with Cups and Balls, a 153. iti 
ſufficient to know the laſt Effects of its Operations, 
ibid. we know enough of it for our Occaſions 
ibid. its beautiful Arraignment and Order, 4 15; 
the apparent Deſtruction of its Parts diſplayed, 3 
174. the Cauſes of its Changes perpetual, à 23). 
it is ridiculous to ſay that it conducts all Things, 
— to the wiſeſt Rules without Knowledge, 

22. | P 

—_— infinite Difficulties relating to thiz SubjeR, 
a 160. 

Negation, how formed, à 129. 

Nero, a Monſter of Cruelty, a 181, facrifced three 
times in a Day to the Image of a Child, b 72. 
Newton, (Sir Iſaac) a great Philaſopher, @ 10. ex 
plains all Phenomena by Attraction or Gravits 
tion, @ 263. the Quality of his Syſtem on the 
Harmony of Univerſe, à 224. Reaſons on which be 
founds the Opinion of the Indiviſibility of Atoms, 
a 230. thoſe on which he eſtabliſhes the Virtue 2 
he gives to Bodies, a 239. 240. Experiments by 

which he ſupports them, à 241. 

icole, his moral Eſſays, tedious, @ 18. his Cenſure 

of Montaigze ceniured, a 78. accuſed of thinking 

little, bid. an unfair Diſputant, a 92. 

Nobility, the falſe confounded by the true, by Gt- 
nealogiſts, @ 67. 1 

Nobility, formerly was the Glory of Ignorance, à 69 

Nothing, out of nothing, nothing can be made, @ 153 
185. 
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The CONTENTS, 
Notions, Senſation and Reflection the Sources of them, 


a 139. | 
Numbers, neceſſarily even or odd, @ 131. 
Numbers, Pythagoras looked upon their Harmony as 

the Principle of all Things, « 196. 


O. 


Bjecs external, the Sources of our Ideas, 4 
109. | 
Ocellus * the Goodneſs and Authenticity of 
the Work of this Philoſopher on the Nature of 
the Univerſe, 6 103. 

Oenopides, looked upon the Principles of all Things 
to be Fire and Air, @ 196. 

Olivet, (the Abbe D') his Error concerning the Re- 
ſources which may ſerve to explain the Theology 
of the Greeks, b 95. refuted on the Account of 
Mr. Bayle, b 107. the Obligation that he lays upon 
a Tranſlator, 6 126. the Falſity of his Conjectures, 
b 127. his Maxim, ibid. reproached by the Par- 
tizans of Father Leſcalopier, b 129. writes injuri- 
ouſly againſt Mr. Bayle, 6 130. endeavours in 
vain to amend a Fault of Cicero, b 133. the Opi- 
nion of this Author of his own Tranſlations and 
injurious Criticiſnis, 6 141. the Idea which he 
fathers on Anaxagoras, b 142. another Error re- 
lating to the Timæus of Plato, b 143. falfifies the 
Opinion of this Philoſopher relating to the Tranſ- 
migration of Souls, 5 179. the Authorities which 
contradict him, brought as Proofs, ibid. ſhuns the 
Explanation of what Velleius ſaid of the Theo- 
logy of Ariſiotle, b 185. Reaſons which he had 
for ſaying nothing about it, ibid. treats St. An- 
guſiine as ill as Mr. Bayle, b 188. rejects Ariſiotle, 
ibid. Proofs againſt his Opinion, 5 190. commits 
an Outrage againſt the Memory of an illuſtrious 
Perſon deceaſed, 6. 204. Reproaches which he 
underwent from Mr. Maizeaux and the - 


» 
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of this Work, 3 220. the Juſtice done by this Au. 

thor to his Character and Talents, 3 222. 

Onomacritus, looked upon Fire, Air and Water a 

the Prineiples of all Things, a 196. 

Opera- Houſe at Paris, its Goddeſſes have as little 
Chaſtity as thoſe of Olympus, b 15. 

Opinions, human, founded either upon Hiſtory or 
Tradition, or the Authority of the Learned, and 
very little upon Reaſon, à 31. 32. the Hiſtorian 
relates them and the Philotopher diſcuſſes them, 
ibid. their want of Evidence proved by the Dil. 
agreement of the Learned, @ 77. their Diverſity 
often proceeds from the mutual Hatred of Parties, 
@ 79. thoſe that are Jeaſt loaded with Difficulties 
always to be preferred, @ 165. ſome ought not to 
be too much ſearched into, @ 184. their Truth 
does not depend upon the Genius of thoſe who 
maintain them, 3 35. 

Oracles, too frequent in Herodotus, a 46. the Cun- 

ning of thoſe who directed them, and often not 

believed by thoſe who conſulted them, ibid. 


Orators, the Authors of many falfe Traditions, 2.74. 


a Paſſage of Aulus Gellius againſt them. ibid. their 
Character, ibid. carry their Praiſes too far, ibid. 
Oratory, (the Fathers of the) deny the Pope's Infalli- 

bility, a 14. 
Order, ridiculous to ſay that it proceeds from Dil- 
order, and is maintained by Confuſion, 6 21. 


Origen, falls into Error, a 85. his Opinion concern- 


ing the Eſſence of ſpiritual Subſtances, 5 155. on 
the Nature of Souls, 5 157. this Father juſtified in 
vain by Mr. Huet, 6 156. 


Orleans, (Father) a Paſſage of this Hiſtorian full of 


marvellous Things, a 48. obliged to write Falſi- 
ties in many Parts of his Hiſtories, @ 45. other- 
wiſe ingenuous, 151d. | 
Ovid, quoted, à 83. calls the Chaos, Matter, a 155. 
quoted concerning the Changes of the Univerſe, « 
175. introduces Pythagoras as ſaying he had been at 
the Siege of Troy, a 85. , 
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AG ANS, their bad Conduct towards the Chri- 
ſlians, @ 76. the ſtrange Idea they had of the 
Deity, 4 114. more injurious to God than Atheiſts, - 
þ 10, their Syſtem eſtabliſhed by univerſal Con- 
ſent, J 14. 

Paganiſm, authorized by univerſal Conſent, 5 14, 

Paneg yricks, the Cauſe of extravagant ReſpeR, a 74. 
become at laſt ridiculous, ibid. thoſe of the Saints: 
are rather Poems then Sermons, ibid. | 

Painters, the Authors of many falſe Traditions, a: 
72. 73. have a Right to invent what they pleaſe, 
ibid. ; 

Paradice and Hell, allowed by People without God, 
b8. 

Paris, (St.) a Collection of his Miracles, a 58. Which 
are evidently falſe, ibid. their Ridiculouſneſs well 
painted, a 56. thoſe who promote his Adoration: 
do not believe in God, a 59. 

Parker, (Dr.) oppoſes univerſal Conſent, 5 17. 

Parmenides, believed the Univerſe and its Arrange- 
ment to be eternal, @ 162. and looked upon it as 
the ſame finite Thing, @ 195. 

Partiality, that of Hiſtorians well deſcribed, @ 51. 
a Paſſage from A Bruyere on this Subject, ibid. 
Thuanus ſeems exempted from it, ibid. 

Parts, every thing that is extended has them, a 181. 

Party, (the Spirit of) how far dangerous and to be 
avoided, à 121. | 

Paſcal, an Anſwer to his Criticiſm on Montaigne, a 
18. decried by the Jeſuits, a 79. writes againſt them 
through Jealouſy, 86. 

Paſſages, the End and Method of the Author in uſing 
them, a 8. 

Paſſions, the Cauſes of falſe Judgments, à 120. how 
far deceitful, ibid. 

Patin, (Cuy) approved of no Remedies but the gentle 
and mild, a 145. a great Enemy to emetick Wine, 
and Quacks, ibid. Pavia, 


c=y 
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Pavia, its Battle, a Conſequence of the Intemperance 
of Francis I. and of the Debauchery of Bonni vet, 


@ 61. 


Peaſants, ſome reaſon more juſtly than certain Docton, 


4 137. 

Pedant a la Cavaliere, a Title unjuſtly beſtowed on 
Montaigne, a 17. 

Pedants, their Character, @ 17. are'Strangers to Rea: 


ſon, 4 136. and are leſs capable of it when they 


have ſtudied Logick, ibid. 


Pedantry of Smatterers in Learning, the Occaſion of 


the preſent Work, @ 1. 
has Signs of their Antiquity, @ 40. 
le, of the loweſt Claſs, act more like Slaves than 
ree Agents endued with Reaſon, / 70. 
Peopling of Countries after the Deluge, Difficulties with 
regard thereto, à 36. 
Peripateticks, their Partiality for Ari/orle blinds them, 
a 80. greatly abuſe Words and Names, @124. 
Perron, (Du) an unfair Diſputant, @ 
Perſius, condemns the Abuſe of Autitheſe ſes, 4 135. 
Peruvians, feed upon their Concubines and the Chil- 
dren they have by them, 5 6. 
Peteſeth, a Name given to Aaron by Cheremon, a 41. 
Pherecides, the Father of all the Philoſophers, à 95. 
owns that there is nothing certain; ibid. Philoſo- 
phers who have adopted his Opinions, 76:4. 
Phil, the Few, reduces the fix Days of the Creation 
to an Inſtant, a 191. 
Philoſophers, whoever makes a right uſe of his Rea- 
ſon, has no need of them, à 2. they ſpoil their 
Diſciples, @ 3. of the Reſpect due to them, à 10. 
their Buſineſs is to diſcover Faults, a 80. there 
is nothing ſo abſurd, which they have not ad- 
vanced, à 83. 84. and often fail into monſtrous 
Errors, ibid. great Abuſers of Words and Names, 


a 124. lay a Streſs upon 5 leaſt Word, a 236. 


i 


the ancient have had no true Idea of God, 6 
11. it would be honourable in them to acknow- 
ledge how little they underſtand, 6 29. 

Philoſophers 


Planet 
b 85 
Places, 
Plato, 
and 
a 1t 
ples, 
the 
Con 
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Silofophers, (Chriſtian) are not agreed about the 
R (2480 6 the World, @ 190. See Schoolman. 


Schoolmen know of it, à 65. it is an emetick 
Wine dangerous to human Underſtanding, a 145. 
the leſs it is ſtudied, the more true Knowledge 
is advanced, @ 152. as deceitful as the moſt jilting 
Coquet, à 236. ub n k 
Phil-Jophy, an uncertain Science, a 28. its ral 
Principles uncertain, or at leaſt amuſing Doubts 
and agreeable Dreams, @ 147. the Difficulty of 
comprehending it, @ 153. God reſerves the Prin- 
ciples to himſelf, à 148. | 
Phil /ophy, (Experimental) a certain Science, @ 4, 
152. ſufficient for our Neceſſities, à 264. | 
Pictures, thoſe expoſed by the Monks, the Cauſe of 
many Superſtitions, à 73. and bring them in great 
Revenues, ibid. a 2264 "a 
Pin, (Du) his Bibliotbegue of Eccleſiaſtical Orders 
condemned in the Sorbonne by the Jealouſy of 
Baſſuet, a 86. his Commentary on the Pſalms, 
better received than that of this envious Author, ibid. 
Planets, Arguments againſt their pretended Influences, 
b 85. 300 
Place, Aifpute on this Subject, vain but amuſing, a 1482 
Plato, believed God was incorporeal, a 159. 6 25. 
and that the inferior Gods had created the World, 
a 159. God, Idea and Matter his three Princi- 
ples, à 202. and their Explanation, 1d. the Uſe 
the primitive Chriſtians made of them, & 150. 
Conſequences reſulting therefrom, ibid. this Syſtem 
inexplicable and favouring of the Talmud and the 
Alcoran, a 202. how far pernicious in the firlt Ages 
of Chriſtianity, 6 150. criticited by Cicero, 6 155. 
there reiu'ts more Gods from this Syſtem than 
from all the Poets together, a 202. he had been 
in Egypt, and had there ſeen the Books of Moſes, 
b 27. his Idea of the Soul, ibid. how long dead 
before Cicero, 6 100. accuſed of Atheiſm by Fa- 
ther Hardoxin, b 151. blamed by Tertullian, b * waa 
; rom 


PLil/ophy, (Scholaſtick) full of Errors, @ 3. what the 
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from whence this Philoſopher borrowed this Opinion 


of the ranſmigation of Souls, 5 179. 

Pieix, ( Du) blames the Subtleties of Sophiſts, a 

_ 

Pliny, thought the Few: neglected the Deity, b 11. 

Pliny the Dunger, deipiled the Taſte of the People, 
a 68. a Paſſage relating thereto, ibid. 

E uM of Gods, eltabliſhed by univerſal Confent, 

14. 1 

Plutarch, a mino Paſſage of this Author on human 
Miſery, @ 180. 

Poets, Authors of many falſe Traditions, a 72. 73. 
cenſured by Auſonius, ibid. have the Privilege of 
inventing what they pleaſe, ibid. ſubject to Error, 
5 48. great Lovers of Prodigies, 6 8 . 

Poetry, (Art of) that of Arifiotle good, 4 10. 

Politian, believed the Soul material, 6 34. 

Politicians, their vain Speculations, @ 60. uſe no Syl- 
logiſms, @ 136. 

Pompey, aſſaſſinated, contrary to the Prediction of his 
peaceable Death, 5 82. 

Pomponatius, bebeved the Soul material, 5 34. 

Pope Joan, the erroneous Fruit of Tradition, a 67. 

Port- Royal, fee Fanſeniſts. 

Preachers, how they Abuſe their Office, and their 

' Hearers in their Sermons, @ 

Prediftions, famous Examples of falſe ones, 3 81 32 

Prejudice, that of the People for their Cuſtoms, a 
great Argument of the Uncertainty of Hiſtory, 
4 43. 


Prqjudices, (pious) the Danger of oppoſing them, 4 


70. 

Preſcription, an an eaſ y Method whereby the Pagans and 
Chriſtians have been equally abuſed, à 76. 

Premiſes, the two firſt Propofitions of a Syllogiſm, 
@a 132. 133. their Truth or Falſity render it true 
or falſe, 2 133. 

Pride, a common Vice of the Learned, à 79. how 
hurtful to Sciences, and ts ears to Divines, 
a 80. | 
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Principles of Bodies or of Things, thefirſt Operators of 
Natures are hid from us, @ 153, 263. of little 
Conſequence to us to know them Scientifically, 
a 153. various Opinions of Philoſophers, with re- 
gard thereto, à 163. 204. 253. 

Privation, one of the Principles of Things, accord- 
ing to Ariſlotle, a 203. this Opinion refuted, ibid. 

Probability, greatly diitant from Evidence, @ 224. 

Prodigies, Hiſtorians full of them, which calls in 


aan doubt the Truth of certain Facts, a 44. the [talians 

very fond of them, @ 49. not to be rendered pro- 

5 bable by the Authority of any Author, a 63. 

"i certain Poets and Hiſtorians, very fond of them, 
þ 


b 89. ſenfible Authors not inclined to them, 75:7. 

Propertius quoted, a 85. 

Prepofition, what it is in Logick, @ 129. ſome are 
ſimple and others compound, ibid. on what the 
Truth depends, @ 130. | 

Protagoras, baniſhed for having propoſed doubtfully 
the Exiitence of the Gods, 5 17. 

Proteſtants, eager to confute the Roman - Catholicks, 
a 50. abuſe Tradition and Preſcription, as well as 
the Romiſb Church, à 76. are not exempted from 
publiſhing Libels, a 93. 

Pjramids of Egypt, decayed by Salt Water, @ 175. 

Pyrrboniſm, almoſt openly maintained by Montaigne, 
La-Mothe-le-Vayer, Caſſendus and Bayle, à 95. 
ſupported by Pheretides and Socrates, ibid. yet 
more dangerous than Credulity, @ 99. | 

\thagoras, from whence he borrowed his Opinion 
of the Tranſmigration of Souls, and the Soul of 
the World, 6178. the Idea this Philoſopher had 
of God and human Souls, 76:4. cenſured for fol- 
lowing Ipmrudence with regard to the Tranſmi- 
gration of Souls, a 83. how far reſpected by his 
Diſciples, ibid. believed the Univerſe and its Ar- 
rangement eternal, à 196. looked upon the Har- 
mony of Numbers as the Principle of all Things. 

__ Eſtabliſhed the Perfection of the Number Ten, 

wy a 198, 

* Vor. II. N Py- 
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Pthagoricians, the Abſurdity of their Opinions, 
a 83. | 


Q. 
O2. what it is in Logic, @ 115. 


Quenel, his new Teſtament condemned þ 
many of thoie who had highly praiſed it, 
a 36. 87. 
Queſtians, vain and not to be ſolved, Examples there. 
of, a 150. others, a 160. | 
Duickilver, its Spirit always in Motion, @ 238. 
Duintus Curtius, owns he had wrote many Falſhoods, 
and this Acknowledgement does not acquit him. of 
Cenſure, a 44. 45. 
Owotations, the Deſign and Method of the Author 
in uſing them, @ 8. 9. Montaigne unjuſtly reproach- 
ed with relation thereto, @ 19. | 


R. il 

| | 1 

Acine, (Mr.) Letters which he wrote againl L 

Meſſieurs of Port Royal, a 15. le 

Keaſon, the Gift of Heaven and its Advantages, a Rem 

2. 8. 30. 138. the moſt certain Means of dif Rem 

covering Truth, @ 8. we ſhould .liſten to nothing fe 

el'e, a 99. cannot deceive us, and ſhould be more Repu 

regarded than any Authority, @ 29. 182. almoſt ty 

always contradicted by the Monks, à 55. we Rew 

ſhould. ſubje&t thereto all that the Learned ad- ſo 

vance, à 77. difficult to make ſome Principle: Rich 

| | of Religion agree thereto, a 84. often better than Rock 
| Science, @ 85. no Salvation without it, 11d. Lo- Roba 


gick looked upon as the Art of conducting it, 4 
102. its Rites re-eſtabliſhed by Gaſſendus and Deſ 
1 cartes, à 103. 104. needs the Aſſiſtance of Stud), 
a 108. laid aſleep near five or fix Centuries, @ 124. 
has no need of the Aſſiſtance of Syllogiſms, @ 138. 


the Teſt of Revelation, b 77. 
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Reaſoning, what it is in Logick, à 106. Rewards and 


Puniſhments in another Life, admitted by Peop'e 
who had no Idea of God, 68. 


Reflection, an Operation of the Mind upon an Idea which 


it has conceived, a 10h: why Children are ſo little 
capable of it, @ 110. one of the Sources of our Ideas, 
a, 129. 


Reformation of France, Difficalty of judging truly 


of it, by reaſon of the Partiality of Hiſtorians, @ 
51. $2. 


Religion, its D verſity a great Cauſe of the Uncer- 


tainty of Hiltory, @ 50. 51. every one follows the 
Hiſtorians of his own Religion, @ 51. an Example 
taken from the Reformation of France, ibid. im- 
poſſible to reconcile Reaſon to ſome of its Princi- 
ples, a 84. determines little concerning the Virtue 
of ſome People, 6 72. 

Religions, have all the ſame right to be examined 
or not examined, @ 75. ſome good Men of all, 
ibid. b 7. often are the ProteCtors of old Wives 
Tales, and Monkiſh Inventions, à 75. Paſſages of 
Lucretins againſt their Abuſe, a 76. the Diverſity 
leads the Learned to vicious Extremities, @ 89. 

Remarks, the Deſign and Uſe of this Work, ag. 

Remus and Romulus, the Fable of the Wolf, the Ef. 
fe& of Tradition, à 64. 

Republick of Letters, every one may form a Sovereign- 
ty therein, @ 14. 

Revelations, all Religions pretend thereto, þ 78. Rea- 
ſon is their Teſt, id. 

Riches, the Cauſe of Superſtition and Error, à 71. 

Rocks, thrown into Plains, @ 174. 

Rohault, quoted on the Diviſibility of Matter, a 153. 

Romans, borrowed their Opinion of the Eternity of 
the World from the Greeks, à 168. 


S. 


Acrifices, determined every thing among the An- 
cients, à 40. | 


2 Sa ducees, 
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Saducees, believed the Soul mortal, and yet were not 

* from the Communion of other Fes, 
69. 

Saints, their Lives more romantick, not only than 
thoſe of the Philoſophers, but even the moſt ri- 
diculous Tales of the Fairies, a 55. the Modern 
rendered the Ancients ſuſpected by Beſſarion, a 
58. every one prejudiced in Favour of his own 
Pariſh, a 71. how tkeir Lives become ridiculous 
and chimerical Tales, a 74. 

Salt-Petre, its Spirit always in Motion, a 238. 

Sandoval, what he ſays of the Sun's ſtopping its 
Courſe for Charles V. a 45. the ſenſible Reflection 
hereupon, 76:4. 

Santorini, an Iſland raiſed from the Bottom of the 
Sea, a 174. | 

Scaliger, ( Jul us Ceſar) his vain Ditpute againſt 
Eraſmus, a 79. owns his Fault, ibid. 

Schuackius, his 'l reatile de Fabula Hamelenſi, quoted, 
a 63. 

gc olan, great Diſputers, à 5. their Chimeras de- 
ſtroyed by Gaſſendus and Deſcartes, a 104. more 
ſubject to Ariſiotle than the Fews to Moſes, a 
117. blamed for abuſing Words and Names, @ 
123. 124. full of Puerilities, playing upon Words, 
and ridiculous Viſions, @ 125. extzemely fond of 
Syllogiſms, @ 135. Quacks with regard to human 
Underſtanding, a 76/4. pretend to Infallibity, their 
Subtilty about the Term indefinite, @ 234. render 
every thing doubtful, 5 2. 

Sciences, their Uncertainty, a 6. thoſe whereon we 
may walk with Certainty, @ 4. deſpiſed not only 
by the Vulgar, but even by Popes, Senators, 
Courtiers, Sc. a 69. how the Pride and Preju- 
dices of the Learned obſtruct them, @ 79. are 
often inferior to Reaſon, @ 85. it is better to know 
a little and well than much and ill, a 125. the 
ſhorteſt way to learn them, is to ſtudy nothing 
but what we have Reaſon to hope we can com- 


prehend, a 160. 
Scotifts, 


bY: 
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Scots, think they know what is in Heaven, but ſee 
not what is under their Feet, @ 151. 

Scotus, cried up by Smatterers in Learning, @ 115: 
his Logic too ſubtle, ibid. his Whimſies gave him 
the Name of Subtle, à 103. abuſes Words and 
Names, à 124. 

Scthians, Moſes ſays nothing of them, a 35. 

Sea, its Depth, à 38. retires from the Coaſt of Pro- 
vence. 4a 174. may become dry Ground, @ 175. 

Second Intentions, uſeleſs in Logic, à 105. 

Seneca, quoted, paſim. Doubts of the Immortality of 
the Soul, 6 72. his Reaſons againſt Philoſophical 
Subtleties, @ 134. ] 

Senſation, Source of our Ideas, @ 108. 129. 

Senſation, in what Part it reſides in Animals cut in 
Peices, b 59. 

Senſes, ſometimes deceitful, @ 118. Examples hereof, 
a 119. 

$*eep, Tower of that of St. Francis, a 56. 

Sheriffs, Elections of them in Towns, a 89. 


Sh/rts, without Ruffles, ridiculed and afterwards adop- 


a ted by the Fanſenifts, a 121. 
a Sizns, (Celeſtial) their Names owing to Fancy and 
85 Caprice, 6 80. 83. | 
of Silver, is diſſolvable in Agua- Fortis, but not in 4- 
in gu. Regia, a 126. 
ir Sinners, a notable Maxim of St. Auzuſtine relating to 
2 them, à 80. a 

Sligder, (the Pope's) devoutly kiſſed, 5 7. 
e Smizlectus, a Paſſage from this Author on the un- 
y created Being, 6 25. 
85 Snake cut in two, the Senſation is only in the Head, 
u- the other Part having nothing but Motion, 6 59. 
re Socrates, owns he knew but little, a 96. 97. how 
v he forced the Sophiſts to abandon their fooliſh 
he Subtleties, à 102. his three Principles, a 201. in 
1g in what his Opinion of the Nature of the Soul 
n- and of Gad differed from that of Plato, b 96. 


N 3 Solidity, 
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Selidity, conſtitutes the Eſſence of Matter actonding Sou! 


to Gaſſendus, a 208. a Paſſage of Locke in its Fa. t 
vour, @ 118. t 
Sephi/ms, Example of one very ridiculous, 4135. h 
Sephiſt, what leads to it, @ 135. how he ought to be Spa 
treated, 1574. - : E 
Cepbſis their fooliſh Subtelties, Abuſers of Logick, al 
a 102. ought to be abandoned as idle Perſons and b 
Deceivers, @ 135. | | a 
Sorbonne, condemns Arnauld unjuſtly, a 87. and Hen: Spar 
III. more ſo, bid. itlelf condemned by the Uni- P 
veriities of Spain, relating to the Condemnation Span 
of Father /e Compte, ibid. a 88, with what Con- th 
ſuſion and with what Injuſtice its Aſſemblies act and Sin 
decide, à 87. 88. aims not at finding out Truth, ibid, ar 
Soverain, the Author of Platoniſme deveilè, a 202. | 
expoſes the three Principles of Plato, ibid. be 
Sovereigns, the crying Injuſtice of ſeveral, 4 180. nc 
Soul, how we are to examine whether it is immor- th 


tal or not, 5 75. Ignorance of Philoſophers con- 
cerning its Efſence, @ 49. its Immortality be. 
lieved by People who have no Idea of a God, 
6 8, our. Ignorance of its Nature, 6 24. 30. 
thought to be material by the Ancients, 5 25. 
27. Examples thereof, 5 28. whether it is mate- 
rial or not, 6 30. 35. whether it proceeds from 
cur Parents, 6 31. its Materiality maintained by 
ingenious Men, 6 33. 34. whether it is material 
and mortal, & 35. 50. Difficulties about it, b 43. 
compoſed of two Parts, the one Rational, the other 
Irrational, 5 52. 55. it is Spiritual, 6 61, and Im- 
mortal, 6 62. 63. whether this Belief is necellary 
for a Man of Integrity, & 69. 73. | 
Seu! of the World, an Explanation of this Syſtem, 
4 176, 6 119. &c. when it was known in Greece, 
b 178. admitted by Strato and Virgil, @ 176. ſe. 
veral others, a 177. perfected by the Stoicks, 4 
146. revived by Spino/a, a 178. in what he mace 
it conſiſt, ibid. his Syitem erroneous and ab!ure, 
2 178. 179. 185. Refutativu of this Syſtem, #61 


5 aul, 
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geul, reaſonable, its Seat, a Queſtion not to be de- 
termined, 6 53. its perpetual Strife with the Senſi - 
tive, 6 54. whether it thinks always or not, 
þ 66. | 

Spare, Diſpute thereupon, vain but amuſing, a 148. 
Examination of this Queſtion, à 205. Space itſelf, 
and the Body which occupies it, differ in nothing 
but our Thought, @ 210. is the Place of Subſtances 
and Accidents, @ 219. 1 

Spaces, ridiculous to attribute thereto Qualities and 
Powers, 6 85. 

Spaniards, whip themſelves on Gd Friday, under 
their Miſtreſſes's Windows, 6 7. 

Hinoſa, revives the Syſtem of the Soul of the World, 
and places it in full Light, a 178. how he ex- 
lains it, a 179. the Cauſes of his Error, ibid, 

lieves Mankind unjuſtly miſerable, @ 181. can- 

not reconcile the Perfections of the Creator, with 
the Miſeries of the Creature, and therefore falls into 
Atheiſm,” a 184. admits but one Subſtance which 
he calls a God, of whom he makes all the reſt 


Modifications, @ 185. 220. the Ablurdity of 
this Syſtem, a 186. 235. its Refutation eaſy, a 


185. had a great Genius, 16%. Zeno had the ſame 
Syſtem, but not ſo clear, a 200. Deſcartes's Phi- 
loſophy leads to this Syſtem, @ 234. from whence 
his Proofs are taken, a 235. ſome of them, bid. 
looked upon as a profeſſed Atheiſt, 5 34. praiſes 
Integrity and virtuous Living, 6 73. a Jew ſtabs 
him with a Knife, 761d. 

C+:-i1, what the ancient Philoſcphers and Romans 
underſtood by this Word, 5 143. if they uſed it 
to expreſs the Idea of a Being purely intellectual. 
6 145. in what Senſe Lucretias and Virgil uſed 
this Term, ibid. Definition which Plutarch gives 
of it, 6 147. in what Senſe it was taken by Plato, 
b 148. and by St. Gregory de Nazianza, b 166. 

S/irit, (Human) or Mind, ignorant of many Things, 
a 3. 6. its four Operations, à 105. 106. may very 
well be ignorant of Logic, à 138. being finite 

N 4 can- 
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cannot comprehend Infinity, @ 161. 172. its nar 
row Bounds, z6:d. 

Spirit of Party, how dangerous, @ 121. 

Spirits, (Vital) called by Philoſophers and Phyſicians 
calidum innatum, b 5 2. their Mechaniſm, ibid. 
Spirituality, we have but vague Ideas of it, @ 166, 
that of God inconceivable to the ancient Philoſo- 
phers except Plato, 6 11. 148. unknown to Or; 
gen, 6 155. to Tertullian, b 157. to Fuſtin Marty, 
6 162. to St. Clement of Alexandria, b 165. 
the Opinion of Tatian, 5 164. and of St. John 
of Damaſcus, b 168. the titae when they recovered 

from this Error, 5 172. 4.” 

Squares of Deſcartes, their Subject and their Me. 
chaniſm, @ 228. unknown to Moſes, ibid. Diff. 
culties againſt them, à 229. 

S' Grawveſande, (Mr.) his Art of Reaſoning by Sy]. 
logiſm, @ 140. ridiculed, 7:4. not the Inventor ol 
it, @ 141. 

St. Maximin, a Town of Provence, its Inhabitants 
believe they have the Body of Mary Magdalen, 
451, - 

Stars, their prodigious Diſtance from us, à 222. 
Stick, God cannot make one without two End', « 
208. what the Carteſſans ſay concerning it a 
Stoicks, greatly infatuated with their Ideas, a 82. 
their pretended wiſe Men ſatyrized by Horace, id, 
forced to praiſe Fpicurus and his Morality, 6 70, 
the Name he gives to the Soul of the World, 
b 146. how far diſtant from the Idea we have 
of God, ibid. the Diſtinction given by Father 

Mourgues about it, 151d. 

Stories, every Mother and Grandmother full of them, 
by which the Minds of Children are hurt, à 70. 
how they are conveyed from Age to Age, ibid. 

Storms, how much Water the moſt violent ſend down 
in half an Hour, à 38. 

Strabo, ſpeaks of various Nations who allowed n0 
God, 6 18. | 

Strada, his Cenſure of Quintus Curtius, a 1453 | 

tr att, 
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Strato, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, was a Diſciple” of 
Theophraſtus, a 176. made the Deity conſiſt in the 
Soul of the World, @ 177. 
Study, the manner of itudying well, a 20. its Ad- 
vantage, @ 108. 
Subject, what it is in Logick, à 129. , 
Sullimate, prepared, its Spirit always in Motion, 4 
238. 
Submerfion, a notable one in Holland, a 175. 
Subſtance, there is but one according to Spino/a, which 
he calls God, and make all other Beings Modi- 
fications of him, @ 178. Difficulties of the Appli- 
cation of this Word, à 220. 
Subances, are every where, where there are Moda · 
lities, @ 186. 
Sulpitians, their Enthuſiaſm and Fanaticiſm, à 121. 
Sun, ſtopped for Charles V. a 45. the bad Effect this 
Tale produced, @ 46. the Deity of the Egyptians, 
a 167. his Qualities, i844. was created on the fourth 
Day, à 191. 
Super ſition, Paſſages of Lucretius againſt it, a 76. 
Super/iitions, cauſed and maintained by the Avarice 
of the Monks, a 71. 
Suze, (the Counteſs de la) very witty, a 122. 
Savallowws, a Story about thote of St. Francis, a 56. 
Hllegiſi, the Subject of Logick according to Scotus, 
a 125. its Definition and Farts, @ 131. an Exam- 
ple, ibid. its ſeveral Kinds, à 132. abuſed in the 
Schools, ibid. Paſſages from Locke relating there- 
to, a 133. and in the Art of Thinking, ibid. its 
Truth or Falſity depends upon that of its Pre- 
miſes, ibid. Example of one very ridiculous, a 
134. its Uſeleſſneſs proved by Locke, Deſcartes 
and Montaigne, a 36. 138. unknown in. the Ca- 
binet of Princes, @ 136. little neceſſary and little 
known, @ 137. retards the Underſtanding, @ 138. 
may be rainged in ſixty Manners, of which there are 
but fourteen juſt, 76d. ] 
Synefius, quoted, à 63. 
Sy2tbefis, what it is in Logic, à 143. 145. 
tratt, Syria 
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Syria, well peopled ſoon after the Deluge, à 39. tle 
Fews retire thither, @ 41. 2 


T 


Acitus, praiſed by Montaigne, a 32. memorable 
Paſſages from him, relating to the leprous 
Jews, driven out of Egypt, a 43. and relating to 
the Water procured by Moſes, ibid. it is aftoniſh- 
ing that the Monks did not expunge them, 4 
44. a Paſſage from him againſt Afrologers, 6 81. 
Tale-Tellers, one of their Artifices, à 120. | 
Tales of the Fairies, the moſt ridiculous are more 
ſenſible then the Legends of the Saints, a 55. 
Talmud, the Hiſtory of this Compilation of abſurd 
Traditions, à 67. 
Taurell, believed the Soul to be material, 6 34. 
Telemachus, unjufily criticiſed by Boſſuet, a 86. 
Temperament, it ſhould be diſtruſted, a 119. has more 
_—_— than Religion among almoſt all Man- 
ind, 673. : 
Ten, (the Number) Pythagoras attributed Perfection 
thereto, a 196, | 
Terence, tranſlated into French by Meſſieurs of Port. 
Rozal, a 16. ; 
Terms, barbarous, thoſe of Logick, which diſturbs 
the Mind of thoſe that ſtudy them, @ 139. 
Tertullian, falls into erroneous Opinions, a 84. 83. 
diſtinguiſhes the Soul from the Spirit, 5 26. what 
he called God, b 151. what Idea he had of him, 
ibid. 157. declared a Heretick, and for what Rea- 
fon, 5 158. the falſe Senſe which a Monk gave to 
the Expreſſions of this Father, 6 160. Kt 
Thales, contempiating the Stars fell down a Precipice, 
2 151. thought Water to be the Principle of all 
Things, @ 193. 6 115. he admitted no intelligent 
Being, in the Formation of the Univerſe, 6 116. 
his Definition of the Soul was a Nature without 
Reſt, 27. 


Theodartt, 
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Theodoret, an Account of his Diſcourſe on the Greek 
Theology, 6 98. his Cenſure of it, 6 110. 

Theology of the Schools, of no uſe, 6 2. the Confuſion 
of its Ideas of pernicious Conſequence, ibid. 

7beologers, commonly vain and haughty, and full of 
Prejudices, a 81. a Paſſage of Beauwval on this 
Subject, ibid. hunt after Fantoms, and invent ri- 
diculous Syſtems, @ 84. their vain Diſputes occa- 
ſion Hereſies, and furniſh Arms for Atheiſm, 3 2. 

Theclazers, (Greek) a Detail of their Works now 
extant, 6 95. thoſe of the XIIth Century come 
nearer the Opinion of Or:;gen and Tertullian, than 
tho.e of St. Augu/iine, b 175. proved by a Paſſage 
of Mr. Bayle, 6 176. &c 

Thing, what it means in Logick, a 24. 

Thomas Aquinas, his Logick too ſubtle, a 5. owns 
his Ignorance of many Things, @ 198. invents 
the Ens Ratienir, a 103, this School Subtlety cen- 
ſured, ibid. cenſured for the Abule of Words, a 
124. his confuſed Notion of the Soul, 5 31. 

Thought, its Definition, a 101. we know not how 
it is acquired, 111. cannot proceed from Matter, 
b 19. not extended, a 144. we are ignorant in 
what it conſiſts, & 33. cannot be the Mode of a 
Subſlance according to the Cartefians, b 40. 

Thuanus, an impartial Writer, a 51. criticiſed by 
the Fe/uits, ibid. ſays that Cardan ſtarved him- 
ſelf to Death to verify his own Prediction, 6 93. 

Timeus of Locris, the Eſteem his Book on the Soul 
of the Mord has gained among the Learned, 5 
101. his Authenticity proved and how, 4 102. 
the Opinion of ſome Authors about the Death of chis. 
Philoſopher, ibid. ; 

Tin, its Spirit always in Motion, à 238. 

Ti/lhen, a Name given to Moſes by Cheremon, 4 41. 

Titus Livius, his Character, à 47. ſtuffs his Hiſtory 
with Prodigies, ibid. obliged to write in that man- 
ner, ibid. St, Gregory condemns him to the Flames, 


this. 
Toulon, 
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Toulon, its Preſervation owing to the Intrigues o MM (ons | 


| Women, à 62. ; " | diffs e 
Tradition, its Uncertainty, à G9. that of the Or. Wl fan 


gin of Nations, generally falſe and ridiculous, ; 
64. every Nation, every Province, every City, 
every Family has itz own, @ 70. invented in 
ignorant Ages, @ 69. founded on Prejudice and 
Indolence, a 70. the Danger of oppoling Tn. 
ditions of the Monks, a 71. ſupported by 4. 
varice and Intereſt, ibid. many are owing to the 
Poets, Orators and Painters, a 72. 74. common 
to all Nations to authorize their Errors, à 7;, 
76. a fine Paſſage of Bayle hereupon, ibid. the 
Pagans have abuſed it, to oppoſe the Chriſtianz, 
the Church of Rome maintain it againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, and the Proteſtants againſt others, a 82. 

Triangle, God cannot make one without three An- 
gles, a 208. | 

Tribute of Madmen, eſtabliſhed at Alexandria, b 80, 
Aſtrologers ſubject to it, 761d. cs 

True, often abandoned for what is uncertain and ch. 
merical, a 134. | | 

Truth, three Methods eſtabliſhed by Gaſendus hoy 
to know if, @ 31. ought not to be ſought far 
but by good Principles, à 2. and by natural Light 
and Reaſon, a 8. the Diſcuſſion of it belongs t 
Philoſophers, a 32. is not afraid of the Light, 
a 75. darkened by Tradition and Preſcription, 
a 76. always conformable to Realon, a 99. may 
reſemble Falſity, a 120. all tho'e who are bred 
up within the Pale of a private Spirit are deprived 
of it for ever, a121. _ 

Turenne, croſſed by Louis, a 62. 
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Turin, the raiſing of its Siege, cauſed by the Intri- pf Re 
gues of Women, à 62. ＋ 
iant, 


Ta ler ſia; 


deas 


e lik 


Acuum, a vain but an amuſing Diſpute, a 148. 


admitted by Gaſſendus and denied by De/carte 
204. 


204. an Examination of this Queſtion, 767d. Rea- 
ſons for and againſt it, à 209. how the Gaſen- 
difts eſtabliſh it, @ 213. the Anſwers of the Car- 


tans how it is to be underſtood, à 270. proved 
by the Power of Annihilation, @ 221. its Neceſ- 


City, WW fity eſtabliſhed by Motion, @ 222. 

d in WW cum (immenſe) the Syſtem of Sir 7/aac Newton, 
an 250. the Difficulties which it implies, ibid. 
Ta- why preferrable to that of Deſcartes, à 253. 

y A-. Hun, (ſmall) one of the Principles of the Gan- 
o the WI %, a 153. 217. 224. 


anini, an Atheiſt by Profeſſion, þ 34. 
anity of knowing all Things, the Source of Error - 
. the Wi and Ignorance, @ 3. a Vice of the Learned, a8. 
ſtians, Wl eſpecially of Divines, ibid. 
e Pro- i, human, a great Mortification to it, @ 110. 
82. prevents the Learned from acknowledging how little 
e Au- they know, 4 148. 149. | 
netians, believe themſelves to be deſcended from the 
6 80, Trjans, a 67. | 54M 
| el, exhauſted of Air, its Sides would come together, 
d ch. and break, 20%. 
gin Mary, the ſcandalous Part which a Monk made 
s how her act, @ 57. 58. 
ht fog, makes Diao fall in Love with .Zneas, a 
Ligu z. is blamed for it by Au/ſonius, ibid. and de- 
ngs ended by others, ibid. ſuppoſed the Soul of 
Light, che World, a 177. his Verſes on this Subject, 


1 ption, %%. make the Seat of the Soul to be the Blood, 5 
may 2s. or otherwiſe a celeſtial Fire, ibid. | 
> bred He, (the Sign) the Folly of Aſtrolegers concern- 


ing this cœleſtial Sign,- 6 84. | 

tue, the ſummum bonum, a 24. the End of Sci- 
Ince, ibid. to be obtained, ibid. leſs the Effet 
ff Religion than Education and vain Glory, 6 


3. 
iani, believed the Soul material, 6 34. 
erſlanding human, its Operations, a 106. how 
deas are produced therein, ibid. the Schoolmen 
e like Emperics, with relation thereto, 4 ** 

3 Di- 


a 148. 
eſca- bel 
204 
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Unigenitus this Bull as uſeleſs for the publick Good 


as the pretentied innate Ideas, 6 7. 
Libet, dwerſe Opinions about its 


ing to the Egyptians, a 167. its Eternity denied, 
a 169g. its beautiful Order aſſerted, 
2oainlt it, bid: the Difficy des of theſe two Syllem, 
a 17. 172. 

Univerſalitas a parte rei, the Uſeleſſneſs of Log, 
105. 


Vukar, deſpiſed by ingenious Men, a- 68. Plin 


Horace, and Cicero, quoted with relation therets, 
ibid, ought to be avoided by thoſe Who ſearch after 
Truth, a 72. act more like Slaves than Perſons en. 
dued with Reaſon, 5 70, more ae with extta. 
vagant Ideas than with Truth, @ 77: 


W. 
ATCH, a Watchmaker knows why it ſtand 


or goes, @ 126. 

Water, looked upon as the Principal ef all Thing 
by Thales; together with the Water by za klis 
and with Fire and Air by Ozomacritus, a 196. 

Water, the Quantity neceſſary to produce a Deluge 
a 89. how much falls in the moſt violent Storm 
every half Hour, ibid. 

Weak Perſons, we do not perceive in them tit 
Ideas which are ſaid to be innate, 6 5. though 
they ought to diſcover them more than others 
#b:d. 

Whip, the Spar'ards lay it on very devoutly d 
Cod Friday under their Miſtreſſes's Windows, 6 7. 

Whele, a finite and limited one, cannot have tw 
infinite Parts, à 232. Proofs, @ 233. 

Wicked, their Proſperity proves the Immortality 
the Soul, 3 74. when near Death are greatly tro 
bled, ibid. jo 

170 


Nature, a 
167. its beautiful Order thought to be owing 
to the fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, or Chanee, 
a 161. compoled of the Sun and Moon, accord. 
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Vire, diſagreeable to thoſe who have never drank 
it before, @ 119. | | | 

Vue excetick, greatly decried by Patin, a 145. 

amen, their Intrigues the Cauſes of many and great 
Events, a 60. 62. 

Words, ought to be clearly defined and not ambi- 
guous, @ 122. thoſe in uſe ought not to be changed 
lightly, a 123. uſeful Paſſages againſt this A5ue, 
a 124. the Peripateticks blamed thereupon, 161d. 
Philoſophers ought not to abuſe them, @ 234. 

Works, good or bad, according to the-Elicem or Jea- 
louſy of the Learned, a 85. 

Warld, whether it is Eternal, and the Syſtems of thoſe 
who have thought it ſo, @ 154. 161. Plato be- 
lie ved it was created by the inferior Gods, @ 159. 
Ar iſlotle belt maintains its Eternity, @ 162. Ad- 


vantages of this Syſtem, @ 163. the Philoſophers 


who allowed it, @ 169. the Philoſophers who 


ſuppoſed it had a Beginning, 761d. its Eternity de- 


nied and eppoſed, ibid. its wonderful Order pro- 
poſed, bid. Reaſons againſt it, ibi4. the Difficu'- 
ties of thele two Syſtems, @ 170. its apparent 
Decays explained, a 174. its Order is not diſturb- 
ed by theſe Changes, @ 176. the Refutation of 
the Syſtem of the Soul of the World, a 185. com- 
pared to a Plant, or an Animal, @ 196. its Crea- 
tion proved by Seripture only, à 190. whether it 
was created in fix Days or in, an Inſtant, 76d. 
this laſt manner gives the greateſt Idea of God, 
a 191. con- ſubſtantial with God according to 
Hermes Triſmegiſius, a 202. 


Vriters, the ſame Perſons ſometime praiſed and blamed 


by ingenious Men, a 78. 79. ſubject to Pride and 
Vanity, ibid. a Maxim which ſuit them, 


X. 


Enocrates, the Virtue which he attributed to Num- 
bers, 6 28. his Opinion of the Soul, 281 
Lenopbanes, looke upon the Univerle to be one infi- 
nue Being, a 194. | Z. 
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Areta, thought the Principles of all Things to B 
be Light and Darkneſs, @ 195. ; 
Zeno, allowed the World to have a Beginning, @ 168. 
thought God and Matter to be the Principles of Na- 
ture, @ 199. his Syſtem. is the ſame as that of Si- 
noſa badly explained, a 200. 

Zodiack, the Signs of it named by meer Caprice and 3 
Fancy, 6 80. 83. and of no manner of Reſemblance — — 
with their Names, @ 80. 84. — 
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— Spelling Book, 8wo. 

Dillworth's Spelling Book, 8s. 

De la Hire's Dialling, 1 2ma, Eachard's 
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 Everard's Gauging, 1 2. 


Gordon's Geographical Grammar, 89, 


—— Effay on Original Sin. 


Books Printed for J. Robinſon.” 


Fiſher's Arithmetick, 1 2me, 
Famil:ar Letters of Love and Gallantry, 2 val I 277, 
Eachard's Roman Hiſtory, 5 vol. 8. 

—— Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 2 vol. 89. 

Fikon Bafilike, with the Life of K. Charles I. 80, 
Fchard's Gazetteer in 2 pafts, 120, 


Frauds of Monks, 2 vol. 120. 

Fielding's Joſeph Andrews, 2 vol. 12m. 

Fa'coner's Voyages, 12. 

Floyer on Cold Bathing, 89, 2 

rontaine's Fables, Fr. and Eng. 8 vo. 

Fables of the Bees, 2 vol. 80. 

Fuller's Pkarmacore a Domeſt. gh. 

Feaſts and Falts of the Ch. Eng, #Uu/irated with many 
werw Cuts, 849. 

Farquhar's Plays, 2 vol. 1 2m. 

Freeholder, 120, 

Freethinker, 3 vol. 120. 

Family Inſtructor. 2 vol. 12m, 

Gibbs's Rules for Drawing, Jol. 

— Architecture, 2 vol. /. 


EEA nen 


Introduction to Aſtronomy, 8s. 
Giffard's Midwifty. . 

Gregory's Aſtronomy, 2 vol. 8 vo. 

Gale againſt Wall, 8s. 

Gay's Fables, 2 vol. 80. . 

Poems, 2 vol. 120. 

Grotius of the Truth of Chriſtian Religion, 1210, 
Dr. Gill on the Urim and Thummim. 

Antient Mode of Baptizing. 

Defence of ditto, /iztched. 

—— — Expoſition Solomon's Song. 

——— on the Prophecies of the Old and New Teſ. 
ta ment concerning the Meſſiah. 


— Doctrine of Juſtification. 

Doctrine of the Trinity. | 
—— Dorine of Everlaiting Love and Eternal 
Union. Dr. 


% 


Books Printed for J. Robin ſon. 

Dr. Gill's Funeral Sermon for Mrs. Giffard. 
—— Ditto for Mr, Wallin. 
——— —— Diſcourſe on Prayer. 
on Singing of Plalms. 

—— — Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Braithwaſte, 
—— Fullneſs Mediator. 
— Truth defended againſt a ſcurrilous Writer. 
=———- Cermon great Storm. 
— Anſwer to the Birmingham Dialogue Writer. 
——— — Cauſe of God and Truth, 4 vol, 8wo. 
— Moral Nature and Fitneſs of Things againſt 

Chandler. 
——— Sermon on the Grace of God not Licentious. 
———— Funeral Sermon for Eliz. Gill. 
—— Law eſtabliſhed by the Goſpel. 
— Anſwer to the zd Part of the Birmingham 
Dialogue. 

——— Neceſſity of good Works unto Salvation. 
Funeral Sermon for Mrs. Fall. 
— Vindicat. 4th Part of Cauſe'of God and Truth. 
——— Funeral Sermon for Mrs. Brine. 
——- Expoſition Old and New Teſtam. 3 vol. fo}. 
Hiſtory of England by Queſtion and Anſwer, 1229. 
Harris's Lexicon Technicum, 3 vol. /. 
Henry on the Old and New Teſtament, 5 vol. fl 
Hooker's Fcclefiaftical Polity, &c. fol. 
Hatton's Merchant's Magazine, qo. 
Arithmetick, 470. 
Horneck's Crucified Jeſus, 8 
—— Great Law of Conſideration, 80. 
—— Beſt Exerciſe. 
—— —— Fire of the Altar, 1 270. 
Hatton's Comes Commercii, 8. "FF 
Howel's Hiſt. of the Bible, with Cats, 3 vol. 8:5, 
Hammond on the Ch. Catechiſm, 8% 
Handley's Colloquia Chirurgica, 8wo. 
Hiſtory of France, 2 vol. 120. | 
oadley's Terms of Acceptance, 8. 
Harris on the Globes, $00. 
Hudibraſs. 
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Books Printed for J. Robinfon, 
Human Prudence. 
Haywood's Novels, 4 vol. 125. 
Howel's Familiar Letters, 8 %. 
Hawney's '['rigonometry, 88. 
complete Meaſurer, 12m, 
Hill's Arithmetick. 
Hoipital Surgeon, 2 vol. 1 20. 
Hiſtory of Git Wals, 4 vol. 12 m0. 
Harritou's Cookery, 12m. 
Howard's Cookery, 120. 
Huet's Weakneſs Human Underllanding, 80; 
Hiſtory of Amphitheaters, 8wvs. 
Hypolitus, 1 220. 
Hiſtory of Madam de St. Phale, 1 2-1. 
Hiſtory of Prieſts and Nuns, 1 2m, 
Hodder's Arithmetick, 1 2m. 
Hull's Mary's Converſion, 1 2:0. | 
Helſham's Philoſophical Lectures, 8s, 
Hatton's Geographia, 80. 
Gauger's Guide, 120. 
Harris's Algebra, 12m. 
Hudſon's Syſtem of Mathematicks, 2 vol. 40. 
Hiſtory of Birds, 2 vol. 12mo. 
Hiſtory of Engliſh Martyrs, 8we. 
Hallifax's Life and Works, 80, 
Hatton's Comes Commercii, 122 
Hiſtory of the Houſe Douglaſs, 129. 


Hiſt. and Proceed. Houſe Com. Vol. 13th & * fal 


Haſelden's Mathematical Lectures, 8vs. 
Hunt's Mathemat, Companion, 1 2m. 
Hale's Comtemplations, 2 vol. 12mo.. 
Hey wood's Cloſet Prayer, 1 20. 
Janeway's Token for Children, 12. 
Jacob's Law Dictionary, el. 

Jenkin of the Chriſtian Religion, 2 * 80; 
Independant Whig, 4 vol. 12m. 
Illuſtrious French Lovers, 2 vol. 12:6. 
King's Primitive Church, 8w9.. 

Key of Knowledge, t 2 m0. 

Lirby's Arithmetical Inſtitution, 476. 
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Boks Printed for J. Robinſon; 
Kalender for Seamen, 40. 1 5 . 
Ke'ley's Navigation, 2 vol. 8 v0. 
Lydai's Arithmetick, 1226. 
Lark, 24mo 
Lydal's Tables of Intereſt, 12mo,. 
Lommius on Fevers, 89. 
Leadbetter's Uranoſcopia, 8 vo. 
La Belle Aſſemblee, 4 vol. 12mo: 
Life of King William III. 120. 
Life of Queen Anne, 4 
Life of Queen Elizabeth, fol.. 
Life of Peter the Great, e. 
Ledran on the Stone, 8wo. 
Lives Criminals, 3 vol. 12. 
Lobb on the Stone, 8wo. 
Life of Prince Eugene, 1 2mo.. 
Locke's Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 1 2ms; 
Leybourn's Trader's Guide, 1 20, 
Life of Mad. de Gondez, 1 2mo. 
Life of John Perry, 12m, 
L'Eſtrange's Joſephus, fol. 
Littleton's Dictionary, 4to. 
Langley's Builder's Rudiments, 4s. 
ſure Guide to Builders, 40. 
Principles of Gardening, 470: 
Life of General Monk, 849. | 
Oliver Cromwel, 120. 
Charles XIIth King of Sweden, 1 2m. 
Lock of Human Underſtanding, 2 vol. $vo. 
— Abridged, 12m. 
—— on the Epiſtles, 40. 
—— of Education, 1210 
Leadbetter's Aſtronomy, 2 vol. 80; 
L*Eitrange's Eſop, 2 vol. 80. 
Lemery's Chymiſtry, 8 vo. x 
Lex Mercatoria, or Merchants Law, 8 vo. 
Letters Moral and Entertaining, by Mrs. Rowe, 8 be: 
Ladies Library, 3 vol. 1 20. 
Lee's Plays, 3 vol. 
Marine Architecture, 475. 
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Books Printed for J. Robinſon, 

Montague's Debtor and Creditor, 49. 
Martin's Geometry, 8 vo. 
ithms, 809. 
— Decimal Arithmetick, 8-9. 
Opticks, 8-0. 
Memorial Book, 800. 
Philofophical Grammar, 8s. 
Miſcellanea Curioſa, 3 vol. 8 . 
Mogul's Tales, 2 vol. 12m. 
Marlborough s Conduct, 8 . and 12 . 

— — the other Side of the Queſtion, 8e. 
Moy le's Works, 2 vol. 8 v. 
Moral Philoſopher, 8ws. 
Meli's complete Geography, 3 vol. el. 
Markham's Maſter Piece, 40. 
Milton's Paradiſe loft and regained, 2 vol. 1 2 m0. 
Miller's Herbal, 8s. 
Mandrell's Journey from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, 84s, 
Mandey's Meaſuring, 8 vo. 
Miller's Gardener's Kalender. 
Miege's Preſent State of Great Britain. 
Nightingale, 12, 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, Syſtem of the World, 8s. 
on Daniel and St. Jude, 475. 
Opticks, engliſh, 80. 
Nelſon's Feaſts and Faſts ofthe Church, 8. 
Rights of the Clergy, 80. 


on the Sacrament, 12. 
Devotions, 1 20. 
Nunnery Tales, written by a Nobleman, 1 2-28. 
New Manual of Devotions, 1 2m. 

New Year's Gift, 12m. 

Old-mixon's Logick, 8wo. 

Orinda's Letters, 1 2 m0. 

Ogilby and Morgan's Pocket- book Roads, 16m 
Ovid's Epiſtles engl. 1226. 

— Metam. engl. by Dr. Sewel and others. 
— Art of Love. 

Otway's Plays, 2 vol. 127. 


Office of a Juſtice Peace, 2 vol. 8 ve. 5 
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Books Printed for J. Robinſon.” 


Oldham's Works, 2 vol. 12m. - 

Oſborn's Works, 2 vol. 1 2 m0. 

play ford's Plalmody, 8 uo. 

Patricks Chriſtian Sacrifice, 120. 

Prior's Miſcellaneous Works, 2 vol. 8ve. 
Pomfret's Poems, 1 2mo. 

Palladio's Architecture, 470. 

Plutarch's Lives engl. 8 vol. 8. 

Potter's Greek Antiquities, 2 vol. 8 vo. 

Church Government, 8s. 
Puffendorf's Introduction to the Hiſt. of Europe, 800. 
Prideaux's Connection, 4 vol. 

Life of Mahomet, 80. 

Patoun's Treatiſe of Practical Navigation, 849. 
Plain Dealer, 2 vol. 8wo. 

Pliny's Epiſtles, 2 vol. 8w9.. 

Practice of Piety, 800, 

Perſian Letters tranſlated from the Fr. 2 . 120. 
Patrick's Devout Chriſtian, 1 2mo. 

Chriſtian Sacrifice, 12mo. 

Plutarch's Morals, engl. 5 vol. 12mo. 

Pope's Homer's Iliad, 6 vol. cats. 1 2 m0. 

—— Odyſly, 5 vol. 12me. 

—— Works, 7 vol. 1220. 

Queen Elizabeth and Earl of Eſſex, I 2900, 
Quincy's Lexicon, $0. 

Diſpenſatory, 8 vo. 

College Diſpenſatory, 8 ve. 
Aphoriſms, 8 vo. ö 

Quevedo's Viſions, 1 20. 

Quarle's Emblems, 12 m0. 

Roxana, 12mo. 

Ralph's Poems, 12m. 

Ray's Engliſh Words not commonly uſed, 8 vo. 
Rablais's Works, 8 vol. 12mo. |, 
Regiſter Rebellian K. George I. 8 v. 

Ray's Engliſh Proverbs, 86s. 

— Vind. Miracles Chriſt, 8 ve. 

Rapin's Hiſt. of Eng. 2 vol. Il. 

——— Continuation by Tindal, 3 vol. fel. 


Rapin's 


Books Prin'ed for J. Robinſon.” 
Rapin's ditto, 15 vol. 84. | 
Ray's Wiſdom of God in the Creation, 809. 
——— Phyſico-Theological Diſcourſes, 8s. 
Religious Philoſopher, 3 vol. 8ws. cuts. 
Rapin's Critical Works, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Religious Courtſhip, d. 

Rowe's Lucan in Engliſh, 2 vol. 12m. 

——— Calluſt in Engliſh, 12m. 

m— Works, 3 vol. 12mo. 

Ramſey's Works, 2 vol. 12mo. 

Rufſe!'s Devout Companion, 129. 

Stanhope's Thomas a Kempis, 8 vo. 

Social Religion, 8wo. 

Sherlock' on Death, 1 2220. 

. Seller's Practical Navigation, 40. 

Sturmius's Mathemaricks, 8 wo. 

Steel's Engliſh Grammar, 1 2 u. 

Seneca's Morals, 8 o and 12. 

Shaw's Pariſh Law, 8 vo. 

—— Juſtice, 2 vol. 8 wo. 
Seamen's Vade Mecum, 12m. 

Stow's Survey of London, 2 vol. fol. 

Salmon's Herbal, l. 

Stack houſe's Body of Divinity, /o/. 

Salkeld's Reports, /i. 

Stevens's Spaniſh and Engliſh Dictionary, A 

— Grammar, 8 vo. 

Sherlock of Death, 8 vo. 

—— of ditto, 1220. 

m—— — of judgment, 8 vo. 

of future State, 8e. 
on Providence, 8. 
Salmon's Modern Hiſt. of Eng, 13 vol, 8 vo. 
Speftacle de la Nature, or Nature Diſplay'd, 7v. 8 ve, 
Shaw's Edinburg Diipenſary, engl. 8 ve. 
Practice of Phyſick, 2 vol. 8 vo. 
Scrivener's Guide, 2 vol. 800. 
Swift's Polite Converſation, 80. 
Select Novels, 2 vol. 120. 
Spectators, 8 vol. 12m. 

— | Shad- 
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Books Printed for J. Robinſon, - 


Shadwell's 1＋ 5 vol. yore 
Shakeſpear's Plays, 9 vol. 24:0. 

Swift and Pope's Milcellanies, 6 vol. 12m, 
Steel's Poetical Works, 1 2 m0. 
Account of the Roman Catholicks, 120, 
— Chriſtian Hero, 120. Mx 
Shaw's Travels. 

Secretary's Vade Mecum, 

Thompſon's Anatomy, 8voe. 

The Doctor ſcarified, 8 v0. 

Turkiſh Spy, 8 vol. 1 20. 

Turkiſh and Perſian Tales, 2 vol. 1 2. 
Tour through Great Britain, 3 vol. 12m, 
Trapp's Sermons, 2 vol. 8s; | 
Tillotſon's Works, 3 vol. fol. 

Turner's Surgery, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Syphilis, 8vs. 

— lets, 8 uva. 

—p Quickfilver, 80. 

———— Aphrodiacus, 89. 

Fevers, $00. 

Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, 8e. 
Thompſon's Anatomy of the Bones, 8s. 
Tanſur's complete Melody, 8 vo. 
Melody of the Heart, 8 ve. 

Travels of Cyrus, 1 20. 


f Tatlers, 4 vol. I 2/0, * 


Tenant's. Law. 

Telemachus Engliſh, with cuts. 2 vol. 12 m0. 
Taylor's Golden Grove, 1 2mo. 

Tea Table Miſcellany, 3 vol. 12 7. 

Vocal Miſcellany, 2 vol. 12mo. _ 

Univer al Hiſtory, 20 vol. 8. a Printing. 
Varenius's Geography, 2 vol. 


Voltaire's Letters concerning the Engl. Nation, 8 00 


Sir J. Newton's Philoſophy Engl. 8s. 
Vanburgh's Plays, 2 vol. 12ma 

Voiture's Works, 2 vol. 12m. 

Univerſal Spedator, 2 vol. 12m. 


3 Watts's 
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Books Primed for 5; Robi 


Watts's Hymns, 1226. 3 he 219 
—— Pjalms, 120. 
—— MViſcellanies, 12m”. 
- Lyric Poems, 1 2m. 
— Aſtronomy, 8vo. 
Ward's Poithumous Works, 8 vo. BY 
—— — Matiematician's Guide, 8%. 
Weeks Preparation complete, 12mo. 
Wiſeman's Surgery, 2 vol. dvo. : 
Wingate's Arithmetic, 8s. 1 


Wilſon's Navigation, 86. | _ 
Watts on Human Reaſon, 8 vo. _ 
—— Eſſays, 8 vo. | nn He Ros 
Guide to Prayer, 12 . 
Whitfield's Sermons, 2 vol. 12166. : I 


Webſter's Arithmetick, 1 2m. 
Book- -keeping, fiitched. 


——— — Mathematicks, 3 vol. 8vo. 2 
Whitby on the New Teſtament, 2 vol. el. 
Wilkins's Natural Religion, 8 vo. 5 
Young Man's Companion (Mathers) 1 26. 

beſt Companion (Richard) 129, xo "— 
Youth's Divine Paſtime, 1 22:0. 4 


Young Clerk's Magazine, 8 vo. e e ee ; 4 


